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PREFACE 


At the 1926 spring meeting of the National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method the Board of Directors of the Conference was 
authorized to appoint a committee to consider the advisability of 
publishing a yearbook on supervision. The following committee 
was appointed in the fall of 1926 by Miss Mabel Simpson, Presi- 
dent of the Conference: 

Professor A. 8. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Professor O. G. Brim, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Professor W. H. Burton, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Miss Alice M. Cusack, Director, Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades, Library Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Miss Mary A.S. Mugan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Miss Helen M. Reynolds, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Professor L. J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota, and Ad- 
viser of Instructional Research, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Chairman. 

As a preliminary procedure the chairman prepared a list of 
suggestions as to what the basis of such a yearbook might be. 
This list was submitted to the members of the committee for 
recommendations and additions. These replies were consolidated 
and tentative outlines of the three subjects received most favor- 
ably were prepared. These subjects were: | 

1. The General Scope of Supervision. 

2. Summary of Research in Supervision. 

3. The Objective Analysis of Classroom Practices. 

It will be noted that the first topic suggests the possibility of 
opening up and defining the field of supervision in the light of 
both current practice and educational theory. The second topic 
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covers a very large field, stressing such topics as the duties of 
supervisors, methods of teaching, curriculum making, and many 
others in which there has been a great deal of research. The 
third topic is a highly technical one and restricted in scope. The 
amount of research in this field is quite limited. 

There was a joint meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Conference and the members of the committee at Dallas, in 
February, 1927, at which the outlines of the three topics were 
discussed. After some consideration of each of the topics it was 
decided to prepare a yearbook which would attempt to cover the 
first topic, namely, the General Scope of Supervision. The com- 
mittee felt that the most practicable procedure would be, first, to 
define the scope of supervision and then to follow this yearbook 
with others that dealt with narrower aspects of the field. This 
was obviously the correct procedure, since a primary considera- 
tion is the establishment of a basic concept of supervision and 
then to elaborate this by amplifying selected features at some 
subsequent time. The members of the committee made sugges- 
tions as to individuals who should be invited to contribute on 
various phases of the proposed outline and authorized the chair- 
man to proceed with the assembling of the manuscript. 

The chairman sent to each of the persons who was to be 
invited to contribute to the yearbook an outline of the proposed 
content. A special effort was made to secure contributions which 
represented as varied a point of view as possible, and the re- 
sponse to the invitation was most gratifying. No attempt was 
made to dictate to the contributors the point of view that the 
committee wished to have stressed. Each contribution is there- 
fore the statement of the individual writer’s notions of the sig- 
nificance of the topic on which he wrote. Interestingly enough 
the reader will perceive that all articles stress a common view- 
point, namely, the necessity of making supervision scientific and 
at the same time democratic. Probably there would have been 
differences of opinion among individuals on details of super- 
visory procedure and practices, but the general concept of the 
scope and purpose of supervision is practically the same for all. 

The content of the book readily divides itself as follows: 

I. The Organization of Supervision. 

In this section are described progressive state, county, and 

urban supervisory programs in different parts of the country. 
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II. The Activities and Training of Supervisory Officers. 

In this section are given summaries of the researches that have 
been made to analyze and define the scope of the activities of 
different kinds of supervisory officers and to discover what pro- 
fessional training is available. 

III. Aspects of Supervisory Technique. 

Descriptions of supervisory activities which represent desirable 
practices are given in this section. Because of limitations of 
space it was possible to present only a few of them. 

IV. The Philosophy of Supervision: A Symposium. 

The first three sections of the yearbook describe current prac- 
tices. Section IV takes up some of the theoretical aspects of 
the problem. 

Leo J. BRUECKNER, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
October 18, 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RISE OF SUPERVISION 
Frep C. AYER 


Tue NEED For SUPERVISION 


An examination of the official staff of workers connected with 
public education in the United States reveals the fact that a con- 
siderable number of them devote all or parts of their time to the 
supervision of instruction. Some of these supervising officers are 
state officers, some are county officers, and still others in greater 
numbers are local or city officers. The large numbers and wide- 
spread distribution of supervising officers indicate that there is a 
general need for supervision. What is this need? A study of 
the rise and present status of supervision indicates that the duties 
of supervisors center around two chief functions, namely, pro- 
fessional training and administrative guidance. The chapters to 
follow elaborate many of the details of the activities associated 
with these major supervising functions. For the present we are 
concerned only with a statement of the several needs. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The need for the first of these major activities, professional 
training, is brought about primarily by the fact that the great 
majority of beginning teachers are inadequately trained for the 
positions which they occupy. Unfortunately the great mass of 
teachers have had no more than a minimum of professional train- 
ing, while even in the best of teacher-training institutions very 
few prospective teachers know in advance and are able to pre- 
pare for the specific positions which they eventually come to 
occupy. This non-specific nature of the teacher’s preliminary 
training is frequently increased by the teacher changing types of 
work during her subsequent teaching career. Even with the 
best of preliminary training, teacher training during service is 
still a necessity, owing to constant modifications of the curricu- 
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lum, new discoveries in methodology, and changes in the type of 
student body which occur with the passing years. Thus it comes 
about that the great majority of teachers need constant profes- 
sional training; a need which has led to the organization of 
systematic professional supervision. 


ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDANCE 


In addition to the foregoing group of teacher-training duties 
there is a second group of activities which have made necessary 
the services of a specially trained body of supervisory officers. 
These are the activities which pertain to the organization, carry- 
ing out, and evaluation of the educational program which has 
been set up by the board of education. Such are the duties 
which are associated with the organization of the materials of 
instruction, the testing of the effectiveness of teaching, the im- 
provement of the curriculum, the selection and placement of 
teachers, the progress and guidance of pupils, and the interpre- 
tation and adaptation of administrative policy. 

The public school is no exception to other big business enter- 
prises. To achieve the comprehensive and intricate objectives 
which its educational program sets up, it is absolutely essential 
to provide expert and unifying supervision. This practice has 
become a generally recognized necessity. Whatever criticism has 
arisen adverse to public school supervision has been justified, if 
at all, by faulty supervision rather than by the fundamental 
nature of supervision. The entire series of experimental studies 
which have been set up to measure the results of teaching under 
and without supervision has shown uniformly and conclusively 
that teaching is more effective under the stimulus and guidance 
of supervision. 


Tue Rise or SUPERVISION? 


In order to appreciate the present significance and general edu- 
cational bearings of supervision, it will be best to approach the 
field of supervision through a preliminary study of the rise of 
supervision. The attempts to provide for the improvement of 
instruction and the unification of the school program have in- 
volved the origin of special school officers to function as super- 


1A considerable proportion of the following discussion is abbreviated from Ayer, 
Fred O., and Barr, A. 8S., The Organization of Supervision, about to be published by 
D. Appleton and Company. 
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visors. It is possible in considering the rise of supervision to 
think, on the one hand, of the origin of the various devices, such 
as professional reading or demonstration teaching, which now 
serve as special supervisory means for the improvement of teach- 
ers in service; or to think, on the other hand, of the development 
of the teacher-supervisor-administrative relationship which has 
been organized to facilitate the general process of supervision. 
The origin of the various devices which enter into modern super- 
vision is a far more complex story than that of the growth of 
supervisory offices, but the two are to a large extent interwoven 
and for purposes of the present necessarily brief treatment may 
be considered largely in common. In doing this, the order of 
topics will be as follows: (1) The Rise of Teacher Training; 
(2) The Rise of Administrative Supervision; and (3) The Rise 
of Special Supervision. 


I—Tue Risk or TEACHER TRAINING 


Supervision is essentially a product of the past century and, 
for the most part, of the past half-century, but its roots lie 
deeper in the teacher-training and pupil-teacher activities of still 
earlier periods. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


The first real teacher-training school was organized for ele- 
mentary school teachers by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
in France in 1685. The real beginning of Germany’s teacher- 
training system is accredited to the establishment of an institu- 
tion for training secondary teachers by Francke at Halle in 1697. 
The most commonly recognized general objective of modern 
supervision, namely, the improvement of instruction, was defi- 
nitely recognized as a major aim in these early training schools; 
and in the course of endeavor on the part of subsequent teacher- 
training schools to attain this objective, there have developed 
some of the most important devices of modern supervision, such 
as critical observation of teaching, intervisitation of teachers, les- 
son planning, and demonstration teaching. 

A second sphere of early influence is found in the supervisory 
beginnings which were attached to the control of pupil monitors 
in the monitorial schools introduced into the United States by 
Lancaster and others from England in the first half of the nine- 
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teenth century and in the supervisory relationships connected 
with the pupil-teacher apprenticeship plan of teacher-training 
which was introduced from Holland into England on a large scale 
by Kay Shuttleworth in 1846. It is doubtful if either of these 
transitory plans contributed greatly to the technique of modern 
supervision, but what they did do was to set up the idea of a 
supervisory relationship existing between a subordinate teacher 
and a superior overseeing officer—a codperative administrative 
situation which has been the nucleus of all subsequent plans of 
supervisory organization. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


The importance of teacher-training as an institutional activity 
and of the improvement of instruction as an educational aim 
gained tremendously through the much visited schools conducted 
by Pestalozzi at Burgdorf and Yverdun in Switzerland during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The world-wide repu- 
tation of these schools paved the way for the organization of the 
Prussian normal school system in 1807 and the first of the Amer- 
ican state normal schools in Massachusetts in 1839. The name 
“normal school” was derived from the French école normale, but 
the name is probably all that was contributed by France to the 
American normal school system. The chief foreign influence on 
the development of teacher-training in the United States un- 
doubtedly came from Prussian examples, but there is much evi- 
dence to indicate that the American development was largely 
indigenous. A number of private training schools had been 
organized before Lexington Academy, the first state normal school 
in the United States, opened in 1839 with one instructor and 
three students. The normal school as a teacher-training institu- 
tion was preceded and rivalled for a time in the United States 
by the more popular academy, but the professional influence of 
the academy at best was not large, and it eventually gave way 
entirely to the normal school as a training institution. 

The normal school movement, including both private and state 
normal schools, grew steadily in the United States. The Educa- 
tional Directory for 1927, issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education, lists 307 institutions, chiefly under state control, which 
are organized primarily for purposes of teacher-training at the 
normal-school level. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Originally founded with the primary intention of training teach- 
ers for the elementary schools, many normal schools, by the addi- 
tion of more advanced subjects, have undertaken the training of 
secondary teachers. Professional training for secondary teach- 
ers, however, has been more highly developed in colleges and 
universities. While originally organized for other purposes and 
always less exclusively given to teacher-training, the colleges and 
universities of the United States have engendered much the same 
type of indirect influence upon the supervisory practices in high 
schools that the normal schools have exercised over elementary 
schools, 

It is difficult to trace the exact influence which the rise of 
teacher-training in normal school and university has had upon 
the actual supervisory practices which go on in independently 
organized schools, but it is certainly of major importance. In 
such cities as Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, where 
teacher-training schools exist either as fundamental parts or as 
codperating agencies of the city public schools, the influence exer- 
cised over supervisory practices may easily be dominant. The 
chief contributions of teacher-training institutions to the organi- 
zation and technique of modern supervision may be summarized 
as follows: (1) the professional treatment of subject-matter; (2) 
the organization of practice teaching; (3) the widespread growth 
of extension and codperative activities; (4) the organization of 
summer schools especially devoted to the interests of teachers; 
and (5) the development of special supervisory devices. 


II—Tue Risse or ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION 


The section of this chapter just concluded has had largely to 
do with the origins of supervision which are bound up with the 
rise of teacher-training as a process for the most part institu- 
tionally separated from the conventional community school 
program. The present section bears more directly upon those 
aspects of supervision which are bound up in the direct admin- 
istrative oversight that is exercised over public school teach- 
ing by legally appointed officers. Generally speaking, these 
officers have been of two types, namely, local (town or district) 
supervisory officers and external (state or county) supervisory 
officers. 
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THE RISE OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION 


The public schools of the United States, almost from the be- 
ginning, have been subjected to general supervision by various 
school committees, boards, and administrative officers chosen by 
the people of the school community. In the early days of our 
national life this general supervision amounted to little more 
than occasional inspectional visits on the part of the officers 
concerned, to ascertain in a non-professional way whether the 
teachers were carrying on the program of education which had 
been laid down for them. The supervisory control of American 
public schools in the colonial days was usually vested in local 
civil or religious officers, who formed special committees sanc- 
tioned by law, with powers granted to visit and inspect schools. 
Early in the nineteenth century special school committees of the 
local city council or independently selected boards of education 
came to exercise legal authority over the public schools. The 
supervisory powers and duties of these committees and boards 
came gradually to be vested in one or more official positions, such 
as “Acting Visitor,” “Acting Manager,” “School Clerk,” or “Super- 
intendent of Schools.” Beginning in the year 1837 with Buffalo 
and Louisville, the larger school systems of the United States, 
which were at this time quite generally governed by specially 
elected or appointed boards of education, initiated a general 
movement to center control of the purely educational activities 
and functions under a single executive, who since has come quite 
commonly to be known as “Superintendent of Schools.” Numer- 
ous duties, including the supervision of instruction, were assigned 
to his charge. By 1870 there were twenty-nine such superin- 
tendents in office. This number more than quadrupled in the next 
five years, and since then the office of school superintendent has 
been extended to include some three thousand cities, counting 
only those of over 2500 inhabitants. 

In the meantime the program of public education gradually 
grew more and more complex, and boards of education, particu- 
larly after 1880, began to delegate in larger degree the executive 
control of educational functions to their superintendents. In the 
midst of these general administrative duties superintendents soon 
came to perceive the value of what may be called professional 
supervision, and to devote an important share of their time to 
this special function. 
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SUPERVISORY WUTIES ATTACHED TO THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


In the earlier days, as is now frequently true in smaller places, 
the superintendent was compelled, in addition to his general 
leadership and managerial duties, to serve in the capacity of 
teacher, principal, supervisor, clerk, and in various other school 
positions. A study by Hughes? of the time given to six different 
types of educational activity on the part of superintendents in 
66 small school systems is given below, not to show the manifest 
unsatisfactory scattering of administrative effort, but to show 
the gradual rise of supervisory and administrative responsibility 
as the size of the system increased. It may be seen by reference 
to the two rows of figures in Table I that the superintendent’s 
time given to supervision gradually increases in the larger towns 
from 9 to 18 per cent; and that the part of his time given to 
administration increases from 17 to 28 per cent. 

Time for these new activities is gained by a corresponding 
reduction in the time devoted to teaching. Table I thus gives 
the story of increasing specialization on the part of the superin- 
tendent’s office as cities increase in size. It reflects exactly what 
has happened as cities have increased in size during the past few 
decades. As cities grow large, the superintendent ceases to teach; 
in still larger cities clerks take over the details of clerical work, 
and special supervisors come to share the superintendent’s super- 
visory activities. In the largest cities special supervisors are 


TABLE I 


DIsTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS TIME IN 66 SMALL ScHoo.t Systems 
Among Srx EpucationaL Functions 
(After Hughes. Figures are median per cents.) 








CiTIes Cities CitTIEs 
Functions wiTH 8-12 wiTH 13-19 WITH 20-26 
TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 
Supervision...............e008. 9% 15% 18% 
Administration...............6. 17 Pak | ai 28 
Professional study.............. 9 10 16 
CMI 6 6b OCG 6.00 00's tees ah 52 31 16 
CRO ca iso oin.ce oecitesieeee o's 8 14 22 
Community leadership........... 7 9 11 














2 Hughes, 0. L., “The Function of the School Superintendent in Theory and Prac- 
tice.” The American School Board Journal, October, 1923, pp. 40-42. 
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added to the point where the superintendent’s work is almost dis- 
tinctly of an administrative character in so far as technical 
supervision is concerned. 


THE RISE OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 


The term “principal” is much older than that of “superintend- 
ent.” Wherever schools have been organized with more than one 
teacher, there has been a tendency to develop a “head,” “master,” 
or “principal” teacher empowered with a certain number of over- 
seeing duties. In part due, no doubt, to its earlier historical pres- 
tige, the executive office of the secondary school achieved admin- 
istrative prominence in the United States considerably before 
that of the elementary school principalship. There is little to be 
said historically concerning the purely supervisory activities of 
either the high school or the elementary school principalship, 
inasmuch as until recently the duties of both offices have been 
conceived to be chiefly administrative and clerical in character, 
rather than supervisory. On the other hand, one of the most 
notable tendencies in the recent growth of supervision has been 
the widespread movement to relieve principals of part or all of 
their teaching duties and, less frequently, of their clerical duties, 
in order that they may devote more of their time to the super- 
vision of instruction. Preceding the office of superintendency in 
origin and general administrative prestige, the office of principal- 
ship has lagged behind the superintendency in the assumption of 
supervisory duties. In the numerous village and small city 
school systems of the country, the principalship in both elemen- 
tary and high schools is still largely devoted to teaching rather 
than to supervisory duties. In the larger city systems, however, 
the principalship, particularly that of the elementary school, has 
come to be regarded as entailing heavy supervisory duties. 

Something of the present status of the elementary principal is 
indicated in Table II, which combines certain data taken from 
McClure’ and Bates.* McClure investigated the distribution of 
time given to various educational functions on the part of 43 
Seattle elementary school principals in 1920. Bates made a sim- 
ilar study in connection with 112 Detroit principals in 1924. From 

8 McClure, Worth, “The Functions of the Elementary School Principal.” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 21:500-514 (March, 1921). 


* Bates, Guy, “Functions of the Elementary School Principal.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Method, 4:178-184 (January, 1925). 
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these studies it is apparent that principals under favorable cir- 
cumstances devote important amounts of time to the following 
five functions: (1) administration, (2) supervision, (3) clerical 
work, (4) community leadership, and (5) professional study. The 
latter two, however, are given time chiefly out of regular school 
hours. Considering regular school hours alone, and based upon 
the Seattle and Detroit studies, Table II shows the manner in 
which the time of the elementary school principal is likely to be 
distributed. 
TABLE II 


ReEATIVE PercentAces oF Time Given To Various Functions Durina 
Scuoot Hours or ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 








112 43 
FuNcTION Derroir SEATTLE 
PRINCIPALS PRINCIPALS 
DEO EE TT CC ET ETE CPT 51% 43% 
NINN io ico k.es a cedacces sesbnveureanace 36 32 
ele sa oii Sno hisesoceddedacKieesat 10 25 
ee ee Ore ee reer re re 3 0 











It may seem from Table II that elementary school principals, 
under favorable conditions, now give approximately one-third of 
their time to supervisory duties. This table bears out the general 
import of the preceding discussion; that is to say, in spite of the 
rapid increase of departmental supervision in recent years, a very 
considerable amount of supervisory responsibility has been at- 
tached to the school principalship. Owing to the broader scope 
of the total work undertaken by principals, the character of the 
special supervisory work which they do is ordinarily not so 
highly specialized as that attached to the work of special super- 
visory departments. Supervision by the principal, on the other 
hand, has certain advantages of contact with the broader educa- 
tional program as a whole which are denied to special supervision, 
and for this reason supervision by administrative officials must be 
looked upon as a fundamental part of professional supervision, 
however specialized certain of its aspects may become. 


THE RISE OF STATE AND COUNTY SUPERVISION 


No account of the rise of administrative supervision would be 
complete without mention of the place of the state and the county 
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as units of control in the organization of public school super- 
vision. Supervision has risen possibly to its greatest heights in 
connection with the administration of city school systems, but 
there are many cases of specially organized supervision in various 
parts of the United States which have been set up by state or 
county boards of education and which in some respects give 
promise of greater educational returns than have as yet charac- 
terized the efforts of city school supervision. The State of Con- 
necticut, for example, provided special supervision service for 
100 towns in 1924-1925. Education began in the early days of 
our national life as a community affair, with the various states, 
as such, taking little interest in and exercising little control over 
local districts. It was not long, however, before the states, par- 
ticularly those in the North, began to grow concerned over the 
civic values attached to public education and to initiate measures 
leading to the general supervision of the public schools. State 
school funds were started; state school offices were created; and a 
body of school legislation was adopted, all of which combined in 
the gradually increasing control which the states slowly but surely 
came to exercise over education. Eventually some form of state 
supervision of public education developed in every state in the 
Union. In a few states specialized supervision has taken on many 
of the aspects of city school supervision, but for the greater part 
state school officers have exercised a type of general supervision 
which is broadly administrative or inspectional in character, and 
which pertains to items of finance, certification, minimum stand- 
ards, etc., rather than to the more special supervisory items, such 
as instruction and classroom procedure. 

In many parts of the United States, and particularly in the 
South and West, the county has developed as an important unit 
in connection with the supervision of local school education. In 
some states—Maryland and Utah, for example—the county has 
become the dominant unit of school control, and in many other 
states the county is the chief unit for the control of rural school 
education. Within this new unit a special type of supervision is 
arising. Already there is a considerable body of literature avail- 
able with reference to the details of rural school supervision. In 
the organization of special supervisory departments the county 
has proceeded somewhat more slowly on the whole than the city 
or the state units of control. When special departments have been 
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established, they usually have followed the forms of organiza- 
tion based upon the experience of city or state supervision. It 
may thus be seen that the problems of organisation of state and 
county supervision are essentially similar to those of city school 
systems. 


IlI—Tue Rise or SpectAL SUPERVISION 


We have seen that supervision is an administrative term which 
has been used to cover a wide range of educational service. In 
the midst of this range there is probably no other service which 
carries a more widely recognized meaning than the activities 
which are commonly known as special supervision and which are 
administered in connection with the so-called special subjects, 
such as music and drawing. 


THE RISE OF SPECIAL SUBJECT SUPERVISION 


Beginning about 1870 a number of new subjects, including 
music, drawing, manual training, and home economics, were 
forced into the public school curriculum by social pressure. As 
neither the superintendent nor the regular teachers were ordi- 
narily prepared to administer instruction in these new subjects, it 
was necessary to place them in the hands of specialists. The 
new subjects became known as special subjects, and were taught 
either by special teachers or by regular teachers with the assist- 
ance and under the general supervision of an expert, who soon 
came to be known as the general supervisor. In due course of 
time, particularly in the larger cities, the problems of methodology 
and subject matter in connection with the special subjects became 
so important that special administrative departments were or- 
ganized and placed in charge of a head official, usually bearing 
either the title of “Supervisor” or that of “Director.” A number 
of other subjects in addition to music and drawing have come to 
be known as special subjects. By 1908, according to Jessup, who 
gave the first systematic account of the rise of special supervision, 
the special subjects were music, drawing, penmanship, manual 
training, sewing, cooking, and physical education.® 

The few figures which are available indicate that there has been 
a rapid expansion of special supervision, particularly in the larger 


S Jessup, Walter A., The Social Factors Affecting Special Supervision in the 
Public Schoole of the United States. Thesis (Ph.D.), Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1911. 
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school systems, since the initial introduction of the special sub- 
jects into the elementary school curriculum. Jessup’s figures in 
1908 do not segregate special supervisors from special teachers, 
hence his data compare but roughly with data which pertain to 
the number of supervisors employed in cities of over 100,000 in 
1923. J. M. Gwinn, in Proceedings and Addresses of the National 
Education Association (Vol. 1, 1913, p. 303), gives certain data 
with reference to the number of supervisors in twenty-seven cities 
in 1913. A contrast of these three sets of data is exhibited in 
Table III.° 

Making allowance for errors due to the basis of comparison, it 
is evident that there has been a striking increase in the percentage 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE oF Cities EMPLOYING SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN 
1923, 1913, anp 1908 








Supervisors | Supervisors | SuPERVISORS 
SuBJEcTs oR SPECIAL In 1913 IN 1923 
TEACHERS 
In 1908 

Physical education.............. 538% 81% 98% 
GID cox esiswas sweiwwess ie eeden 93 90* 93 
Midd Sida dans da ERN RN oNaS 93 90* 93 
Manual training................ 74 81 88 
Home economics..............+: 46 67 81 
Penmanship................000: 27 33 65 
PIED i 6oc cose cseen ase sacs 64 74 86 














* “Practically all’ computed as 90% in securing average. 





of cities employing special supervisors in the six subjects included. 
This is particularly true in connection with penmanship, home 
economics, and physical education. 


SPECIAL SUPERVISION FOR THE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
An important offshoot of special subject supervision has more 
recently appeared in the spreading tendency to extend depart- 
mental supervision to include the academic, as they are some- 
times called, as well as the special subjects. By academic sub- 
jects are meant the old-line subjects, such as arithmetic, language, 


® Unpublished Thesis, University of Washington, 1926. 
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or geography, which, although there is no clear-cut distinction, 
have for the greater part been longer in the curriculum than the 
special subjects, and are in a large degree textbook rather than 
activity subjects. The mass of existing knowledge and experi- 
mental data with reference to the subject matter and methods 
involved in teaching the various academic subjects has increased 
so rapidly in recent years that it has become very difficult for 
the average grade teacher to keep herself expertly informed con- 
cerning advances which have been made in the numerous sub- 
jects which she is called upon to teach. 

As a result a number of cities have organized special super- 
visory departments to provide leadership in connection with vari- 
ous academic subjects such as language, reading, mathematics, 
and science, as well as with special subjects such as music and 
drawing. A supervisory department of mathematics, for ex- 
ample, attempts to codrdinate and articulate all of the instruc- 
tion in numbers, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc., that is offered 
within an entire city school system. 

The spread of supervisory departmentalization which has de- 
veloped in connection with the academic subjects is indicated in 
Table IV, which gives the number of departmental supervisors 
and directors of academic subjects employed in 1923 in forty-four 
cities in the United States having a population of over 100,000. 


THE RISE OF SPECIAL SERVICE SUPERVISION 


Three other types of special supervision have come out of the 
same sources of social pressure which forced the special subjects 
into the curriculum and now differ but little in the more essential 
points of organization from special subject supervision. The 
three types of supervision in question have grown out of the ex- 
tension of the scope of the public-school program into three special 
fields of educational service, which because of numerous similari- 
ties may be considered conjointly under the single title “special 
services,” and which, separately, are perhaps best known respec- 
tively as (1) extension services, (2) special education, and (3) 
research. 


SPECIAL SUPERVISION OF EXTENSION SERVICES 


The first set of educational activities which fall under the gen- 
eral title of special service includes such “wider use” features of 
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TABLE IV 





Re.ativE Numpsers or Supervisors oF AcADEMIC SuBsEcTS EMPLOYED IN 


1923 1n 44 American Cities or Over 100,000 


(Supervisors in charge of two departments are counted as one-half for each.) 





Sussects SUPERVISED 


NUMBER OF 





SUPERVISORS 

Science 

eS OO Re er oe re ere etre 6 

PINIEIIN cco cars trices ees weitere sa ee rae see eRe sole 3 

Nature study and school gardens................0eeee ees 2 

OA sas hscF brews Wane hid Odes Seas 2 

Nature study and geography in elementary schools......... 1 

ET POR CRT OLE TOC E TTT eT 1 

School and home gardens...............0eceeeeeeeeeeees 1 

Elementary science and gardens...............0e0eeeeees 1 

SPMD RODEO. cic nac ess onc aG seed Seam eeeesens see's 1 

ID a5 5550 k xh Addo ee ee NTs le wea eee tse IDE 1 

General science (and Americanization).................... 0.5 
Commercial 19.5 

Commercial subjects............ 0c cece cece eee eeeeeeees 5 

REE Fos Shea viiwew senate EN esen see eek Nee 4 

Dino oie eau as wins cscs atiecwl coves one heats 2 

Commercial education.............ccceecccceeeeeceeeees 1 

Commercial education (and penmanship)................. 0.5 
English 12.5 

MINION 550k Sra escstersinia loons aiicele caw nb auniuinlens 5 

MR reas ee a capa cinereus eee aa be calg yee uieeN 2 

ai i eos scindew Gane G dew ersdectoeererewbonse 1 

Reading (and kindergarten)..............0. ccc eeeeeeeeee 0.5 
Foreign Language 8.5 

Re IN is oii ceccensca eel ec tlaven vesdecseecuse 2 

Modern language in high schools...............000eee sees 1 

Modern language in junior high schools.................++ 1 

NE BUND. 55.66.0650: 045 NODS DESDAR OAR EMC SOR 1 

Ep  y aRe eg en 2S ER IP ae OP PoE a Pe aA :& 
Social Studies 6.0 

ER ARERR aa aan ee ee eae re re 2 

CPO OE TIBIOEG ois ic i oie ie cKceciere ccs cecesesccess 1 

EO TT ET eT ee CRETE eT eee 1 
Mathematics 4.0 

EIS eT ec er eI ee rT 1 


NN ET CE ET TCO CET ERT T Te 
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the modern school program as evening schools, adult education, 
immigration classes, visual education, etc. 

The term “extension” may be said roughly to apply to those 
school activities which are regularly supervised in a given school 
system but which go beyond the range of instruction, hours, or 
types of pupils which are involved in the conventional school 
program. 

The extension movement began in the opening years of the 
twentieth century and rapidly gained headway, particularly in 
the larger cities. Perry stated in 1914 that “in its superficial 
aspects at least, the movement seems to have spread evenly over 
the entire country.” 

A very fair idea of the general scope of extension services may 
be gained from Table V, which is based upon the titles of the 
departmental officers supervising extension services in 1923 in 
forty-four cities of 100,000 population in the United States. 


SUPERVISION OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


The extension of educational opportunity to adults during extra 
school hours was closely paralleled by an expansion of oppor- 
tunity in behalf of a new group of pupils of regular school age, 
which began to occupy a place of importance in school organiza- 
tion about the year 1900. This group of pupils was made up of 
the children who before 1900, because of various mental or physi- 
cal disabilities, had been dropping out of school under the exist- 
ing attendance laws. The gradual enactment of child-welfare, 
anti-child-labor, and compulsory attendance laws, under the 
spreading concept of a universal democratization of educational 
opportunity, has brought these children into school since the 
beginning of the twentieth century in large numbers. 

As a result of this new group of children, and in part aided by 
a more rigid classification of all school children, leading school 
systems began to organize special classes and other means of 
giving special care to exceptional children. By 1910 special 
classes were quite common in the larger citiés of the United 
States.? A study made in 1922 of 124 widely scattered cities in 
the United States, of 5000 population or over, gives evidence of 


the almost uniform presence of special classes.® 
™See Van Sickle, Witmer, Lightmer, and Ayres. ‘Provisions for Exceptional 
Children in Public Schools.” U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No 4, 1911. 


8 Ayer, Fred C., “Present Status of Promotional Plans in City Schools.” American 
School Board Journal, April, 1923, pp. 37-39. 
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TABLE V 
EXTENSION SuPERVISORS AND Directors EMPLOYED IN 1923 1n 44 CiTIEs oF 
Over 100,000 
(Supervisors in charge of two departments are counted as one-half for each.) 
Num- | Num- 
SERVICE SUPERVISED Sovun- “i : Tora. 
VISORS |RECTORS: 
PATNI, 555658 5 55 is SRS FORE AS TOR Ke Os 4 2 6 
Eee Ee Te 2 1 3 
Lecture service and visual education................ 1 2 3 
REVERTING GOIOOIB nig 5.65.0 6 0 6 0:0:66's 6 view 'e 0-900 8 8.006 sis. care 0.5] 2 2.5 
Continuation schools............eecccceeeeeeeeeees 0 2 2 
WAR AEBURROIIOR A 65 0k 65 orks 6 ies oie si 0 wee we 0 2 2 
Evening and summer schools................2ee000: 1 1 2 
PRM So oie us ee 5s n ee tpspe seas ta wn mpegs Sv oxeasle be Ses ets 2 0 3 
Children’s museumsS...............ceececeeeceeeees 2 0 2 
Extended use of public schools...................05: 0 1 1 
Part-time education and Americanization............ 0 1 1 
Evening schools, continuation schools and classes... .. 0 1 1 
Community centers and night schools............... 0 1 1 
Extension and summer schools.................+00+- 0 1 1 
RIES ooo SSS el Rove SSscbis oie hee de ae<e8s 1 0 1 
Community centers......... 0.00 cece cece cece ee eeee 1 0 1 
Immigrant education................ cece eee eee wees 1 0 1 
Adult and supplementary education................. 0 1 1 
Communities, vacation schools, summer activities and 
hans cco ican aa a lea ebn ale w Bin oceS 6 be albvare™ 0 1 1 
Reading museum and art gallery.................... 0 1 1 
CNG CUNOINOOR 6 506i 8S chncen sR eS 6 R03 0 1 1 
Educational extension...............cc eee eee e eens 0 1 1 
Unorganized activities.............0 cece eee ee eee 0 1 1 
MADMIN co's a ain ahs idxisg pyele wie Sis al ee See CET 0 1 1 
POE HUIMRNNONHORD ic oo 5 6 onc.314 v sihieie's. Steele so 80 6 ae plo 1 0 1 
MINN esc oii Sele. cin io SRN Ge aie Ae ae Heda sles 1 0 1 
Community centers and playgrounds................ 1 0 1 
I i stg she sina os SSSA Molsin 6 SSS Ase pees 1 0 1 
Part-time and evening classes...............0.5005- 1 0 1 
Night schools (and penmanship)...................-. 0 0.5} 0.5 
Americanization (and general science)............... 0.5} O 0.5 
A Sis cikexio as Oka Oe ROS AA eS es» Cie 21.0 | 24.5 | 45.5 














Owing to the special nature of the instruction offered in con- 
nection with special classes, it was necessary almost from the 
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beginning to place them in charge of special teachers. As was 
true of the special subjects, special teachers soon led to special 
supervision on a departmentalized basis. Supervision of special 
classes is still, however, far from being standardized in practice. 
A study of 44 cities of over 100,000 population in 1923 revealed 
the presence of 35 supervisors of special schools and classes. 


SUPERVISION OF RESEARCH 


One of the most recent movements in the rise of special super- 
vision has been the rapid development of organized departments 
of research in city school systems since 1920. In 1910 there were 
no departments of research in city school systems. Rochester 
and New Orleans began the movement in 1912, being closely fol- 
lowed by New York, Baltimore, and Schenectady in 1913. The 
movement proceeded slowly for the next five or six years but 
gained rapid headway in the year 1920, that year witnessing the 
addition of departments of research in some dozen or more cities 
in various parts of the United States. Since 1920 the movement 
has continued to spread rapidly. Baldwin reported eighty centers 
with research bureaus in 1923.° For the most part these were in 
large cities, state departments of education, and universities. A 
report made in 1925 asserted that 117 cities were known to have 
organized bureaus of research.?° 

The work of research is quite generally centered in the problem 
of increasing school efficiency through the ascertainment of a more 
exact knowledge concerning educational processes and results, but 
there is wide variation in the activities undertaken by research 
departments in different cities. The earlier departments of re- 
search were closely allied to the survey movement in education. 
A large share of their work was concerned with the administration 
of tests and the compilation of statistics. More recently an in- 
creasing proportion of time has been devoted to the analysis of 
educational situations and the experimental solution of classroom 
and administrative problems. A study of the scope of work of 
eighteen research bureaus by Deffenbaugh in 1923 indicated a 
wide range of research duties.‘ These included, in the majority 


® Baldwin, Bird T., ‘Educational Research.” U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 42, 1923. 

1 World Book Company, Test Service Bulletin No. 11. 

1 Deffenbaugh, W. S. “Research Bureau in City School Systems.” Uv. 8. 
Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet, No. 5. 
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of cases, the administration of both educational and intelligence 
tests. Many bureaus were responsible for school statistics such 
as attendance, enrollment, size of classes, teaching load, census, 
etc. Other functions named by Deffenbaugh given in order of 
the frequency with which they occurred were: special research 
studies, classification of pupils, age-grade studies, development of 
courses of study, cost studies, training teachers in the use of 
tests, improvement of teaching, school counseling, advising teach- 
ers on research projects, publicity, test construction, census, super- 
intendent’s annual report, and conducting educational clinics. 

The progress report (February, 1926) of a study being made 
by H. B. Chapman, under the direction of Director B. R. Bucking- 
ham of the Ohio State University Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, summarizes the “fifteen things which bureaus of educa- 
tional research do most frequently.” Out of a total of fifty-six 
bureaus the frequencies of the various functions are given as 
follows: 


1. The giving of educational tests..............ccc cee eeeees 54 
2. The giving of mental tests................ cece cece cece ee 51 
Bi ClRMGOARIOD GCF DUNN 6 occ vccasiccecccsccsccvcitssecccees 46 
4. The making of special investigations other than surveys.. 44 
5; TRG MAKING Of GUPVEIB. 6.60 ccsccccsccicscecocscesceccaces 43 
6. Experimental study of curricular and instructional problems 41 
7. Devising record and report forms.................20eeee 35 
hsp Oy MUNNAR 516 0 aie aisssiate'e wic's oie ses ouaisinieigsietGewiedenins 32 
DO, TORII POV MMIOIS 9.5 0.:5.0;5.06 osicisceneseciedisnscosse vives 28 
10. Experimental study of problems of administration....... 26 
11. Guiding research studies of students and others.......... 25 
12. Maintenance of a psychological clinic..................+. 24 
13. Student personnel problems...................0eeeeeeees 23 
14, Educational guidance............csccccscsccecececcecvees 22 
RBs, PRN SOME UIOD ios esieic sence Reais a bie Ase oo We Sees anes 20 


OTHER TYPES OF SPECIAL SERVICE SUPERVISION 


The foregoing paragraphs, which have been devoted to a con- 
sideration of the recent development of special supervision in 
connection with extension, special classes, and educational re- 
search, by no means exhaust the group of special services which 
have become subject to departmentalized supervision. Other 
types of educational service, such as kindergarten work, child 
accounting, and vocational guidance, not to mention the more 
material services connected with finances and school equipment, 
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have frequently been organized upon a departmental basis. There 
has been a considerable degree of overlapping from city to city 
in the special functions assigned to the control of the various 
supervisory officials. It is not always possible, moreover, to 
distinguish between subjects as such and services as such. For 
example, library activities have been regarded as an integral part 
of extension service in some cities, as a special service in other 
celties, and as a special teaching subject in still other cities. Ina 
similar manner the administration of health activities has some- 
times been regarded separately as a special service, and at other 
times as a phase of the special subject, physical education. This, 
of course, is merely a reflection of the well-known historical ten- 
dency for activities originally organized on an extra-curricular 
basis subsequently to become organized as curricular subjects. 











CHAPTER II 


STATE SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
NEW YORK 


J. Cayce Morrison 


SUPERVISION A CoOPERATIVE PROCEDURE 


The term supervision as generally used connotes a codperative 
procedure between officers and teachers. When applied to the 
series of functions exercised by a State Education Department, 
supervision means primarily a codperative procedure between 
officials of the Department and the supervisory officers of the local 
schools. In other words, no State Education Department could 
expect to have personnel enough to work directly with teachers. 
Nor would such an organization be desirable, since such state 
officials would be primarily duplicating the work expected of local 
supervisory officers. 

One cannot discuss the supervisory functions of a State Educa- 
tion Department without taking cognizance of the sameness and 
difference involved in the two terms, “inspection” and “super- 
vision.” In our general thinking “inspection” has come to mean 
looking into, examining, criticizing destructively, commanding as 
an authority from above, whereas “supervision” has come to mean 
helping, encouraging, evaluating constructively, inspiring to higher 
attainments. 

Nor can one approach a discussion of supervision by state 
- departments of education without realizing that there is a con- 
siderable overlapping of meaning in the two terms, “supervision” 
and “administration.” What one would call “supervision” an- 
other might call “administration.” For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, however, the writer proposes to limit the meaning of 
“supervision” to its simplest element, namely, helping others to 
do a better job than they would do without assistance from the 
supervising agency. 

22 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE STaTE EpucaTION DEPARTMENT 


In New York the State Education Department is organized into 
16 divisions and a number of bureaus. Four of these divisions, 
namely, Higher Education, Secondary Education, Elementary 
Education, and Vocational Education are headed by Assistant 
Commissioners, who with the Counsel of the Department serve as 
a cabinet to the President of the University of the State of New 
York and the Commissioner of Education. Only questions of 
policy that are of concern to the entire department are placed 
before the cabinet for consideration and discussion. In addition 
to serving as directors of their respective divisions, the Assistant 
Commissioners have general administrative direction and super- 
vision of the several bureaus assigned to them by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Each of the remaining divisions is headed by a Director. These 
divisions are: State Museum, State Library, Archives and His- 
tory, Law, Administration, Attendance, Examinations and Inspec- 
tions, Finance, Library Extension, School Buildings and Grounds, 
Visual Instruction, and Teacher Training and Certification. 

The work of certain of these divisions, such as, Law, Adminis- 
tration, and Finance is purely administrative. The work of 
others, such as, the State Library, State Museum, and Archives 
and History is primarily administrative. The work of the Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Higher and Professional Education does 
not touch directly the work of the public schools and is, therefore, 
omitted in this discussion. The objectives, techniques, and prac- 
tices of the remaining divisions and of the several bureaus directly 
serving the school people in the field are discussed briefly in the 
following pages. 


THE ATTENDANCE DIvISsION 


The chief objectives of this Division are: to improve the system 
of child accounting, to facilitate the procedure of issuing working 
certificates, and to keep in every school district of-the State the 
percentage of attendance at the highest reasonable level. These 
objectives are attained through personal correspondence and in- 
terview and through giving instruction in the law and its practical 
application; by encouraging the extension and vitalization of the 
spirit of the law among the patrons of the school; by advising 
with superintendents, principals, teachers, school board members, 
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and attendance officers; by building up better contacts with the 
school officers, the courts, and other organized welfare agencies; 
and by examining the records of the census, attendance, school 
ages, and other data recorded in local schools and submitted to 
the Department. Gradually this division is shifting its chief 
effort from attempting to check the attendance of every individual 
pupil in the State to a more helpful supervisory leadership of the 
local officials charged with enforcing the compulsory attendance 
and child labor laws. 


Tue BuILDINGs AND GrouNDS DIvISsION 


This division is charged with the approval of plans and speci- 
fications for new buildings in all sections of the State except in 
first and second class cities. The staff of the division advises 
with boards of education, superintendents of schools, and public 
spirited citizens concerning school building needs, including per- 
manent equipment and school sites. Over a period of years it has 
exercised tremendous influence throughout the State toward culti- 
vating a desire on the part of the public for school building accom- 
modations over and above the minimum requirements of the 
statutory law. Chief among these advances is the interest that 
has been fostered in adequate playgrounds and recreational 
facilities.* 


EXAMINATIONS AND INSPECTIONS DIVISION? 


Without question the Examinations and Inspections Division 
exerts a more profound influence on schoolroom practice and pro- 
cedure in every section of the State than does any other division 
of the Department. This influence is exercised both through the 
power of its penetrating and far-reaching examination system 
and through the personal contacts of the ten men who spend more 
than half of the working days of each school year in actual 
schoolroom visitation. During the past five years, viewed from 
the standpoint of supervision, this division has been undergoing 
two decided and important changes. 

First, the spirit of its examinations is changing. These exam- 


1See Twentieth Annual Report, New York State Education Department, 1924, 
pp. 265-270. 

2 For more extensive discussion of the work of this division see Skinner, A. W., 
“Supervision, Through Examinations and Inspections, of Schools of New York State.” 
High School Quarterly, July, 1923, pp. 214-223. 
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inations are shifting from an emphasis upon the acquisition of 
mere facts to a type of examination that stimulates thinking, 
tests capacity for organization of subject matter, and exercises the 
judgment of pupils. Moreover, the division is gradually improv- 
ing the type of its examinations through the utilization of certain 
techniques evolved in the development of standardized measure- 
ments. 

Second, in its field service, this division is gradually shifting 
its emphasis from the method implied in the term “inspection” 
to the more modern practice involved in the term “supervision.” 
While most of the men on this staff have specialized in a single 
field of subject matter, the majority have had experience and 
some training in the general fields of elementary and secondary 
education. They usually spend a half day or more in each school 
they visit. This time is devoted to classroom visitation, to a 
discussion of problems of the school with the principal or super- 
intendent, and occasionally to meeting the teachers for discussion 
of general or specific problems confronting the school. 

In addition to what is done through examinations and school 
visitation the members of this division exert a considerable in- 
fluence through group conference work. The plan is simply to 
bring together into relatively small groups those teachers, super- 
visors, or principals who are especially interested in a particular 
field or with certain clearly defined problems. When these prob- 
lems involve method of teaching, the general practice is to devote 
one-half day to observation of good teaching and the remainder 
of the day to a discussion of the methods and procedures involved. 
This year the division staff is giving special attention to the 
functions and responsibilities of the high school principal. 


Liprary EXTENSION 


The Library Extension Division supervises the work of all pub- 
lic school libraries in the State and codperates with public school 
officials to make library service in their schools as‘useful as pos- 
sible. “Modern teaching methods demand a wide choice of books 
in all subjects for all pupils. These books must be organized into 
a working library and administered by a librarian fitted by train- 
ing and personality to teach the use of books, not only as a sup- 
plement to the curriculum and as a means of vocational advance- 
ment, but as a leisure occupation which will increase the personal 
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satisfactions and social usefulness of the child throughout his 
life.’ The objectives set up by this division are: “A librarian 
with at least a minimum amount of library training in every high 
school, with elementary schools to be included as soon as possible; 
a suitable collection of books numbering at least five per pupil in 
every rural, elementary, and high school in the State; adequate 
instruction in the use and appreciation of books and libraries in 
all teacher training institutions and in the public schools; and 
rooms and equipment more nearly approaching ideal conditions 
than is at present the case.” 

The field work of this division operates along the following 
lines: (a) encouragement of librarians, the indication of strong 
and weak points in their technique, specific suggestions for their 
improvement, and labor-saving devices to increase their efficiency ; 
(b) in the unorganized libraries, found especially in smaller 
schools, actual working with the librarian or school officials, dis- 
carding, classifying, cataloging, and planning the completion of 
the organization; (c) consultations with principals, superintend- 
ents, presidents of boards of education, followed by written rec- 
ommendations as to the needs of the library and its future 
developments. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


One member of the staff of this division gives practically his 
full time to the supervision of the teacher-training classes. Dur- 
ing the past year there were 78 of these classes located for the 
most part in villages under 4500 population. Graduates of these 
classes are restricted for the most part to work in the one-room 
rural schools and to a three-year period. The supervisor spends 
usually one day with each class. Where a teacher seems to need 
some special help, he returns often for the second or third visit. 
During these supervisory visits he observes the work in each 
class period, discusses questions of curriculum, practice teaching, 
equipment, etc., with the teacher or the principal of the school 
and sometimes with the board of education. 

The director of the division devotes the major part of his field 
time to codperation with normal school principals and faculties, 
in developing and improving the work of the ten state normal 
schools. He also devotes considerable effort and time to meeting 
with groups of supervisory officers and conferences of teachers 
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for consideration and discussion of problems of teacher training 
and certification. This division through its constantly increasing 
improvement of teacher-training work is gradually exerting a 
profound influence on the work of the public schools of the State. 


VisuaL INSTRUCTION 


This division has no field staff other than the director. The 
work of the division is best described through its own statement 
of objectives. 

a. It collects original photographic negatives for many fields of study 
and from these prepares and organizes in appropriate classifications lantern 
slides and photographic prints. 

b. It does the work of circulating these slides and photographs through- 
out the State as temporary loans for educational purposes. 

c. It receives and passes upon applications from the schools of the State 
for the approval of projection apparatus and of reproductions of standard 
works of art, with a view to making apportionments of money toward the 
purchase of the same, and makes necessary inspections of such aids incident 
to reporting upon applications. 

d. It endeavors to set up correct standards for the selection of pictures. 

e. It strives to determine the educational value of visual aids to in- 
struction and to develop an effective use of them. 

The director of the division spends considerable time in the 
field addressing groups of teachers, conferring with principals and 
superintendents concerning ways and means of improving their 
work through the use of visual instruction. Through the means 
indicated in the statement of objectives this division renders real 
service to practically every school in the State and exercises a 
considerable influence on methods of teaching, particularly in the 
elementary field. 


VOCATIONAL AND EXTENSION DIVISION 


The functions of this division are best discussed in the follow- 
ing statement of objectives prepared by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational and Extension Education. 


OBJECTIVES 


Our general supervisory objective is to render specific educational service 
to local superintendents and supervisory officers, to local civic, social, and 
service groups of citizens, to staff members of teacher-training institutions, 
and to prospective teachers and teachers in service through regional and 
state conferences and through summer session programs. The specific 
objectives in these respective fields may be briefly summarized as follows: 
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1. Work with local supervisory officers. In the educational fields of 
agriculture, homemaking, trade and industrial subjects, industrial arts, con- 
tinuation schools, adult education, and education for physically handi- 
capped children it is the chief responsibility of our supervisors to guide 
and direct local programs through local supervisors. Essentially this func- 
tion consists in helping local supervisors in (a) organizing the work, (b) 
delegating the responsibility, and (c) checking results and activities to 
make sure that the work as outlined has been conducted. One of the 
major functions of the Division is to assist in developing competent local 
leadership. Special conferences are organized for local supervisors and 
principals. Special professional courses for supervisors are arranged and 
individual counseling is emphasized. 

2. Educational leadership with social, civic, and service groups. Such 
groups as associated industries, labor organizations, chambers of commerce, 
rotary clubs, women’s clubs, Americanization leagues, charity groups, child 
welfare groups, the grange, the farm bureau, the Dairymen’s League are 
looking to this department for suggestions and guidance in the formula- 
tion of policies in their educational programs. By means of individual 
conferences with the education committee of these various statewide 
groups and by means of public talks and press announcements our super- 
visors are giving a valuable type of leadership to these citizens’ organiza- 
tions. 

3. Assistance at teacher-training institutions. Institutions throughout 
the State responsible for the training of teachers, supervisors, and leaders 
in the educational fields indicated look to our supervisors for suggestions in 
organizing curricula and courses to meet the specific needs of trainees. In 
many instances the supervisors actually assist in the selection and organ- 
ization of content of courses of instruction. Also they frequently direct 
summer session instruction or conduct courses themselves in such sessions. 


4. Regional and state conferences. Regional and state conferences ap- | 
propriate to the needs of supervisors and teachers are conducted through- | 


out the year at convenient centers. 

5. From time to time supervisors prepare lists of equipment, lists of 
selected books, building plans and plans for the arrangement of rooms and 
equipment in shops and laboratories for use of local principals and super- 
visors. 

6. Advisory board conferences. In connection with the major branches 
of our educational service local advisory boards are appointed by boards of 
education, to assist in the organization of content of instruction and in 
promoting the general welfare of the school through the vocational groups 
of school patrons to be served. 


Bureaus EXxeErcisinc Supervisory FuNcTIONS 


In addition to the work of the divisions discussed in the fore- 
going, there are five bureaus assigned to the Assistant Commis- 
sioners for Secondary and Elementary Education which render 
service of a supervisory nature. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS BUREAU 


Many of the activities of this Bureau are intended to aid local 
supervisory officials. Among these activities surveys, both local 
and statewide, serve the greatest number of people. Each year 
all the rural schools of the State (including villages under 4500 
population) have been invited to join in a survey of some one 
subject. The procedure includes training of local people to give 
the test, an inquiry into methods and educational procedures used 
in the several schools codperating, and a report of the Bureau 
which analyzes the weaknesses and suggests standards of attain- 
ment. In at least two cases, reading and spelling, these surveys 
have been followed by bulletins giving more specific information 
concerning ways and means for improving teaching. 

Local surveys especially have been used to stimulate the 
thought of teachers concerning questions pertaining to the course 
of study, promotion plans, and improving methods of teaching. 
Such stimulation is an essential phase of supervision. When the 
desire for improvement has been aroused, then the supervisory 
effort is passed to other organizations, such as, the normal school 
faculties and the supervisors of other divisions of the Education 
Department. 

A large number of teachers at various times have codperated 
with the Bureau in simple research projects closely related to 
teaching. Problems being so studied this year are: 

1. Nature of Arithmetic Problem Difficulties. 

2. Diagnosis of Pupil Difficulties in English by Case Study 

Methods. 
. Habit Ratings of Pupils in Different Ability Groups. 
. Construction of Exercises to Improve Sentence Structure. 
. A Study of Teacher-Pupil Incompatibility. 
. Individual Differences in Written Vocabulary. 

7. Case Studies of Rapid Acceleration. 

During the past year some sixteen or eighteen superintendents 
in cities, villages, and rural areas have codperated with the Bureau 
in the training of teachers to prepare and use the new type test 
or objective examination. In most cases these superintendents 
have used the work of objective testing as a partial basis for 
their more effective supervisory program. One of the chief aims 
in this work is to lead teachers to a more careful analysis of 
subject matter and methods of presenting it. 
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Another large group of teachers scattered throughout the State 
have codperated with the Bureau in attempting to adjust subject 
matter to the needs of pupil groups of different levels of mental 
ability. 

The work of the psychologist of the Bureau deals with chil- 
dren who are in need of special class instruction. She has carried 
her work much farther than this and is now undertaking to 
advise supervisory officers concerning the variety of problems 
involved in mental disability of pupils. The work is gradually 
growing into the broader field of the psychology of maladjusted 
school children. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION BUREAU 


The major function of the Medical Inspection Bureau is to 
supervise the work of school medical inspectors, school dentists, 
school nurses, and school dental hygienists. In addition this 
bureau has on its staff a nutritionist, who advises directly with 
teachers, supervisory officers, and public spirited organizations 
concerning ways and means of improving the nutrition of school 
children. 

One of the chief functions of this bureau is to stir the medical 
and dental professions and public spirited organizations toward 
the improvement of the health service of the schools. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUREAU 


The Physical Education Bureau is charged with the immediate 
supervision of the nearly 1,000 teachers and supervisors of physi- 
cal education throughout the State. This function is exercised 
through personal visitation, through conferences, and through 
the monthly publication of a bulletin designed to keep physical 
training teachers and supervisory officers abreast of the latest 
experimental evidence and thought concerning physical education. 


RURAL EDUCATION BUREAU 


The Rural Education Bureau was organized to codrdinate the 
activities of the Department with reference to rural schools and 
to act as a liaison officer between the Department and the 208 
district superintendents who are charged with the supervision of 
schools in the rural areas and incorporated villages under 4500 
population. This bureau has gradually built up certain well de- 
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fined methods of procedure designed to improve the work of the 
village and rural schools. 

First, for the annual regional conferences of the district super- 
intendents the bureau has undertaken to organize programs of a 
professional nature that bring the best procedures of the different 
superintendents in the various phases of supervision to the fore- 
front for discussion. Each year at least one outstanding leader 
in education within the State participates in these conferences by 
bringing to the superintendents the results of his particular studies 
and investigation in supervision. 

Second, this bureau passes upon, approves, and advises as to 
ways and means of improving the programs for the teacher con- 
ferences held by the superintendents in their respective districts 
or within the counties. This phase of service is bringing gradual 
improvement in the conferences and in the use of conferences as 
a step in the whole supervisory program of the superintendent.® 

Third, this bureau through the codperation of a committee rep- 
resenting various phases of rural education is undertaking to re- 
vise the syllabi of the elementary schools in such a way as to 
make them more adaptable to the use of one- and two-room rural 
schools, 

Fourth, this bureau is directly charged with the administra- 
tion of the Central School Act and with the supervision of the 
schools that are being developed in these districts.‘ 

Fifth, through coérdinating the efforts of the several divisions 
and bureaus of the Department and in coéperation with the dis- 
trict superintendents the bureau has succeeded in diminishing 
the amount of clerical work to be done by superintendents and 
is thereby releasing more of their time and energy for supervisory 
functions. 


Tue ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EpucaTIoNn DIvIsIons 


It is a function of the Assistant Commissioners for Elementary 
and Secondary Education with reference to their respective fields 
to help determine policies and objectives, to advise with special- 
ists, supervisors, bureau chiefs, and directors concerning ways and 
means of attaining these objectives, and to organize and codrdi- 


3 See Morrison, J. O., “The Use of the Teacher Conferences as a Means of Super- 
vision.” New York State Education, September, 1927, pp. 47-52. 

“Central Rural Schools.” University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 
882, Aug. 15, 1927. 
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nate the educational forces of the State toward the improvement 
of curricula and methods of instruction. 


SUMMARY 


In brief, the New York State Education Department has more 
than 100 staff members who render field service. These staff 
members spend approximately from one-quarter to two-thirds of 
their time in the field. Their field service functions in the fol- 
lowing directions: 

1. There is a limited amount of classroom visitation, made 
usually at the request of the local supervisory officer, as a basis 
for further discussion between him and the State official con- 
cerning special problems confronting his local supervisory or ad- 
ministrative program. 

2. A considerable portion of field service is devoted to con- 
ferences, joint supervisory observation, and discussion with local 
supervisory officers as to ways and mefns of improving their own 
particular service. 

3. All members of the Department spend more or less time and 
energy in taking part on programs for teachers’ meetings in cities, 
counties, or supervisory districts and villages, the zone meetings 
of the State Teachers’ Association, and the conferences of smaller 
groups of teachers called for special consideration of specific 
problems. 

4. Most members of the staff devote some time to research, or 
at least to the study of specific problems in their respective fields, 
as a means of disseminating knowledge and arousing interest. 
These studies are printed or mimeographed by the Department 
and distributed to the groups of local school workers whom the 
studies are designed to help. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PLAN OF SUPERVISION IN MARYLAND 


PREPARED BY MEMBERS OF THE,STAFF OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION OF MARYLAND 


Instructional supervision in the twenty-three Maryland coun- 
ties' which have a school enrollment of 155,000 is carried on by 
three state supervisors of high schools; an Assistant State Superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary instruction; an Assistant State 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools; and fifty-two county super- 
visors of white elementary schools. In addition there is a State 
Supervisor of Music; a State Director of Vocational Education; 
a State Director of Physical Education; a State Supervisor of 
Colored Schools; and nineteen county supervisors of colored 
schools. 

The State Superintendent of Schools, who is keenly interested 
in the problem of improving classroom instruction, does some 
visiting with the county superintendents, encouraging them in 
taking an active part and interest in the work of their county 
supervisors. 


SUPERVISION OF Hiagu ScHOOLS 


The county high schools are supervised by three state super- 
visors, who were chosen by reason of their outstanding ability as 
high school principals. They spend all of their time in the field 
with six hundred seventy high school teachers in one hundred 
fifty-four high schools, each school receiving at least three visits 
ayear. Each high school supervisor covers one-third of the State. 
These men observe classroom teaching in the academic subjects 
and confer with the teachers and the principals; they conduct 
meetings where demonstration lessons are taught and critiques are 
held; they organize the high school teachers in each county into 

1 Baltimore City has its own supervisory organization which is not connected in 
any way with the State system. 
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a professional working body, holding county-wide meetings sev- 
eral times a year. During the year each teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to observe and discuss a demonstration lesson in the sub- 
ject which he himself teaches. Course of study revision in the 
various high school subjects is growing out of these group sub- 
ject matter meetings. The high school work throughout the State 
is unified by a monthly conference held by the three supervisors 
with the State Superintendent of Schools. 


SUPERVISION OF WHITE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


In the field of elementary education the Assistant State Super- 
intendent and an Assistant State Supervisor spend about two- 
thirds of their time in field work visiting schools and observing 
classroom instruction, also attending teachers’ meetings conducted 
by the fifty-two supervisors in the twenty-three counties. These 
county supervisors are a highly selected group of women, ap- 
pointed on the approval of the State Superintendent of Schools. 
The State pays two-thirds of the salaries of the supervisors, 
which range from $2040 to $3000. There is now one supervisor 
for about every sixty white elementary teachers in the State; the 
quota will be fifty-nine when we are able to get all the super- 
visors required by the State school law. 

In eight counties having less than 80 white elementary teach- 
ers, only one supervising or helping teacher is required by law; 
in the larger counties from two to seven are employed, depending 
on the number of white elementary teachers in service (see 
map). 

Each county superintendent is authorized to organize his own 
scheme of supervision. In counties employing but one supervisor, 
all of the teachers are under the direction of this supervisor, who 
plans group meetings for teachers of primary grades; group meet- 
ings for teachers of intermediate and grammar grades; group 
meetings for teachers of one-room rural schools. In counties em- 
ploying two supervisors the work may be zoned so that one super- 
visor works with all teachers in a certain section of the county, 
and the other supervisor, with all teachers in the other section; 
or perhaps one supervisor is designated as a Rural Supervisor 
having charge of the rural schools and the other as a Grade Super- 
visor having charge of town schools. In counties employing three 
or more supervisors the work is more highly specialized, the 
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supervisors being designated respectively as Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Grades, Supervisor of Grammar Grades, Supervisor of One- 
teacher Schools. Music is taught in the larger schools by a 
teacher who is specially trained in that subject. In the smaller 
rural schools it is taught by the teacher of the regular school 
subjects. In Maryland music is regarded as one of the regular 
school subjects, and all normal school graduates complete courses 
in music before they receive their teaching certificates. 

The conditions under which a supervisor does her work are 
just as essential to successful supervision as the legal and pro- 
fessional qualifications required of the supervisor. She must 
not “spread herself out too thin.” She probably cannot do her 
best work if she has more than 50 or 60 teachers under her direc- 
tion. She ought to be able to visit every teacher once each 
month and some of them more often than that, if she is to do the 
kind of constructive work which brings worthwhile results. 


SUPERVISORY QUALIFICATIONS 


The following statement of conditions under which candidates 
for supervisory positions may secure certificates from the State 
Superintendent, provided a county superintendent is considering 
the desirability of securing their services, was prepared in con- 
ference with the supervising teachers already employed in the 
counties. 


LecAL REQUIREMENT 


-_ 


. Graduation from a two-year standard normal school, or the equivalent. 

2. In addition to “1,” two full years of work at a standard college, or 
the equivalent, not less than one-half in academic branches related 
to the elementary schools and the other half in advanced elementary 
school methods and supervision. 

3. In lieu of “1” and “2” may be substituted graduation from a standard 
college, either including or with the addition of one full year of work 
in Education, including elementary school methods and supervision. 

4. Four years of successful teaching experience in elementary schools. 

(Supervisors from the State Department of Education pass judgment 

on the candidates’ ability to teach as a prerequisite to any considera- 

tion for a certificate in supervision). 


PROFESSIONAL EQuiIPMENT 


-_ 


. Knowledge of subject matter and knowledge of technique of teaching 
to the extent of being able to 
a. Sense a teacher’s problem. 
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b. Suggest helpful procedures and devices. 
c. Analyze and reconstruct a lesson. 
. Ability to formulate and carry out sane supervisory policies based on 
needs of the group and of individual teachers. This means 
a. To decide upon specific objectives. 
b. To plan and conduct teachers’ meetings which will further the 
objectives. 
. Necessary aptitudes, which may be expressed as 
. Sincerity of purpose. 
. Ability to work harmoniously with people. 
. Ability to stimulate teachers to greater achievement. 
. Ability to take into consideration the teacher’s point of view. 
. An optimistic temperament and a sane outlook on life. 
. Areal interest in the work. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF METHOD IN SUPERVISION 


A personal interview with the state supervisors of elementary 
schools is required, during which the candidate will be asked to 
demonstrate the application of supervisory skill in several typical 
teaching situations. 

It is, of course, no easy matter to secure supervisors who 
meet our standards. We are finding it a good policy to pick 
out strong teachers in our own system who seem to have the 
qualities which will make for successful supervisors and to en- 
courage them to look toward supervision and to definitely train 
for it by taking up university courses in supervision and, if 
possible, by serving as critic teachers at the normal schools. 
There is a big advantage in securing as supervisors teachers who 
have developed in a good supervisory system because such teach- 
ers have been used to attending a high type of professional 
teachers’ meetings; they know by actual experience how helpful 
a supervisor’s visit to the classroom can be; and, therefore, they 
have a background for the job which is a tremendous advantage 
to them. Teachers who have not grown up in a system having 
well-organized supervision find themselves to a certain extent 
handicapped when they undertake supervision—no matter how 
well trained they are. It is possible to find people who have the 
Master’s Degree in Education and Supervision with no idea of 
how to conduct a really professional teachers’ meeting because 
they themselves have never attended one. 

It is, therefore, a good thing, if possible, to pick supervisors 
who have themselves had the experience of teaching and of de- 
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veloping in a well-organized supervisory system; who know from 
practical experience how helpful a visit from a trained and sym- 
pathetic supervisor can be; how helpful a teachers’ meeting con- 
ducted by a trained and sympathetic leader can be. 


DEVELOPING SUPERVISORS IN SERVICE 


After securing supervising teachers the school system has the 
responsibility of promoting their growth and of maintaining high 
standards of supervision. Our State Department of Education 
endeavors to accomplish this through four major activities: 

1. State-wide conferences and sectional conferences of super- 

visors. 

2. Visits of the state supervisors to the counties. 

3. Professional bulletins published by the State Department. 

4, A six weeks’ summer school course in the theory and prac- 

tice of supervision in the county schools. 


Each of these activities plays an important part in establishing 
and maintaining supervisory standards. A summer school course, 
conducted by the state supervisors under university auspices, was 
attended by twenty-seven people who were either engaged in 
supervision in Maryland or preparing for it. They observed 
classroom teaching in one-teacher, two-teacher, and large graded 
schools; they made detailed analyses of the teaching procedures; 
they conducted conferences with individual teachers, and they 
planned programs and assignments for teachers’ meetings based on 
the needs of the teachers they observed. The students of the 
course gave all of their time to the work, for which they received 
university credits. A six weeks’ conference of supervisors, such 
as this, for the purpose of studying their problems in a practical 
way, serves to unify the professional ideals and standards of a 
school system; serves to show how these ideals and standards may 
be worked out in a real situation; and serves to develop fine 
enthusiasm and esprit de corps. 

In their visits to the counties the state supervisors study the 
teaching in the classrooms and the county supervisor’s method of 
working with her teachers, afterwards analyzing with the county 
supervisor both the teaching procedure and the supervisory pro- 
cedure for the purpose of aiding the supervisor to do her most 
effective work. They also attend in every county group meet- 
ings conducted by the county supervisors, afterwards aiding 
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om these supervisors to critically evaluate their own meetings. The 
m- state supervisors confer with the county superintendents and 
on- supervisors as to county policies and objectives for the year; 
they study the printed and mimeographed material prepared by 
the supervisors for distribution in the respective counties; they 
» study problems in connection with the local course of study 
the ~ making and revision, problems in connection with the classifi- 
igh > cation, promotion, and retardation of children, and problems in 
10n —* connection with the results of standardized tests. 
' State-wide and sectional conferences of superintendents and 
er- || supervisors are a potent means of maintaining high standards in 
© supervision. Here state-wide obiectives are determined upon. 
' Topics such as these are discussed: 
ont. . Principles and procedures of course of study making. 
ac- The tests of a high type of supervision from the county super- 
4 intendents’ point of view. 
ing j How may we secure better preparation of teachers for their 
rse, daily work? 
was oy What professional equipment can the normal schools guar- 
in antee for their graduates? 
ved Can the county supervisors guarantee continued growth on 
ded the basis of the normal school equipment? 
es; What criteria would you employ to evaluate the quality of 
hey teaching and of supervision? 
on 5 Maryland has no state course of study. A state department has 
the no laboratory to test out a course of study. The making of a 
ved course of study is one of the most important instruments of 
uch county supervision. At the present time each of the counties is 
ical in a different stage of curriculum revision. The State sets up 
fa goals of accomplishment in the several subjects which are useful 
1ay to the counties in developing their local courses. The State De- 
fine | partment helps and encourages the counties through conferences. 
Two state-wide conferences and one regional conference are held 
the each year for superintendents and supervisors. Each county has 
| of a series of not less than four group meetings for teachers part 
nty of the time of which is devoted to the topic of course of study 
ro- revision. At these meetings mimeographed course of study mate- 
ost rial is provided for discussion. 
et- The regional meetings for supervisors are held for the purpose 


of studying the work of the supervisor in the particular county 
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where the meeting is held. Sometimes a day is spent in visiting 
different classrooms in the county; sometimes the visiting super- 
visors observe a teachers’ meeting conducted by the local super- 
visor. In the evening the group of supervisors and superintend- 
ents meet to evaluate the work observed. 

The State Department of Education each year publishes bulle- 
tins and issues mimeographed material designed to aid in the 
professional growth of supervisors and teachers, as well as to 
inform the public of the work of the schools. These bulletins 
are available for every elementary teacher in the State. Bulle- 
tins recently published include the following: 


A Supervisor of Town Schools Analyzes Her Work (October, 1926). A 
63-page bulletin comprising the report of a Maryland supervisor in one 
of the counties. (Each of the supervisors in Maryland submits an 
annual report to the State Superintendent of Schools concerning the 
more important activities of the school year. One of these reports is 
selected each year for publication.) 

Side Lights on the Supervision of Primary Grades (December, 1927). A 
150-page bulletin to which eight supervisors contributed. Part I treats 
of “Teaching and Testing the School Subjects”; Part II, “Some Pro- 
fessional Problems in Supervision.” 

Silent Reading (March, 1926). A third edition and revision including 
reading goals for each grade. These goals have been tried out in 
Maryland during the past four years and are approved by teachers and 
supervisors. 

Arithmetic Goals (October, 1925). A second edition and revision. 67 pages. 

The Teaching of Citizenship (August, 1926). 262 pages. 

Goals of Achievement in English. 20 pages. 

Tentative Goals in History. 52 pages. 

Worth-While Teachers’ Meetings. 87 pages. 

Worth-While Patrons’ Meetings. 98 pages. 

Workable Daily Programs for One- and Two-Teacher Schools. 34 pages. 

School Publicity, A Professional Opportunity and Obligation. 93 pages. 

Books for the Elementary School Library. 136 pages. 

Material for the Celebration of Special Days. 144 pages. 

Tentative Goals in Geography. 170 pages. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING SUPERVISION 


In conclusion, we desire to present a statement of fundamental 
principles upon which supervision of instruction in our elementary 
schools rests. 

Competent supervision is the best method known for improving 
the quality of teaching, both before and after the teacher enters 
the service. Supervision is a teacher-training proposition; even 
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normal schools and teacher-training schools base their practice- 
school work on the foregoing principle. 

1. The supervisor’s chief function is to improve the quality of 
teaching. This involves a very broad and thorough knowledge 
of subject matter and method. 

2. The means of supervision are the various types of teachers’ 
meetings, the course of study, conferences with individual teach- 
ers, Visiting schools in and out of the system, observation lessons 
and critiques, etc.; the extent of teacher participation in these 
activities is the final test of supervisory efficiency. 

3. The superintendent’s chief duty in relation to the supervisor 
is to see that the conditions are right for the supervisor to do her 
best work. This involves first-class administrative and executive 
ability, as well as a thorough knowledge of educational principles, 
methods, and aims. 

4. The superintendent and supervisor working together should 
determine methods and aims in the large. The supervisor should 
then be held responsible and be given a free hand in working out 
the details of subject matter and method to accomplish these 
aims. 

5. All administrative matters concerning teachers’ meetings and 
the organization of the various supervisory activities should be 
referred to the superintendent and have his approval. These mat- 
ters should be worked out jointly by the supervisor and the super- 
intendent. When a general policy has been decided upon, no 
change in that policy should be made by the supervisor without 
consultation with the superintendent, but all activities falling 
under that policy should be left with the supervisor to carry out 
with only occasional consultation with the superintendent. 

6. It is the superintendent’s function to know the attitude of 
the principals and teachers in reference to all of the supervisory 
activities and to consult with the supervisor in working out these 
activities, so that there may be as little friction as possible; 
the superintendent, however, must stand firm for supervision as 
an absolute necessity for improving the quality of teaching and 
for professional progress in the teaching corps. With this atti- 
tude on the part of the superintendent thoroughly established, 
modifications in the supervisory plans can be made from time to 
time to meet, so far as possible, fair criticisms on the part of a 
teaching corps. 
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7. In a county school system under professional leadership of 
the quality and character implied in the foregoing statements, 
many of the principals and teachers themselves become leaders. 
They receive recognition either by promotion to positions of 
greater responsibility or by the professional satisfaction that 
comes to them by reason of their position of leadership. They 
take the initiative in developing, expanding, and revising courses 
of study; in developing school practices and classroom procedure 
to conform with the best in educational experiment and research; 
in promulgating throughout the teaching corps ideals of pro- 
fessional growth and progress. In brief, such a school system as 
a whole—pupils, teachers, supervisors, and administrators—be- 
comes a unit consciously striving to realize the aims of education 
in a democracy. 
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a CHAPTER IV 
rses 
jure 4 STATE SUPERVISION OF EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA 


rch; | J. M. McConne.u 

<a F. In its constitution, adopted in 1857, Minnesota committed itself 
yen ~ toa state policy and state support of public education. In that 
Pret ancient document it was made the duty of the Legislature to make 


» such provision, by taxation, or otherwise, as, with the income 
, arising from the current school fund, should secure a thorough 
> and efficient system of public schools in each township in the 
© State. At the same time provision was made for the conservation 
| and use of the school funds as they might accrue from the sale 
of public lands given to the state by the Federal Government. 
> Also, perhaps without much conception of the meaning that might 
> attach to such an institution today, provision was made for the 
» establishment and support of a state university. 
In the years that have elapsed the Legislature has been diligent 
in building up an educational system that is well codrdinated, 
and that functions efficiently and harmoniously from the primary 
grades through the University. The educational policy of the 
State has been stable, with nothing of the spectacular, but steadily 
and consistently progressive. 

State administration of elementary and high school education 
is vested in a State Department of Education, which is under the 
direction and control of a non-salaried State Board. By the 
terms of the law creating it, the State Board of Education con- 
sists of five representative citizens appointed by the Governor, 
with the approval of the Senate, for overlapping ferms of five 
years. No member may hold any other office under the state, nor 
be employed in any state institution. There are thus no ex-officio 
members or representatives of educational institutions. 

The Board elects a Commissioner of Education, who is its 
executive officer and secretary. The Commissioner is an ex-officio 
member of the Board of University Regents, a member and 
secretary of the Teachers College Board, and a member of the 
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Board of Trustees of the Teachers Insurance and Retirement 
Fund. All other members of the Department are elected by the 
Board on the nomination of the Commissioner. 


The Board itself, consisting at present of four men and one 
woman, representing widely different training and interests, fur- | 
nishes evidence of stability, since all present members are original 
appointees, except one, who came in six months after the Board | 
was created. In the Department, as a whole, there is as much | 
stability at least as would be found in a college or university 4 
faculty, no political factor being a consideration, either in ap- | 


pointment or in retention. 


Minnesota’s educational system cannot be well understood : 
without some knowledge of its rather exceptional use of state © 


funds for directive purposes and the control thus vested in state 
authority. The plan had its origin in 1878, when the Legislature, 


acting, we are told, on the advice of President W. W. Folwell of 7 
the University of Minnesota, passed a law authorizing the pay- | 
ment of four hundred dollars annually to each school district | 
which should establish a high school and maintain it in accord- 7 


ance with the requirements set by a State High School Board' 
which was then created. 


The subsidy plan was later extended to other phases of school : 
work and now runs throughout the system. Fifty years of suc- | 


cessful experience has proven that a wise placement of state 
funds is a tremendous force in the direction of getting things 
done that ought to be done. The State has, as a consequence, 
been able to set up its objectives well in advance and work stead- 
ily toward them. However, by no means all of the State’s school 
funds are allocated for directive purposes and a brief statement of 
the uses as they exist may be necessary to clarify the situation. 

The State’s annual contribution to the support of elementary 


and high schools is around $10,000,000, although it exceeded $11,- © 


000,000 last year, because of deficiency appropriations made by 
the 1927 Legislature. Of this amount, the income from the Per- 


manent School Fund, exceeding $2,000,000 annually and a slightly } 


less amount accruing from a one-mill tax, are apportioned on an 
enrollment basis to all public schools, with no special provisions 
attached. 


1This Board and the State Superintendent were susperseded in 1919 by the crea- 
tion of the State Board of Education. 
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The remainder of the State’s contribution is appropriated by 
the Legislature to meet the demands created by laws which des- 
ignate special aids to be paid for specific purposes, portions of 
which are contingent on the meeting of requirements set by the 
State Board of Education. In general it may be said that the 
ends sought through the use of these funds are encouragement 
toward desirable undertakings, standardization, equalization of 
opportunity, and equalization of burden. 

Accredited high schools, of either the four-year or senior-junior 
type, graded schools and rural schools, are entitled to receive cer- 
tain sums designated by law. For example, a four-year high 
school is entitled to receive $900, an eight-grade elementary 
school, $500. Also, by the offer of certain subsidies, high schools 
are encouraged to establish and maintain, in accordance with 
standards set by the State Department, special departments in 
agriculture, home economics, general industrial training, and 
commercial training. This plan supplements the Smith-Hughes 
law and was in existence before it. 

Likewise, for purposes of Americanization, the State undertakes 
to reimburse school districts to the extent of half the cost of 
instruction in evening schools for adults when such schools are 
maintained according to state standards. 

Closely related to and inseparable from the other features of 
the system, there has developed what amounts to a scheme of 
reimbursement to school districts for service rendered beyond their 
own boundaries. 

The first instance is the training in high schools of teachers for 
the rural schools, thus supplementing the work of the Teachers 
Colleges. This work, which consists of a one-year course to which 
selected high-school graduates, without regard to their place of 
residence in the State, are admitted, is done according to stand- 
ards and under the direction of the State Department. For this 
service school districts are reimbursed in full for their expendi- 
tures. 

A second instance relates to the maintenance of special classes 
for defectives—blind, crippled, deaf, mentally subnormal, and 
children of defective speech. These classes, when established, are 
open to any such children in the State, are under Department 
supervision, and the schools, within maximum limitations, are 
reimbursed in full. 
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The doctrine of equal opportunity to which we so devoutly sub- 
scribe is put to its severest test in states like Minnesota, where 
the distribution of population ranges all the way from very 
thickly populated regions to the most sparsely settled areas. Ob- 
viously the outstanding problem in rural education is to secure a 
school large enough to be efficient and a taxing unit capable of 
supporting it within the limits of taxation which farm property 
may reasonably carry. 

With these ends in view, in order to encourage desirable con- 
solidations, the State makes a two-fold offer. First, it offers 
assistance in the construction of a suitable modern school build- 
ing. Second, it offers, within maximum limits, to pay the cost 
of transporting the children to school. It thus takes over the 
added burden of transportation in the consolidated school and 
so places it on the same level of support as the urban school of 
the same class. 

Again, in order that high school education may be made avail- 
able to country children on something like equal terms with the 
town, the State undertakes to pay the tuition in accredited high 
schools of children whose home districts do not maintain high 
schools. High school tuition amounting to more than $1,000,000 
was paid by the State last year for about 18,000 country children. 

Finally, the State has, through relatively recent legislation, 
undertaken to equalize the burden of school support. The law in 
this respect is very concise, providing simply that when a main- 
tenance tax of 20 mills has been levied and fails to raise $40.00 
per pupil enrolled, the State will supplement this levy by paying 
the balance to that amount. 

It is thus apparent that the purposeful use of state funds is a 
large factor in the state supervision of schools. 

In the exercise of the state’s function, the Department has in 
mind the fact that the value of a state educational program is 
measured in terms of the way in which it operates in the local 
community, where, after all, the educational process actually 
takes place. Its aim is, therefore, that of leadership and direc- 
tion rather than dictation and its regulations are accordingly laid 
down along broad lines, with ample regard for the largest desir- 
able local autonomy. 

In order that the work of the school may be well directed and 
the generally accepted standards for schools of a given classifica- 
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tion may prevail, the Department specifies certain minimum re- 
quirements relating to essential features which must be main- 
tained if the school is to remain on the accredited list and re- 
ceive the special state funds. These requirements are amended 
from time to time in the direction of progress by act of the State 
Board of Education, which possesses wide powers in this respect. 
The more progressive communities naturally keep well in ad- 
vance of minimum requirements and in this they are encouraged 
both by the policy of the Department and the use of state funds, 
as previously indicated. For example, a rural school district is 
within the law and may draw its apportionment of endowment 
and current school funds, if it maintains a seven-month term and 
employs a second-grade teacher. If, however, it maintains an 
eight-month term and employs a first-grade teacher, at the same 
time meeting the requirements set by the Department, it receives 
annually $150 special state aid. If it provides itself with a 
modern building, maintains a nine-month term and employs a 
teacher who is a graduate of a State Teachers College, it receives 
annually an additional $125.00. In order that communities with 
low taxable valuation may be able to maintain their schools in 
accordance with approved standards, they are given assistance 
by the State, under what is known as the supplemental aid law, 
referred to in an earlier paragraph. 

The Department’s requirements cover the fields of building and 
equipment, library and apparatus, plan of organization, qualifica- 
tions of superintendent and teachers, curriculum, standards of 
graduation, and other factors which determine the character of 
the school. 

While the influence of the Department favors the junior-senior 
type of organization, no discrimination exists either in law or in 
Department requirements, and local authorities are free to select 
either plan. The requirements concern themselves with an effi- 
cient organization according to the plan adopted and are in this 
respect somewhat specific. Where new buildings are being erected 
or existing buildings permit, the trend is strongly toward the 
junior-senior plan. 

In establishing the qualifications of superintendents and teach- 
ers in the different classes of schools, the State Board of Educa- 
tion possesses rather wide discretion. In the exercise of its 
prerogatives in this respect it has long been the policy to advance 
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standards steadily and consistently as training facilities have 
made it possible to do so. New requirements are announced 
well in advance and are not made retroactive as regards persons 
already employed. 

One of the problems now under consideration with the schools 
and the teacher-training institutions is the advancement of 
standards to meet growing demands and in keeping with the 
larger available supply of trained teachers. 

As indicating the requirements fixed for graduation, which to 
a degree are inseparable from curriculum, those applied to the 
standard four-year high schools may serve as an illustration. 
Graduation from a four-year high school course may be granted 
only to persons who have earned at least sixteen unit credits in a 
well balanced curriculum made up of recognized high-school sub- 
jects. Four of these credits are to be in English and a minimum 
of one credit must be in the History and Government of the 
United States. Of the remaining eleven, five must be earned in 
the fields of social studies, science, mathematics, and foreign 
language. The basis of a unit credit is defined as representing 
satisfactory work in a subject covering a minimum of five recita- 
tion periods per week for thirty-six weeks. Laboratory and other 
subjects not demanding outside preparation call for time equiva- 
lent to twice that of other subjects. 

The influence of the Department is exercised in favor of well- 
defined and comprehensive subjects with substantial content and 
against the tendency toward separate credit for a variety of more 
or less intangible subjects of uncertain value. It urges, for ex- 
ample, that public speaking, elocution, dramatic art, debate, 
journalism, business English, penmanship, spelling, and all other 
differentiated phases of English training should be looked upon 
as parts of the four-year course in English and hence should not 
receive separate credit toward high school graduation. It also 
advises that physical education, athletic activities, orchestra, 
Glee Club, etc., while entitled to some form of recognition, ought 
not to carry credit toward high school graduation. 

In 1920 the State Board of Education by resolution directed the 
Department to prepare courses of study for use in both the ele- 
mentary and high schools. In this undertaking it was authorized 
to secure the codperation of educators throughout the State and 
to pay their contingent expenses when so employed. As a result 
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committees headed or directed by members of the Department 
were appointed by the Commissioner, including educators from 
all parts of the education field—Teachers’ Colleges and Uni- 
versity, as well as the elementary and high schools. 

The curriculum for the elementary schools was produced in 
1923 and furnished by the Department free to all public schools 
of the State and also to the Teachers’ Colleges for their use in 
the training of teachers. The high-school courses were produced 
in bulletin form successively and similarly distributed. The value 
of these courses of study in the schools and particularly in the 
smaller systems and rural schools is inestimable. The Depart- 
ment realized, however, when they were completed, that mistakes 
were certain to exist and also that curriculum-making is a pro- 
gressive science with much constructive work being done from 
year to year. It accordingly retained its committees for the 
purpose of continuing the study of the curriculum, looking to 
revision and republication at the end of a reasonable period of use. 
The study is now being carried on by individual members in 
various fields and with committee conferences held in the Depart- 
ment from time to time. 

The particular objectives which these standing committees 
have before them are the following: 

1. To study the curriculum with reference to its actual use in 
the schools, to discover errors and recommend such adjustments 
as may be desirable. 

2. To study the curriculum as now constituted in the light of 
later knowledge which may have appeared in the field of eur- 
riculum-making. 

3. To assist in directing the preparation of the pupils’ examina- 
tions offered by the Department with special reference to their 
adaptation to the curriculum in use and also to evaluate the 
results obtained. 

Historically the state examinations for pupils in Minnesota 
represent what in earlier years was a requirement in accredited 
high schools. At present these examinations are offered by the 
Department in the elementary subjects and some thirty high 
school subjects. They are available to all public schools and 
also to private schools under certain conditions. Schools are free 
to use them or not, and in such subjects as they may choose. 
The questions are prepared under Department direction, and the 
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examinations are conducted in the several schools under regula- 
tions which it establishes. The papers are read and marked by 
the local school, and those passed are sent to the Department. 
Here they are read and passed or failed by a force of experienced 
teachers assembled for the purpose and working under Depart- 
ment direction. The papers are returned and the results sent to 
the schools for such use as they may choose to make of them. 
The number of schools taking the examinations and the number 
of subjects taken have tended to increase in recent years. Last 
school year, after local rejections had been made, more than 
225,000 papers were received by the Department for reading. 

Much that the Department advocates, and which is therefore 
a part of its supervisory program, appears necessarily in the form 
of recommendations, either through its bulletins or by its mem- 
bers in their contacts with superintendents and school officials. 
The field work of the Department is specific in its purposes and 
is administrative rather than supervisory. Subject supervisors 
are not employed, except in the special vocational subjects. 

In a state educational program there are special phases which 
cannot well be considered in any general discussion. Such a sub- 
ject in Minnesota is that of rural education. With more than 
seven thousand one-room schools, the problem is obviously a 
large one. It is provided for in the Department by a division 
consisting of three directors and three institute instructors, whose 
work is carried on in codperation with the county superintendents 
and school boards. 

Contact with the rural field is maintained principally through 
the county superintendents, who attend two conferences a year 
called by the Department to discuss plans and problems. Also, 
they are visited in their several fields and given assistance. One 
of the most potent forces in bringing about good relations be- 
tween state and local authorities in the rural field has, for sev- 
eral years, been the annual meetings of school officers called and 
directed by the county superintendents and attended by mem- 
bers of the Department, who assist the officers in their problems 
and advise them concerning state policy. Besides the interest 
and good spirit which mark the meetings, a large attendance is 
assured, since under the law the officers may charge expenses and 
per diem to their districts. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature to which a word might 
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be devoted is the application of a recent law governing county 
institutes. 

For the high and graded school teachers the county institute 
has long since been abandoned, on the theory, perhaps, that the 
institute being mainly supervisory in its nature, supervision is 
already provided for in the high and graded schools. An addi- 
tional reason may be that in Minnesota the county has no super- 
vision in the special and independent districts where the high and 
graded schools are organized. 

Acting under the authority of an act passed in 1925, institute 
instructors are employed in the Department, throughout the 
school year, who devote their full time to the rural field, working 
in codperation with the county superintendents. Such portion of 
the week as the county superintendent may desire is spent by the 
instructor, in company with the superintendent, in the visitation 
of schools, followed at the week end by a conference of one or 
two days’ duration. The work of the week may be followed at 
a later time by what might be called a follow-up visitation. By 
means of this plan the Department is enabled, though working 
in a very large state with a small force, to establish first-hand 
relations with the rural teachers at the scene of operations, to 
instruct them in their use of the course of study, the organization 
and use of school libraries, programs of physical and health edu- 
cation, and such other matters as may be included in a state- 
wide program. 

In this presentation, as a whole, it has been the purpose to 
show the basis on which the State’s supervision of schools is 
established, to indicate somewhat the objectives aimed at, and 
to illustrate in a few instances the methods adopted or, perhaps 
better, the machinery used. No effort has been made nor has it 
apparently been possible to enter into what might be called the 
detail of field supervision. Also, the writer is conscious of the 
fact that in every state there are certain intangible forces peculiar 
to it that enter in to affect the result but which no description 
can be made to include. Hence, he presents the words but leaves 
to the reader the still more difficult task of adapting the tune. 












CHAPTER V 


STATE SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AS ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH 
COUNTY SUPERVISION IN ALABAMA 


Cora PEARSON AND R. E. TIDWELL 


Tue Status oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AS REVEALED BY THE 
ALABAMA COMMISSION OF 1919 


When in 1919 the report of the Alabama Survey Commission 
was made, it was not surprising that one of the very strong rec- 
ommendations made by the Commission was that county super- 
vision be made a part of the State’s educational program. Under 
existing conditions at that time, the only direction that rural 
schools received was what the county superintendent might find 
time to do aside from administrative duties. In the words of the 
Commission, “Such occasional visitation as the rural schools had 
under the old law is of little value, particularly if the superin- 
tendent has only a limited amount of professional ability and 
experience to draw upon when he does make the visit.” 

The problems of the rural teachers were and are the most seri- 
ous in the whole field of education in the State because of short 
terms, poor provision for buildings and equipment, and inexpe- 
rienced, untrained teachers who are constantly shifting because of 
living conditions, small salaries, etc. 

The difficulties were further increased by the fact that the 
organization was such as to make almost every school a detached 
unit and each teacher more or less a law unto herself. The schools 
devoted their energies to the “tool subjects” almost exclusively, 
and were not organized to attract and hold the larger boys and 
girls, hence few pupils completed the prescribed course of study. 
These conditions, together with the fact that so many of the 
schools had only one teacher, have unquestionably been respon- 
sible for many of the fundamental weaknesses which have inter- 
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fered with educational progress in the State. Truly there was a 
need for careful direction, intelligent advice, and constructive 
criticism. 
THE PROJECTED PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION 

Relief for the conditions above described necessitated funds, 
together with many changes and improvements in the plan of 
organization, in the course of study, and in the quality of instruc- 
tion. The employment of a person who was acquainted with the 
problems of the schoolroom, who possessed a personality that in- 
spires respect and loyalty, and who had that quality of leadership 
which results in growth for all concerned became necessary. 
This was made possible in the new code of education, adopted in 
1919, as follows: “The county board of education may in its 
discretion provide, upon recommendation of the county super- 
intendent, at least the following assistants: an elementary school 
supervisor and a statistical and stenographic clerk.” It was fur- 
ther provided to make supervision of instruction a joint under- 
taking between State and county, the State to contribute a small 
amount toward the county supervisor’s salary, to prescribe quali- 
| fications for the supervisor, and to confirm the appointment. The 
county was to be free to determine for itself whether or not it 
, wished supervision within the qualifications set by the State, to 
employ a supervisor of its own choosing, to be free to formulate 
its policies, and free to work toward its own goals. The State 
staff was to stand ready to visit counties, give advice about county 
objectives and policies, and aid in dealing with the practical 
problems of instruction. 
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From the beginning it was intended that there should be a clear 

‘ discrimination between administrative and supervisory functions, 
f the work of the supervisor to be definitely that of the improve- 
ment of instruction. Too, it was the purpose of those inaugurat- 

e ing the work to have it characterized by democratic procedure. 
1 Instead of the old traditional type of supervision, of inspection 
s and prescription, there was to be the helping teacher who, by her 
o knowledge and experience, her understanding of teachers’ prob- 
d lems, would have the vision which would enable her to see above 
the difficulties of today the possibilities of tomorrow; who would 
e be able to stimulate and to encourage teachers to their best effort 


and with them find the needs and means for making the best 
situation for the children whom they are training. 
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GROWTH IN THE WorK AS CONDITIONS PERMITTED 


Any new program, in becoming operative, requires many adjust- 
ments. County supervision in Alabama had its “trial and error” 
period. Neither can it be said now that desired goals have been 
fully attained. However, there has come to be a distinct feeling 
of certainty about some phases of the work which stimulates and 
encourages those who are particularly interested in its progress. 
Some of the adjustments which were necessary are given as 
follows: 

1. Qualifications of Supervisors. In the initial state of the 
work it was impossible to find a sufficient number of people ade- 
quately trained, so that the requirements in the beginning could 
not include all that was to be desired or that might later be 
possible. This being true, the first group of supervisors was made 
up mainly of successful classroom teachers, only a small number 
of whom had had definite professional training for supervision. 
However, with standards kept in mind to which it was hoped to 
attain, requirements have been gradually raised until at present, 
to be eligible for a supervisor’s certificate, one must have a col- 
lege degree and at least three years of successful experience in 
elementary grades sufficiently recent to make her familiar with 
modern ideas in this phase of education. 

2. Program of Work. In the pioneer stage of the work it was 
impossible to set up very definite programs. Both state and 
county supervisors were feeling their way. As conditions were 
studied, the most pressing needs were realized and gradually or- 
ganization and procedure took definite shape. Now the first step 
in preparation for a year’s program is the setting up of 
definite objectives toward which the work of the year is directed. 
Except in cases where supervision is in its initial year, these 
objectives are based on the discovered needs of the previous year. 
In this way emphasis can be so placed and effort so directed 
that results are made more tangible. 

3. Measurement of Results. In the early stage of the work a 
diagnosis of conditions was based largely on the personal judg- 
ment of supervisor and teachers. With the aid of the many splen- 
did standard tests to be had, the vast improvement made in in- 
formal testing, and the stronger basis of personal judgment, it is 
possible now to know the effectiveness of procedure in terms of 
actual results. 
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4. Principles of Supervision. Gradually there has evolved, 
through the many adjustments which were found necessary, a 
definite set of principles upon which the work now stands. These 
are based on the conception that the primary purpose of super- 
vision is to improve instruction. They are formulated, as follows: 

a. Supervision should find and develop the potentialities of 
the teachers. 

b. Supervision should bring to teachers an interpretation of 
the aims and purposes of education in a way that they 
can understand. 

. Supervision should aid teachers to understand and adapt 
to their own situations the best teaching technique. 

. Supervision should enable teachers to judge a schoolroom 
situation and to find such measures as will bring desirable 
results. 

. Supervision should enable teachers to measure progress 
and judge the value of results. 

. Supervision should build up an esprit de corps which 
makes possible the promotion of its purposes. 

. Supervision should set up in the minds of teachers such 


standards of living as will cause them to make the best 
of schoolroom situations, from the standpoint both of at- 
tractiveness and of sanitation. 
. Supervision should aid teachers in understanding, devel- 
oping, and applying the Course of Study. 
i. Supervision should encourage and aid teachers in applied 
research. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION FOR SUPERVISION 
I. STATE ORGANIZATION 


The law which defines the duties and activities of the Division 
of Teacher-Training, Certification and Placement provides that 
the work of elementary education may be’ codrdinated with that 
of this Division. Hence, there has been no effort to differentiate 
the service which has for its purpose the training of teachers from 
that designed primarily for the improvement of the elementary 
school program. Indeed, the whole purpose of teacher training, 
whether for service or in service, and the fundamental objectives 
in elementary supervision largely center around the activities of 
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the classroom which afford the necessary basis for child growth 
and development. In other words, a constructive program, 
whether of teacher-training or of supervision, involves a study 
of organization, management, and most of all, the character of 
materials which make up the curricular offerings of the public 
schools. Therefore, in this Division all members of the staff are 
responsible for activities which involve teacher-training prob- 
lems as well as problems centering around the supervision of in- 
struction and the selection and development of curricular mate- 
rials. While the responsibilities of the various members of the 
staff overlap to the extent that all have joint duties for the 
promotion of certain activities of the general program, a differ- 
entiation in service is made along the following lines: 


1. The Director, in codperation with the other members of the 
Division, has general responsibility for the development of 
the program which is set up. Policies have been agreed 
on, the working out of details has been largely the responsi- 
bility of the assistants. The Director also has major respon- 
sibility for contacts with the county superintendents, and 
with the presidents and other officials of the teacher-training 
institutions. 

2. The Supervisor of Elementary Schools is charged with the 
responsibility of promoting interest in a program of elemen- 
tary supervision throughout the State. In codperation with 
the Director, this supervisor passes upon the qualifications 
of those recommended for positions as county elementary 
supervisors. The holding of conferences, checking of re- 
ports, and the organization of a program of activities in the 
field of elementary supervision is a joint responsibility in 
codperation with other members of the Division. In codper- 
ation with the Director, a schedule of dates is agreed upon 
for the annual county and city institutes. A suggestive pro- 
gram is prepared by the Divisional staff and major objec- 
tives from the point of view of the State’s needs are agreed 
upon, which objectives are stressed in the institutes by the 
State representatives. Efforts are made to see that these 
meetings of the teachers at or near the opening of schools 
are utilized in furthering the program for the year approved 
by the superintendent and supervisor of the respective 

counties. 
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3. The Secretary of Certification and Placement has the chief 
responsibility in translating the provisions relating to teacher 
training into rules and regulations governing the issuance 
of teachers’ certificates. General rules and regulations on 
matters having to do with certification originate with the 
Secretary, but the various provisions are discussed and 
agreed upon in conference with the Director and other mem- 
bers of the Division before presentation to the Superinten- 
dent and the Board. The placement service is also centered 
in the office of the Secretary of the Division. After con- 
sulting with other members of the Department, recommen- 
dations are made to employing authorities from the lists of 
teachers enrolled with the Placement Bureau. All applica- 
tions for certificates on the basis of credentials are passed 
upon by the Secretary. He also has chief responsibility for 
the examination of teachers. 

. The Supervisor of Teacher Training, Preparation for Ser- 
vice, has major responsibility for activities having to do 
with curriculum study and investigations in the elementary 
grades and in normal schools preparing teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. This work, however, is shared with the 
other members of the staff so that investigations and 
studies of curricular matters represent a permanent and 
continuing piece of unfinished business which will always 
have a definite place in the program of activities of the 
Division. 

. The Supervisor of Teacher Training, Preparation in Service, 
has major responsibility for discovering the professional 
needs of teachers already on the job, with special attention 
to the improvement of instruction through professional read- 
ing and through studies in extension centers organized by 
the various teacher-training agencies of the State. Other 
members of the Division in codperation with the advisory 
committee from the teacher-training ‘institutions assist in 
the selection of professional reading books for counties and 
cities of the State. 

The preparation of a bulletin on professional reading and 
extension service is another important duty which this mem- 
ber of the Division performs in codperation with other mem- 
bers of the staff, 
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Il. COUNTY ORGANIZATION 


The work of supervision in the county is carried on by the 
county superintendent, the county supervisor, and the school 
principals, codperating with the State Department. 

1. The superintendent in the capacity of administrator plans 
the machinery of supervision, helps the supervisor in diagnosing 
and setting the program of supervision, assumes the major respon- 
sibility for the program with the board and patrons. He inter- 
prets both to the schools and to the patrons the services to be 
rendered by the supervisor in order that a codperative attitude 
may be established toward the program for school improvement. 

2. The supervisor’s duties are with the schools and the teachers, 
dealing chiefly with instruction. She is not an office assistant, 
nor is she another administrative officer. Her work is primarily 
the improvement of instruction. 

3. The principals assist in planning and promoting the county 
program for the year and in supervising teachers in their own 
schools, through faculty meetings, personal conferences, and visits 
to classrooms. They work in close codperation with the super- 
intendent in administrative affairs and with the supervisor in 
making plans for the improvement of schoolroom work. 


III. RELATION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT TO THE 
COUNTY SUPERVISORS 


1. Official Relations. A certain amount of state aid is appro- 
priated to those counties employing supervisors. State aid for 
elementary supervision is available only to counties employing 
qualified elementary supervisors and meeting certain other con- 
ditions prescribed by the State Board of Education. The quali- 
fications of county supervisors must be approved by the State 
Department of Education before the counties in which they are 
employed are eligible to receive state aid. 

2. Professional Relations. Members of the State Department 
of Education work directly with county supervisors in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

a. Supervising Elementary Education. The activities through 
which this is accomplished have been enumerated else- 
where. 

b. Building the Course of Study. Since the Course of Study 
is so closely allied with the plans and procedure of both 
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supervisors and teachers, certainly to be most fully under- 
stood and appreciated it should be the result of their 
codperative efforts. In the State Course of Study, which 
is in the process of making at present, much assistance is 
being given from the field. Needs are expressed, plans 
suggested, and courses already formulated are being tried 
out. ; 

c. Training Teachers in Service. The following courses are 
available as aids to supervisors in furthering the train- 
ing of their teachers and for extension of certificates: 
(1) The State Reading Circle Course for Teachers. This 

implies the satisfactory study of at least two books 
selected from the list made by the State Department 
of Education. 

The Supervisors’ Reading Circle Course. This course 
is built around some particular subject based on a 
text selected by mutual agreement of state and county 
supervisors. 

(3) The Supervisor’s Study Course. This gives the in- 
dividual supervisor an opportunity to fit the study 
course to the particular needs of the teachers of her 
county. 

. Realizing the influence of good reading material on chil- 
dren’s lives, and the need for making provision for such 
material, the State for a number of years has been pro- 
viding a library fund for aid in promoting this work. 
In some counties plans for circulating libraries have been 
tried out successfully and it is the purpose of the State to 
encourage and enlarge this work as fast as possible. 


ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


I. OF STATE SUPERVISORS 


1. Setting up Objectives. Based on the knowledge of state 
needs as seen from a continuous study of situations, certain goals 
must be set up by which the solution of common problems is 
guided, and by which a general level of attainment is reached. 
These objectives are formulated, however, through a joint con- 
ference of state and county supervisors. 

2. Holding Annual Conference. This assembly is composed of 
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the members of the Teacher Training Division of the Department 
of Education and the county supervisors. The conference 
lasts from three to four days and is usually held the first week 
in September. Beginning supervisors are asked to come a day 
in advance for a separate conference in order that problems at- 
tendant to the launching of a program of supervision in a county 
may be discussed. In the general conference the program is built 
largely around the problems which seem most urgent at the time. 
Part of the time is spent in general discussion and a part of it in 
group work. As has already been indicated, one of the outcomes 
of these conferences is a set of definite objectives which will guide 
the work in the State another year. The following objectives set 
up in one conference is an illustration of what may be worked 
out: 
a. Better classification of primary pupils. 
(1) Report on use of Pressey’s Attainment Tests for First 
and Second Grades. 
(2) The use of informal tests. 
(3) The number of groups: 
(a) In schools with a teacher for each grade. 
(b) In schools with several grades to the teacher. 
(4) The adoption of not more than two entrance dates 
for beginning children. 
(5) Recommendations regarding the use of informal 
primer tests prepared by a committee of supervisors. 
b. Improvement of supervisory procedure: 
(1) Ability to diagnose situations more definitely. 
(2) The building up of a better technique in instruction. 
c. More effective use of teachers’ meetings. 
(1) Most helpful types. 
(2) Chief values. 

3. Holding Regional Conferences. Each year during the first 
half of January group conferences are held in different parts of 
the State. In the beginning these were held in normal schools, 
each supervisor attending the one in whose district she was en- 
gaged. Later, it was decided to hold them where situations in 
the field, typical of the kind met in most of the counties, could 
be observed. Following visits to the schools, the group discusses 
the situations observed. These conferences are characterized by 
close contact of thought and freedom of expression, and it is gen- 
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erally agreed among the supervisors that they are very helpful 
indeed. 

4. Visiting County Supervisors. It is the policy of the Division 
under which the work of supervision is carried on that each county 
shall be visited at least once during the year by a state super- 
visor, and oftener if practicable. The state supervisor can more 
fully appreciate local problems if she comes in contact with them; 
hence, a part of her time in a county is spent in actually visiting 
the schools with the county supervisor. Following these visits, 
ways and means are discussed with the supervisor and superin- 
tendent for improving the work. In these conferences commenda- 
tion for what has already been achieved is not overlooked. 


II. OF COUNTY SUPERVISORS 


1. Setting up Objectives. 

a. With beginning supervisors plans for a study of conditions 
in their respective counties are worked out in a confer- 
ence with state supervisors usually held at some time dur- 
ing the annual conference. Through this study, certain 
outstanding needs are made the basis of a tentative pro- 
gram. 

. With supervisors whose work is only a continuation of a 
program already inaugurated, the planning for the year 
will be in terms of needs felt in the previous year’s 
work, 

2. Classroom Visiting. It is the purpose of supervisors to have 
their visiting become a natural part of the school program and 
to avoid the dread and resentment which is sometimes felt on the 
part of a teacher over having the day broken into. As a quiet 
observer, the supervisor is able to analyze the situation and come 
to some definite opinion as to the teacher’s problems and decide 
on some measures which might help her. In a conference fol- 
lowing this visit supervisor and teacher talk together, the teacher 
being encouraged to lead in the conversation. The supervisor may 
put her at ease by speaking of some of her achievements. This 
gives confidence and assurance, and the way is made easy for 
constructive work together. It can easily be seen that the super- 
visor must be a person who can adapt herself to the varying 
levels and abilities on the part of teachers, some of whom are 
capable of independent action, others are very dependent; some 
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are trained, others are untrained; some are experienced, others 
are just beginning; some are professional, others are indifferent. 

3. Teachers’ Meetings. 
a. The general meeting of which the institute is one type is 


necessary for the purpose of presenting the policies of the 
county to the teachers, and for developing a spirit of 
pride and loyalty in a unified program. Some counties 
have found it practicable and profitable to hold a general 
meeting each month. In the case of short-term counties, 
not more than one or two are attempted. 

. Group meetings have been found to be necessary to suc- 
cessful supervision. These meetings are of different types 
and different purposes, but all converge into one ultimate 
purpose—the improvement of instruction. The type 
found to be most profitable is that of a group assembled 
in a school for the purpose of observing actual, everyday 
classroom procedure. In a meeting of this kind, the fore- 
noon is spent in the observation of teaching, some plan 
suggesting particular points to be noticed having been 
placed in the hands of the observers. A conference fol- 
lows in the afternoon in which both strong and weak 
characteristics of the teaching observed are discussed. It 
is the plan of the supervisor to have these conferences as 
free and informal as possible. Meetings of this type are 
usually after schools have been in operation for a while. 
However, at the beginning of the year just past, one 
supervisor conceived the idea of having the beginning 
teachers who were to be in the short-term schools come 
several days in advance of the opening of their schools, 
for the purpose of observing in schools already in session. 
With the supervisor they observed throughout the school 
day and then met in conference for a discussion of what 
had been observed. It was found that these teachers were 
not only able to organize their schools more easily but 
also that instruction was much more effectively started 
than had been the case the previous year. 


4. Measuring Progress. In order to get satisfactory results in 
any undertaking one must first know where he is, and where he 
wishes to go. This involves a diagnosis of conditions, the use of 
remedial work, and a means of measuring progress. 


The many 
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standard tests developed in recent years have been a wonderful 
aid in both diagnosing and measuring. A number of the counties 
have put on county-wide testing programs, followed up with 
splendid results. Teachers are becoming more efficient in devis- 
ing informal tests and measuring by means of them. 

5. Making Reports. 

a. A monthly report is made by each supervisor according 
to a form furnished by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This report embodies such information as will 
keep state workers in touch with county progress. 

b. An annual report is made by the supervisor at the close 
of the school year. This is divided into two parts, the 
first giving statistical information in connection with the 
year’s program, the second giving a general summary of 
supervisory activities, included in which is a report of 
some outstanding piece of work. Based on the experi- 
ences of the year, a projected program for the succeed- 
ing year is set forth. 

6. Preparing and Collecting Material. Much help is given 
teachers in the way of outlines on subjects to be taught, refer- 
ences for supplementary helps, articles from books and maga- 
zines to be read, and direction in the use of materials abounding 
in their own environment. 

7. Planning for Visiting Days for Teachers and Parents. Super- 
visors have found it helpful for teachers to exchange visits where 
the situations are comparable. A visiting day for parents gives 
a splendid opportunity for bringing the public to a sympathetic 
understanding of what the schools are trying to do, and for stim- 
ulating effort to promote education in the community. 

8. Assisting in Plans for School Fairs, Play Festivals, etc. If 
an enterprise of this type is to be effective for good, there must 
be definite plans and strong leadership. The supervisor, from 
her close contact with the different situations in the county, is 
the logical person for this work. 

9. Attending to General Office Work. This includes general 
correspondence; checking up reports; a study of conditions as 
gathered from visits, conferences and reports; and making plans 
for the general promotion of this work. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF SUPERVISION IN ALABAMA 


The results of rural supervision are no longer doubtful in the 
minds of those who have made definite studies of it. Recent 
studies in other states have proved conclusively that it is eco- 
nomical in both time and money. 

While no scientific study of results in supervision has been 
made in Alabama, there are many evidences of its effectiveness 
where it has been in operation a sufficient length of time. The 
general status of the work has been bettered; organization from 
the standpoint of both State and county has assumed a more sub- 
stantial form; the scope and quality of the work is improved in 
many ways; the qualifications for supervisors have been raised 
to a college degree and three years of successful teaching in the 
elementary field, which has resulted not only in bringing better 
trained people but also in increasing tenure, which of course 
makes for more satisfactory results. Incidentally, it must be 
said that the great improvement made in roads over the State is 
contributing to the effectiveness of the work, because of the fact 
that it not only relieves the physical strain on the supervisor but 
also enables her to keep in much closer touch with the work. At 
present, thirty-six counties in the State have supervision, and by 
another year most of the remaining counties will have added this 
phase of work to their programs. Through the efforts and expe- 
riences of those who have toiled through the pioneer stage of the 
work there has been accumulated a store of knowledge which is 
valuable as a basis for both thought and procedure in the future 
progress of supervision. 

As a result of the plans and achievements as indicated above, 
conditions have improved in many ways, chief of which is better 
instruction. The term instruction, while most definitely used in 
connection with the recitation, is not restricted to it. Much of 
indirect instruction is as far-reaching in its effects on children’s 
lives as is direct teaching, and certainly the former contributes 
to the effectiveness of the latter. Realizing these facts, super- 
visors have, without exception, taken as one of their first objec- 
tives the making of the schoolrooms more likeable and livable 
places. This problem has been attacked in different ways by 
supervisors, but all have recognized the fact that, if it is to be 
educative in the highest sense of the word, there must be a whole- 
hearted purpose on the part of teacher and children to make the 
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best of what they have from the standpoint of both attractiveness 
and sanitation. It is good to see how a dark, dismal little room 
has been transformed into a place of real beauty and joy. 

Certainly the question of health must be considered in connec- 
tion with conditions for good instruction, and supervisors have 
not overlooked this in their surveys of conditions and needs. Just 
here.it should be said that high tribute is due the State Health 
Department for the work it is doing in improving the health 
conditions in the schools. However, the program of instruction 
and training in good health habits is the responsibility of the 
school. The great purpose of those who must assume this respon- 
sibility is to have children become able to take care of them- 
selves, from the standpoint of health. A conscience for cleanli- 
ness is the first goal, and closely following this is a simple knowl- 
edge of good habits in eating, sleeping, and exercising. One of 
the avenues through which the school does some very effective 
work is that of the proper physical exercises. Instead of the 
formal procedure which heretofore prevailed, the exercises have 
taken the form of wholesome play and are more nearly a part of 
children’s lives. It is a joy to see the transformation that takes 
place in the children where the proper health instruction is given, 
as shown in their clear skins, sparkling eyes, and glossy hair. 
Supervisor and teacher share responsibility in putting over a 
program of this kind, and again they share the gratification over 
results achieved. 

While citizenship may not always be stated in the definite ob- 
jectives of the supervisor, it is realized that all training has for 
its goal the development of useful citizens. However, some def- 
inite phases of this training in which supervisors and teachers are 
particularly interested are given in the following: the ability to 
live with one’s fellows in the best way, which includes not only 
respect for the rights of others but also an appreciation of good 
manners; good habits of thrift and industry; wholesome attitudes 
-toward one’s work; and a happy outlook .on life. Some of the 
noticeable results from such training are seen in the splendid 
atmosphere found in schoolrooms, better attendance, better work, 
and happier children. Certainly it must be said that such con- 
ditions are pertinent to the best instruction. 

From the standpoint of direct instruction there are certain tools 
and certain facts which must form the equipment of each person 
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if he is made able to meet the practical problems of life. In 
connection with this, there is a body of knowledge which is the 
heritage of everyone and which forms an interpretative basis for 
the past and a prospective idea of the possibilities of the future. 
These needs, both the tool and the content subjects, are incor- 
porated in what are sometimes known as the “regular school sub- 
jects.” It is toward the attainment of desired levels in these that 
the efforts of supervisors and teachers have been very definitely 
directed. Without exception, better skill in reading has been 
recognized as the most pressing need and has been the first sub- 
ject to receive special emphasis. The procedure on the part of 
supervisors is usually such as is described below. 

Just as the physician must understand the condition of his 
patient before attempting a cure, so the supervisor must know 
the status of the subject on which she is working before she can 
plan remedial measures. The means most often used for this 
diagnosis is that of standard tests. The comparison of results 
obtained with standard norms brings teachers to a realization of 
needs. Too, when the graphs have been posted, children find their 
individual standings and become stimulated to put forth effort to 
improve their records by the time the next test is given. The 
formal testing program is supplemented by informal tests and by 
the judgment of both supervisor and teachers. 

The attitude toward improvement resulting from the study of 
conditions paves the way for remedial work. This is based on a 
study of what is needed for particular groups or individuals and 
on what others have found to be effective. 

The fact that a grade has reached the standard norm is not 
the fulfillment of all that is hoped for, however. Rarely would 
a group be found where there are not some retarded children 
who might be helped by individual attention. Some interesting 
case studies in reading are being made by supervisors and teach- 
ers. These serve to prove that much can be done to eorrect bad 
habits and build up reading ability in children, but it must be 
said that the most important thing of all is to prevent the for- 
mation of these habits and to develop the child’s potentialities 
from the beginning. 

A very gratifying situation in one county of Alabama is shown 
in some facts given below. This is the fifth year of an intensive 
program for better reading and shows conclusively the value of 
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getting right and keeping right. The Stanford Achievement Tests 
were used in obtaining results shown: 


Grade Median (average) Range 
VI 5 months below grade norm 4-4 to 7-9 
Vv 2 months below grade norm 4-4 to 6-4 
IV 1 month below grade norm 4-2 to 6-0 
Ill 1 month above grade norm 3-2 to 5-1 

According to the Pressey Attainment Tests, Grades I and II 
were well above standard. 

Exclusive of reading, perhaps arithmetic has received more 
definite attention than any other subject. In every situation 
where this has been made a subject of special emphasis, it has 
been found that there is tremendous waste in time and effort. 
This is due largely to hazy objectives and uncertain procedure on 
the part of teachers. The purposes in the minds of supervisors 
in their efforts to improve the status of arithmetic work have 
been, first, to have both teachers and children realize the im- 
portance of accuracy and speed, and second, to have them 
measure its value in terms of everyday life. 

In certain counties some very definite work has been done in 
English, emphasizing particularly oral and written composition. 
Measures in this subject are not as defined as in some others; 
therefore, it is more difficult to set goals and know when they 
have been attained. An effort has been made among supervisors 
to devise tests for language, but nothing definite has resulted. 
Some very definite work, however, has been done in spelling, 
which shows appreciable results. Certainly supervisors are get- 
ting teachers to realize that dictating words which children have 
memorized to be spelled is not teaching spelling. 

The content subjects have not been overlooked and in some 
instances have come in for special attention. Work in these has 
been in numerous ways connected up with that in other subjects, 
and almost every supervisor can point to some creditable achieve- 
ments in the way of projects or unit studies. 

It must be said that while in the development of supervision 
as a state undertaking in Alabama, achievement has not always 
been comparable with the high purposes which have characterized 
it, there has been, as a result of these purposes, a steady growth 
in the work which makes it today one of the most potent factors 
in the educational advancement of the State. 








CHAPTER VI 
COUNTY SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS IN WISCONSIN 


C. J. ANDERSON 


The organization of supervision and the nature of the super- 
visory service are determined to some extent by the unit of school 
control which prevails in a given state. 

The unit of school control in Wisconsin is the school district. 
More than 7,000 of these districts having corporate independence 
come under the general supervision of 72 elected county superin- 
tendents. Eighty-seven city-school districts are independent of 
county supervision and are responsible directly to the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Wisconsin has no county board of education, no county tax 
for the support of public schools. The county superintendent is 
a county official with the same legal status as the county clerk, 
the county treasurer, or the county register of deeds. His duties 
are fixed by the legislature and are to so large an extent clerical 
in their nature that little time is afforded him to plan and carry 
out a supervisory program. 

The problems of education in Wisconsin are essentially rural 
in character. Of the total school population 54% is under the 
supervision of the county superintendent. Nearly 150,000 chil- 
dren, or 29% of the total school population, are enrolled in 6517 
one-teacher rural schools. More than 50,000 pupils, or about 10% 
of the school population, are found in 633 two- and three-teacher 
rural schools. Nearly 45,000 pupils, or about 8%, are enrolled 
in 350 village schools. Nearly 95% of the teachers in one-room 
rural schools have had less than two years of academic and pro- 
fessional training beyond high school. This same statement may 
be made of 60% of the teachers in two- and three-room rural 
schools, and of 30% of the teachers in village schools. The aver- 
age county in Wisconsin is approximately 1,000 square miles in 
area and contains 90 one-room rural schools, 9 two- and three- 
room rural schools, and 5 village schools having both grade and 
high school departments. 
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In practically all of the school units mentioned above no local 
supervision is possible. The rural teacher is both teacher and 
principal. Often she is janitor as well. Principals in two- and 
three-room schools teach full time. Principals in village schools 
teach about three-fourths of the day. They lack training for the 
work of supervision, hence, were time available for this work, 
little or no profitable teacher guidance would ensue. 

Realizing the difficulties under which the county superintend- 
ents were working, the legislature in 1913 made provision for the 
appointment of supervising teachers to assist them. The statutes 
provide for the appointment of one supervising teacher for each 
county with less than 125 schools, and two supervising teachers 
for each county with 125 or more schools. ‘Phese supervising 
teachers are appointed by the county superintendents, but their 
salaries and their traveling expenses are paid by the State. At 
the present time there are 110 supervising teachers employed, 38 
counties having two each and 34 counties employing one each. 

The Wisconsin supervising teachers devote most of their atten- 
tion to the teachers of one-room schools. The teachers of these 
schools are young, inexperienced, itinerant, and with only one 
year of professional training in advance of high school gradua- 
tion. The nature of the supervisory program in any county is 
largely determined by their needs. 

Supervision in Wisconsin is an outgrowth of administration. 
The statutes which enumerate the duties of the county superin- 
tendent make very little mention of supervision and provide 
merely that the county superintendent shall visit each school 
under his jurisdiction at least once each year. Such supervision 
as was given originally came largely through the county insti- 
tute, teachers’ reading circle work, and the teachers’ examinations. 
The intent of the law providing for supervising teachers was to 
furnish experienced rural teachers as helpers for the immature 
inexperienced teachers. Each teaching situation was assumed to 
be unique. The supervising teacher with no plan“in mind came 
into the rural schoolroom and attempted to diagnose the situation 
which she found there. 

Drastic changes in supervisory method have been brought 
about, largely through the leadership of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. During the last week of August in each year 
the supervising teachers are brought together for an annual meet- 
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ing with the state superintendent and his staff. At this meeting 
plans for the year are discussed. The needs of rural schools and 
rural teachers, as disclosed by supervisory visits of the preceding 
year, are analyzed. Round table groups meet with the state 
supervisors to discuss the most profitable techniques of super- 
vision and the most valuable supervisory agencies. The confer- 
ence group agrees upon some one subject to be stressed through- 
out the state and to be included in every county supervisory pro- 
gram. Experiences are exchanged and working relationships be- 
tween the state and the county groups are established. Similar 
meetings are held with county superintendents. 

During the year the state superintendent keeps in touch with 
the work of the county supervising teachers through the visits of 
two elementary school supervisors. They spend the greater part 
of the school year visiting rural schools in company with the 
county supervising teacher or the county superintendent. Confer- 
ences of supervising teachers and superintendent are held with 
the state elementary school supervisor, followed by a letter from 
the state superintendent in which he summarizes the report made 
to him by the state supervisor. One such report is given below 
and indicates the supervisory program in the county: 


January 13, 1926. 





Mr. 7 
Supervising Teacher, 
County, 
Wisconsin. 
My dear Mr. 


I have before me the report of Miss ————————, who recently spent 
some time in conference with you regarding the supervisory problems of 
your county. I note that she gives generous praise to the following activi- 
ties which are especially characteristic of the work you are doing this year: 

1. The holding in mind of a definite program of supervisory objectives 
such as: 

a. The improvement of English. 
b. The use of definite plan books for teachers. 
c. The new types of written examinations. 

I note in this connection that you are using the group meetings, actual 
visits, and the institute as the means of carrying over this program in your 
county. 

2. Such definite features of general school activity as: 

a. Codperation with the county nurse in a definite program 
for examination of school children. 
b. A parent’s day in all the schools. 
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c. Special emphasis on attendance. 

d. Community fairs. 

e. Boys’ and girls’ clubs, bringing in as much as possible the county 
agent into this enterprise. 

I wish to urge the following supplementary suggestions to the program 
which you already have so definitely worked out: 

1. The use of definite score cards for judging oral and written language— 
these to be placed in the hands of fifth to eighth grade pupils. 

2. Codperative working out of diploma examinations with nearby county 
superintendents and supervisors, including the training school faculties of 
those counties. 

3. A monthly meeting with the county training school faculty of your 
own county to discuss details of methods and to agree upon these so that 
there will be no loss of energy between the training of the teacher and 
her future activities. 

4. The addition of materials in the hands of the children for third- and 
fourth-grade geography, so that the information in this subject may be 
conveyed to the minds of the children through directed silent reading 
rather than by simple narration on the part of the teacher. 

5. The organization of the reading books for each of the combined 
grades in such a way that you will have an even distribution of well- 
graded material, beginning with easy third readers for both the odd and 
even year’s work. Such an organization may include perhaps two third 
readers and one fourth reader for each of the years. The same plan should 
be followed for the fifth and sixth grades. In many cases a careful ex- 
amination of the books will reveal the fact that the name on the outside 
of the book is not a dependable indication as to the difficulty of the 
material. For example: some fourth readers are easier than some third 
readers. These books should be graded entirely upon the basis of diffi- 
culty and not upon the basis of the grade names given to the books by 
their publisher. It may be that some fourth readers will better serve the 
needs of fifth and sixth grades and some sixth readers may be suited in 
difficulty to the needs of the seventh and eighth grades. It is necessary 
for a well-balanced reading program that this distribution of readers should 
include for each year a training book in silent reading and also either a 
geographical or historical reader for each year. 

6. If possible this year add as many of the work type of silent readers 
as can be put into the schools, so that this type of reading will not be 
neglected. 

7. It may be well to encourage the community groups to become in- 
terested in the Wisconsin score card for estimating the fitness of their 
building for modern educational work. Copies of this score card can be 
secured from the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

8. A definite effort to help teachers to use the group plan of recitation, 
anticipating failure and inability to grasp work and giving advanced help 
to those pupils who are apt to fail part of the time, so that these less 
able children have an even chance with the stronger members of the class. 

9. The emphasis of higher levels of assignments in conference with 
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teachers, helping them to prepare their advanced assignments as a part 
of the conference held with them after observing their teaching. 

10. With some of the strong teachers it may be wise to suggest to them 
to omit testing the class as individuals when it is found by a group test 
that the pupils have mastered their work. This period can then be used 
for supplemental activities connected with the subject or for remedial work 
for one or two who did not master the material. 

11. A campaign to make classrooms more attractive is always timely. 

12. Th pint jar method of providing warm lunches is recommended. 

13. It is suggested that the county superintendent’s office make out an 
equipment score card which can be used to urge schools to bring their 
buildings up to the standard of a first class rural school and in addition 
to furnish the necessary reading materials to meet the course of study. 

14. The encouragement of teachers to make use of informal tests in 
carrying out their daily work is very advisable. 

15. It seems necessary to continue our constant emphasis of teaching 
pupils how to study through demonstration lessons in the various subjects. 

16. In our work of analysis of recitations let us try very hard to get 
the teachers to use a score card of the recitation previously furnished to 
them and to discuss their lessons freely with us as supervisors, appealing 
to us for verification of their judgments. It is through self-analysis that 
teachers grow, and if we use the analysis of a certain recitation as the 
basis for lesson planning in the future it carries a long distance effect. 

17. Let us make every effort to increase the standards of accomplish- 
ment for Grade I so that the work can be continued through Grade II 
another year. This will do more than any other thing to bring about 
stronger pupils in the middle and upper grades. 

18. We have been quite successful in getting teachers to put written 
assignments upon the board. Modern investigation seems to prove that 
definite study helps are necessary to pupil accomplishment. This being 
the case, we are justified in going one step further and asking teachers to 
prepare definite weekly assignments for pupils through the use of carbon 
paper or the hektograph instead of depending entirely upon the blackboard. 
Use of the hektograph makes it possible for the teacher to do this at 
home or in more comfortable quarters than at the schoolhouse before or 
after school in the winter time. 

19. It is hoped that each supervising teacher will be able to carry out 
some one piece of experimental work this year or to prepare some special 
outline or help which is worthy of publication in our educational maga- 
zines. We need material straight from the field, and the supervising teach- 
ers with the aid of the county superintendents are in a position to give 
us some of the most valuable of our educational literature. 

I realize that this is a long list of suggestions, but I know that you will 
accept them in the hearty spirit of codperation in which they are intended. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 





State Superintendent. 
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Not all counties have definitely planned supervisory programs 
other than that suggested by the State Department of Public 
Instruction; however, definite county programs are increasing in 
numbers. An investigation carried on during the past year indi- 
cates that in more than 50% of the counties a well-planned super- 
visory program is the guide for supervisory effort. Three typical 
supervisory programs are given below: 


A County Program or SUPERVISION 
Outagamie County 


1. Objectives of supervision for: 

a. 1926-27. 

To place before the teachers concrete teaching situations based upon the 
course of study; to outline the course of study in six weeks units; to set 
standards for the teachers in various schools, and to “sell” those standards 
to the communities; to provide for the individual differences of pupils; 
to stress particularly the steps in oral and written language improvement. 

b. 1927-28. 

To complete the acceptance of definite units of work as standard and to 
make these units known in the communities. To grade pupils according 
to language ability, and to give them definite achievement score cards. 
To stress “how to study” methods in all subjects. 


2. Means employed in 1926-27. 


a. Printed “Study Course” breaking the State Course of Study up into 
workable six weeks units. 

b. Furnishing daily planned units with suggestive study questions, ref- 
erences, and helps in all content subjects. 

c. Tests conducted by the office at the end of each six weeks unit. 

d. Group eonferences and demonstration teaching to show methods and 
results in selected schools. 

e. Discussion of method and advice in solving difficulties. 

f. Visits to all schools during first two months of school to check on 
organization, equipment, lesson planning, management, etc., and to adjust 
difficulties in each case. Short visits and conference with teachers first 
visit. New teachers visited first. 

g. Repeated visitation on more leisurely schedule to note progress and 
to inspire teacher. ~ 

h. Saturday institutes to check up on supervisory program. 

i. Attempt to district the county into units for teacher study of problems 
met in the schoolroom. 

j. Conferences with board members and interested parents to sell our 
supervisory program and get the active support of the homes. 

k. Supervisory letters commenting in detail upon the conditions ob- 
served, the teacher’s reactions to supervisory suggestions, and the degree 
of pupil ability observed. 
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1. Attempt to organize a Parent-Teacher Association in each district 
with a monthly meeting to discuss modern methods and to show desired 
results in school work. (We have 85 P. T. A.’s.) 
m. To note teachers who get the best results—to send weak teachers to 
observe work in such schools—to induce boards to check up on teachers 
who are markedly slack in routine. 


3. Methods of procedure. 

a. For Objective I: 

Furnishing printed helps to teachers including a six weeks arrangement 
of the State Course of Study. Furnishing planned lessons in content sub- 
jects either in printed or mimeographed form. 

b. For Objective II: 

Demonstration teaching by supervisor. Demonstration teaching by suc- 
cessful teacher for a definite group. 

ce. For Objective III: 

A definite testing schedule followed by remedial suggestions from the 
office. 


4. Codperating agencies: 
a. Supervising teachers. 
b. County Normal. 
c. Parent-Teacher Association. 
d. An informed public. 
e. State Department. 


5. Supervisory activities. 

a. Of county superintendent: 

Visitation of new teachers first, taking experienced teachers next. Plan- 
ning work, furnishing outlines, writing supervisory letters, rating teachers, 
conducting institutes, guiding reading circle work, school board confer- 
ences, establishing leadership, and giving publicity to objectives so that 
communities will codperate. 

The above activities are distributed among 133 school districts and 176 
teachers. 

Attendance upon three or four evening meetings each week at which the 
objectives of modern schools are discussed. 

b. Of supervising teacher: 

Visitation of all teachers, beginners first. Assist in organizing schools, 
planning work, suggesting methods and devices, conferences with board 
members, testing of pupils, classifying reading books as to difficulty, ascer- 
taining reference resources of libraries, showing pupils how. to study, show- 
ing teachers how to teach pupils how to study, rating pupils as A, B, or C 
level, finding difficulties of individual teacher and assisting her in meeting 
them. In addition, the supervising teachers check on method and progress 
in the course of study. 


6. Summary of progress. 


a. The great need of supervisory effort, as I see it, is to get the people 
in the homes to appreciate the aims of the modern school and to accept a 
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standard of educational effort. Unless a standard is accepted, the efforts of 
the teacher will be unappreciated, and the attempt to speed up the school 
will be unavailing. 

b. We have sold the idea that each grade is to do a definite amount of 
work. This has been done by our six weeks assignments and our six weeks 
achievement tests. 

c. We have introduced a fairly definite standard to mark the promotion 
of sixth-grade pupils into the upper or grammar grade group. This has 
been done by a careful outlining of the work for each group, and a county 
wide examination for promotion into the upper group. By slowing up 
weak pupils, we have strengthened the work of the lower and middle grades. 
The effect is already noticeable in pupils entering high school. About 35% 
used to fail in their freshman year. This failure has been reduced to 
about 10%. 

d. Pupils are learning to work independently, and to help themselves. 
They have acquired definite study methods, and they are showing increased 
ability to outline their work, to select the important points of various 
lessons, and to recite in complete topics. 

e. Language ability is still lower than it should be, but there is marked 
language consciousness and pupils are learning to think and write in com- 
plete sentences. 

f. A definite form for business and friendly letters has been taught. 

g. Best of all, there is a feeling in the various school districts that a much 
higher grade of work is being done, and that pupils must attend school 
regularly in order to keep up to the grade standard that has been set. 
This community consciousness of the aims and objectives of our work is 
our greatest pride. 


A County Program or SuPERVISION 


Racine County 


_ 


. Objectives of supervision for 1926-27: 
a. Every child up to standard in every grade. 
b. Improvement of primary reading work (really a corollary of the 
above). 
c. A changed type of recitation, two-level assignment and unit plan 


nh 


. Means employed in 1926-27. 

a. Publication of bulletin going monthly to teachers. 

b. Mimeographed letters. 

c. Mimeographed helps. 

d. Visits by county superintendent, supervising teacher, and members of 
rural normal school faculty. 

e. General teachers’ meetings for all; group meetings for rural teachers, 
upper grade teachers, and primary teachers; township meetings; evening 
meetings of teachers’ clubs. 

f. Visiting days for teachers, the supervisor or superintendent accompany- 
ing the group of teachers. 
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g. The reading of assigned books by teachers. 

h. Letters sent out stating that on or about a certain date the supervisor 
would call and see certain types of classes (as one in primary reading using 
Miss Bush’s plan, one in geography using a two-level assignment, etc.). 

3. Methods of procedure. 

a. For Objective I: 

Goals of attainment for each grade published, discussed at teachers’ meet- 
ings, tests sent out from office to be given to determine whether or not 
children were reaching the standard. Standard tests given. 

b. For Objective II: 

Demonstration classes in general meetings taught by rural normal school 
teachers; in sectional meetings taught by supervising teacher, graded or 
rural teachers. Mimeographed material sent out. Special talks on method 
at institutes. 

c. For Objective III: 

Explanatory talks given by county superintendent, supervising teacher 
and others at institutes and teachers’ meetings. Demonstration classes 
taught by teachers and others. Unit studies and contracts distributed. 
Assignments worked out by groups of teachers in teachers’ clubs and 
mimeographed for others. 

4. Codperating agencies: 

a. Rural normal school. 

b. State Department. 

c. Teachers’ clubs. 

d. Local high schools (especially the principals). 

5. Supervisory activities. 

a. Of county superintendent: 

Preparation and publication of helps for teachers. Talks at institutes, 
group meetings, and evening meetings of teachers’ clubs. Visiting schools 
and conferring with teachers. Making and giving of tests. 

b. Of supervising teacher: 

Same as those listed above, but in greater degree. 
6.Summary of progress. It is always difficult to measure progress espe- 
cially close to the time when the work has been done. Then, too, with 
some teachers little or no progress is made. It seems, however, that this 
has been accomplished: 

a. Some gain in the attainment of pupils as they move from grade to 
grade. 

b. Some improvement in the method of handling primary reading and 
in the accomplishment of pupils. More books provided by school dis- 
tricts and more reading done by children. 

c. Teachers on the whole became familiar with the method of handling 
the unit plan and the two-level assignment. There was general use of the 
lengthened assignment in some form. The old type recitation was aban- 
doned to some extent by most teachers. Better study habits were formed 
and more use made of reference books. Assignments, check questions, 
and tests were made which will save labor another year. 
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d. Interest was created in newer methods of teaching, and as a result 
many teachers are attending summer school. 


PLAN or SUPERVISION FOR 1926-27 
Walworth County 
I. Institutes and Meetings. 


A. General Purpose. 


1. To constitute a school for the Walworth County teachers through 
which they can come into direct contact with the office force, receive pro- 
fessional help from supervisors, superintendent, and each other. 

2. To bring to the teachers superior knowledge and inspiration for their 
work through employment of excellent institute conductors. 

3. To acquaint all teachers with the big general problems of the school 
year, to give them aid in the form of written material and lectures, to 
guide them in their choice of texts, tests, and other educational material, 
and to direct the reading circle work. 

B. General Meetings. 

1. Walworth County Teachers’ Institute. 
Place: Elkhorn. 
Time: August 23, 24, 25, 26. 
2. All-Walworth-County-Teachers’ Meeting. 
Place: Delavan School for Deaf. 
Time: December 4. 
(Conducted by County Teachers’ Association plus office.) 
Program: Lectures, Trip through Institution, Banquet, Mixer. 
3. County Spelling Contest and Field Meet. — May. 
4. County Commencement. — June. 
C. Smaller Groups. 
1. Township Group Organizations. 
a. Special purpose. 
(1) Mutual assistance through exchange of ideas, outlines of 
work. 
(2) “Language Drive.” Read, report, and discuss Wohlfarth’s 
Self-Help Methods, and other language authorities. 
b. Time: Twice a month, after school or in evening. (Member of 

office present when possible.) 

2. Zone Meetings. 


a. Purpose. . 
(1) Demonsiration classes and discussion of methods and pro- 
cedure. 
b. Time: November 13. 
c. Place: A state graded school in each quarter of the county. 
d. Conductors: Teachers and one member of office force. 
e. Preparation: 


(1) Supervisor or superintendent coach during two preceding 
weeks. 
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(2) Outlines and professional helps prepared at office. Handed 
out and discussed at meeting. 

(3) City superintendents and high school principals’ meeting. 

Leader: Mr. Giles. 

Time: November 16. 

Place: Elkhorn. 

City Grade Meeting. 

Leader: Miss Bush. 

Time: February. 


(4 


Business Meetings. 
1. Walworth County Teachers’ Association, Oct. 16. 


Supervision through Mail. 


Monthly Bulletin. 

Mimeographed material. 

Visitation. 

Supervising Teachers. 

1. Early fall, short visits to all schools. 
ginners. 
a. Aim: To clear up problems that would impede progress if per- 

mitted to wait. 

2. One-half day visits. 
helps. 

3. Announced visits. Stress the Two-Level Assignment and Self- 
Analysis, and use of material distributed at Zone Meeting. 

4. Check special credit work and give general help. 


Special attention to be- 


General supervision, conference, and special 


. Superintendent’s Visits. 


1. Inspect every school premise in the county per Minimum Stand- 
ards for First Class Rural Schools. Give pedagogical helps at each 
school, also record data gathered, and interview clerk when pos- 
sible. Write and keep duplicate of suggestions to board. 

2. Try to visit each school again. (Did not get to all a second time.) 
a. Aim: To better the methods and technique. 

3. Special problem visits. Any time needed. 


’. Subjects Stressed. 


1925-26. Reading, geography, and health. 

1926-27. Support the work of 1925-26 and stress language, arithmetic, 
and civics. 

1927-28. Stress history, penmanship, and spelling. Do special work 
with language and arithmetic again this year. 


. Coéperating Agencies: 


1. Whitewater Normal School and Union Grove Training School. 
2. Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

3. Local papers. 

4. Teachers and patrons. 

5. State Department. 
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An examination of the supervisory programs given above will 
reveal one common element, 7.e., provision for individual differ- 
ences through the use of the “two or three level” asignment. 
This phase of teaching improvement will be found in practically 
every county supervisory program in the State. It is one of the 
objectives set up by the State Department of Public Instruction 
and its inclusion shows the directing influence of the state super- 
intendent’s office. 

Undoubtedly an analysis of county supervisory programs for 
a state will reveal glaring weaknesses. Many such programs are 
entirely initiated from above. Teachers, at times, have little or 
no share in their formulation. Too many objectives are set up 
for a single year. Such programs often tend to minimize the 
unique teacher and pupil situations found in every schoolroom. 
Often there are no standards in the minds of county supervisors 
concerning the essential structure of a well-planned program of 
supervision. Many programs are extemporaneously outlined at 
the annual meetings in the fall. Some programs are decidedly 
administrative rather than supervisory in character. Neverthe- 
less, well-planned supervisory programs are growing more com- 
mon each year. An analysis of a number of such programs gives 
us the following data concerning them. 

The most influential person concerned with determining and 
planning county supervisory programs is the county superin- 
tendent of schools. He may be said to carry the responsibility 
for the creation of a supervisory program. It is evident that he 
is actuated by the desire to promote the training of teachers in 
service; by the information gathered from teachers; by the nature 
of the help that teachers request from him; by the results of a 
testing program; by the information gathered from supervisors; 
by the results of final examinations; by comparisons made be- 
tween rural school work and state graded school work; by sug- 
gestions received from other counties; and by the desire to stim- 
ulate the professional activities of supervisors. 

Those who codperate in the planning of supervisory programs 
are listed below according to the frequency of mention: 

1. County superintendent. 

2. State Department of Education. 
3. Rural supervisors. 

4. Teachers. 
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Agricultural agents. 


6. County nurses. 


7. 


Parents. 


8. Club leaders. 


The agencies by which these programs are realized are listed 
below according to their frequencies: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


County superintendent. 
Teachers. 

Rural supervisors. 
School principals. 
State Department. 
Club leaders. 

Public health nurses. 
Agricultural agents. 


The supervisory activities used in carrying out these programs 
are listed below according to their rank: 


9. 


ONMNP WN 


. Classroom visitation. 

. Conference with teachers. 
. Group teachers’ meetings. 
. Demonstration teaching. 


County Institutes. 


. Contests. 
. Extension classes. 
. Mimeographed suggestions from county superintendent’s 


office. 
Reading circle activities. 


The plans for checking up on the progress made during the life 
of a supervisory program are given below: 


NTH SP wwe 


. Special subject tests. 

. Personal visits of county superintendent. 
. Personal visits of supervisors. 

. Testing programs. 

. Final examinations. 

. Yearly reports from teachers. 

. Scoring schools. 

The 


number of objectives that are considered in supervision 


programs ranges from none to ten. The progressive trend of plan- 
ning rural supervisory programs is shown by these facts: In 1924, 
7% of the counties reporting chose three objectives around which 
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to build their programs; in 1925, 8%; in 1926, 13%; and in 
1927, 17%. These figures indicate that three general objectives 
are chosen most frequently around which to center supervision. 
The following principles have been set up as guides in planning 
supervisory programs: 
1. 


County rural supervisory programs should grow out of the 
recognized educational needs of the county school system. 

The county superintendent of schools should determine these 
needs with the aid of his teachers, rural supervisors, school 
principals, results of final examinations, and personal visits. 


. The recognized needs should be selected in the order of their 


importance in helping teachers and pupils to grow. 


. Three clearly defined objectives should be considered a rea- 


sonable number around which to center the activities of 
supervision during the school year. 


. A detailed plan of procedure for attainment should accom- 


pany each objective. 


. The procedure laid out should include the agencies, activi- 


ties, and devices that help to realize the program of super- 
vision. 


. Criteria for checking the progress and determining the re- 


sults of a supervisory program should be included in the pro- 
cedure of planning and preparing programs of rural school 
supervision. 





CHAPTER VII 
THE DETROIT PLAN OF SUPERVISION 


CHARLES L. SPAIN 


PERSONNEL INVOLVED 


The plan of supervision carried out in Detroit elementary 
schools contemplates a codperative effort on the part of teachers, 
principals, district principals, supervisors, and the Director of the 
Department of Instructional Research. One hundred fifteen of 
the Detroit elementary schools are organized on the platoon plan. 
In addition to home-room teachers, whose instruction touches 
several aspects of the curriculum, special teachers in the fields of 
manual, industrial, and domestic arts, music, fine arts, health 
education, nature study, library, and literature are employed. To 
supervise the instruction in the fundamental as well as the 
special phases of the curriculum, a group of special subject super- 
visors is available. The group known as district principals also 
play an important part in the scheme of supervision. A district 
principal not only performs various administrative duties which 
are commonly embraced under the title of district superintendent, 
but has supervisory functions as well. Each district principal is 
principal of an elementary school. He has an especially capable 
assistant, who relieves him of much of the administrative work 
and permits him to devote time to supervision in his district, 
which may include ten or more elementary schools. A district 
principal also keeps in close touch with the problems of instruc- 
tion through observation and experimentation in his own school. 

The plan discussed below has been in operation in Detroit for 
approximately seven years. Previous to its introduction the out- 
standing supervisory function, at least in the minds of teachers 
and principals, was the supervisor’s visitation of classrooms for 
the purpose of observation, criticism, and suggestion. The scheme 
now in operation changes the character of the function of super- 
vision and places the emphasis in a new place. 
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THE SUPERVISOR 


The supervisor is recognized as an expert. In his special field 
he is assumed to be the best informed person in the system with 
respect to existing conditions and the person best equipped to 
solve such special problems as may arise. It is expected that the 
supervisor will be a constructive thinker, who stands ready to 
contribute the results of his creative effort for the benefit of the 
entire system. Not only is he charged with maintaining existing 
levels of efficiency in instruction, but he has the further responsi- 
bility of organizing systematic attempts to improve the standard 
of instruction. It is also his duty to conserve advances in instruc- 
tion made by individual teachers or principals in the schools and 
to provide agencies through which these advances may be made 
of value to the system as a whole. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPERVISOR 


The functions of the supervisor may be classified in the order 
of their importance as (1) research, (2) training, and (3) field 
work. 


RESEARCH 


It may be assumed that true progress is founded on a knowl- 
edge of the facts—on scientifically ascertained data. Research 
then becomes a function of prime importance, because a knowl- 
edge of the facts is a necessary prerequisite to the successful per- 
formance of the other supervisory functions. In general, research 
is held to mean the discovery and the solution of problems of 
instruction through the medium of controlled experiments. 

In exercising his research function, the supervisor in a general 
way maintains the following order of procedure. 

1. Tries to discover existing defects in instruction. 

2. Seeks to find either in his own system or elsewhere improved 

methods for the correction of defects. . 

. Formulates a tentative plan for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

. Tries the plan under controlled experimental conditions. 

. Measures the results of the experiment. 

. Formulates tentative objectives and standards. 

. Formulates a plan for the general use of the method. 
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8. Presents the plan to district principals for criticism, sug- 
gestion, and approval. 

If the new plan is accepted by the district principals, the sec- 

ond function of the supervisor—the function of training—begins. 


TRAINING 


Training in this connection means rendering assistance on re- 
quest to district principals, principals, or teachers, who must now 
assume responsibility for the operation of the new method in the 
classroom. Training by the supervisor may take the form of 


1. Conferences with district principals, principals, or teachers. 

2. Visits to schools for demonstration, instruction, or diagnosis. 

3. Meetings with district principals, principals, or teachers for 
demonstration lessons or discussions. 

4, Distribution of bulletins of instruction, type lessons, refer- 
ences for study or reading, and similar aids. 

5. Organization of extension classes open to district principals, 
principals and teachers. 


A striking difference may be noted between the policy here out- 
lined and that commonly pursued. As soon as district principals 
and principals accept and approve a program proposed by the 
supervisor, the responsibility for the successful development of 
the program of instruction no longer rests on the supervisor. The 
initiative now lies with district principals and principals. If they 
desire aid, the supervisor stands ready to render it, but the super- 
visor acts only when invited to do so by district principals or 
principals. This changes the situation materially. 

Under the relationship formerly existing between teachers and 
supervisors the latter entered the schoolroom as one having au- 
thority to criticize and disapprove. Differences between super- 
visors and teachers occasionally arose as a result of the clashing 
of personal views in regard to methods of procedure. Under the 
plan now in operation a teacher who feels the need of assistance, 
acting through the principal, invites the supervisor to visit her 
classroom. The supervisor now comes as one bringing needed aid, 
and the visit is welcomed. When teacher and supervisor approach 
the problem on this basis, there is little room for controversy. 
Together they analyze the situation and agree upon remedial 
measures to improve conditions. In other words, the supervisor 
comes to the school not for the purpose of autocratically telling 
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the teacher what to do but rather for the purpose of assisting the 
teacher to find out what it is necessary for her to do in order to 
improve her instruction. Thus the relation existing between 
teachers and supervisors is vastly improved. 


FIELD WORK 


This function, the visitation of teachers in classrooms, which 
ranks first in importance in many school systems, now becomes 
secondary. Under the plan here outlined a supervisor’s visits to 
schools are of two types. From time to time he visits on his own 
initiative for the purpose of becoming familiar with existing con- 
ditions in his field. A progressive supervisor must keep himself 
informed. At the time of such visits he may comment on the 
work of teachers, but he must bear in mind the fact that the 
principal, not the supervisor, is responsible for the quality of in- 
struction of individual teachers. Therefore, such comments as 
the supervisor makes should be in the presence of the principal or 
with his knowledge. All other visits made by the supervisor are 
on request from the principal. 


TEACHER-DIRECTION AND TEACHER-TRAINING 


There is a clear distinction between teacher-direction, which is 
the function of the district principal and principal, and teacher- 
training, which is the responsibility of the supervisor. After the 
supervisor has provided district principals and principals with a 
scientifically prepared method and technique of instruction, it 
becomes necessary for the supervisor, with the codperation of dis- 
trict principals, principals and teachers, to set up general and 
specific standards which district principals and principals may 
use in judging and evaluating work done in classrooms. 

It is not expected that district principals and principals shall 
have the expert knowledge of content and technique which the 
supervisor must possess. However, they should have a good gen- 
eral knowledge of the principles involved and of the method to 
be followed, so that by the use of established standards they 
may judge and direct the work of teachers. They must also be 
informed as to sources of information and must be able to direct 
teachers to classrooms in which an approved quality of instruction 
is exemplified. At all times they should realize that they have 
at their command the expert services of the supervisor. 
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RELATION OF DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH TO 
EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


The use of experimentation as a basis for improvement of in- 
struction is fundamental. Until recently neither principals nor 
supervisors have had an opportunity to secure training in the 
principles of experimentation. In some cities this lack is now 
supplied by a department of instructional research. Directors of 
such departments are usually trained in scientific method and are 
able to supply expert knowledge and skill in this field which most 
principals and supervisors lack. The department of research may 
become an important factor in developing a rational method of 
supervision. The director can help the supervisor or the prin- 
cipal to set up experiments, measure results, diagnose conditions, 
and plan remedial measures. 

The possibilities for codperation between the department of re- 
search and the supervisor as they have been developed in Detroit 
can be clearly shown by a concrete illustration. After thor- 
oughly analyzing the situation, a supervisor is convinced that the 
prevailing methods of teaching a subject are faulty. He finds 
that there is too much teacher domination; too little utilization 
of child interests and activities; no opportunity for self-direction, 
self-criticism, and self-help on the part of the pupils; and no 
provision for individual progress. With the codperation of teach- 
ers, district principals, principals, and the research department, 
the supervisor devises methods and materials to improve the sit- 
uation. A small group of teachers who volunteer are trained for 
an experiment. A controlled experiment is planned and carried 
out. The measured results indicate the superiority of the new 
method. As there is danger in generalizing from a limited experi- 
ment, a larger experiment, involving more schools and more teach- 
ers, is arranged and completed. The measured results again are 
favorable to the new plan. 

The theory and technique of the improved method are now pre- 
sented to a group of district principals and principals, and sug- 
gestions and criticisms are invited. The method as finally modi- 
fied is accepted and approved by them. The method is then made 
optional; district principals or principals who so desire may use 
it. After the method has been approved, the supervisor, in 
codperation with district principals and principals, prepares goals 
and standards as well as a list of points to observe in class in- 
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struction as an aid to all principals in directing the work. The 
supervisor on request gives aid and training to teachers who are 
using the method. A scheme of instruction thus developed and 
made optional must justify itself in actual practice before its 
use becomes general. A method which in this way gains uni- 
versal acceptance in a school system must, of necessity, have 
distinct merit. 

The plan of supervision outlined above, which has been in 
operation in Detroit for a number of years, has resulted not 
only in better instruction but in an attitude of openmindedness 
on the part of supervisors, principals, and teachers which prepares 
the way to continued progress and growth. 

















SECTION TWO 


THE ACTIVITIES AND TRAINING OF 
SUPERVISORY OFFICERS 




















CHAPTER VIII 
A PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION FOR SAN ANTONIO 
Euma A. NEAL 


With the complete reorganization of the San Antonio public 
schools in 1923-1924 and the introduction of the junior schools, 
the elementary division was organized into five-year schools. 
This plan gives special opportunity for studying the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of boys and girls of early school age. Special 
study was made of grades four and five, both as to materials and 
methods of instruction. Some phases of this study are still in 
process. 

In charge of the elementary division is a Director of Education, 
who is directly responsible to the superintendent of schools for 
all administrative and supervisory activities of the department. 
It is the duty of the director to formulate the policies of the 
department, to plan and carry out new experiments, to plan for 
the construction and testing of courses of study, and to be the 
friend and guide of the principals and teachers of the department. 

Associated with the director are three assistants, who 
work especially with inexperienced teachers. One assistant super- 
vises first and second grades for English-speaking children, an- 
other, first and second grades for non-English-speaking children, 
and the third assistant supervises the fourth and fifth grades. 
Demonstrations and discussions of classroom problems are car- 
ried on through a training school, organized to meet the needs 
of three classes of teachers, viz., those experienced teachers, new 
to the system, who wish to make a survey of the local course of 
study; inexperienced teachers who need to make an intensive 
study of materials and methods of instruction; general substitutes 
doing supply work, whose work can be made more effective by a 
knowledge of subject matter and methods and an understanding 
of the aims and ideals of the department. 

The school is conducted in three groups: Group I, including 
those teachers and substitutes who plan to work in grades one, 
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two, and three with non-English-speaking classes; Group II, in- 
cluding those who will teach in grades one, two, and three where 
the regular course of study is followed; and Group III, including 
those who are teaching or planning to teach in grades four and 
five. 

Two types of work are carried on in the Training School. 
Group conferences are conducted by the assistants to director, in 
which some definite phase of the course of study is discussed; 
methods of teaching and type lessons are presented, members of 
the group being encouraged to take part in the discussion. A 
day or two later the assistant, accompanied by a small number 
of her group, visits a classroom where they observe a lesson in 
which the theories they have discussed in the meeting are applied 
in a practical classroom situation. After the lesson a follow-up 
conference is held in which the classroom teacher takes part. 
Sometimes the demonstration lesson is given in the room of an 
inexperienced teacher, in which case the assistant does the 
teaching. 

Term schedules are prepared giving an outline of the work 
and showing when and where the demonstration lessons will be 
held. These schedules are given to the principals and copies are 
also given to each teacher belonging to the Training School. Such 
a schedule is shown on page 93. 

Each elementary school is in charge of a principal, whose 
duties are both administrative and supervisory. Successful 
supervision is closely related to successful administration, one 
depending upon the other. To be effective the work of the prin- 
cipal must be organized in such a way that there is an even bal- 
ance of duties, adapted to the needs of the particular school and 
community. 

Two meetings are held each month by the director, at which 
time departmental problems are discussed. A bulletin prepared 
by the director takes care of all administrative detail and in 
addition serves as a means of stimulating and guiding the prin- 
cipals in the solution of supervisory and curricular problems. 

The principals, in turn, act as leaders of group discussions; a 
free for all, codperative spirit is typical of these conferences. 
Principals in turn are asked to hold not fewer than two faculty 
meetings each month, these meetings to be of the professional 
type. 
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The principal stands as an adviser to his teachers. He is an 
active fellow-worker, assisting them to define and to solve class- 
room problems. If the standard of classroom instruction is to 
be lifted, principals must spend a definite length of time in 
assisting teachers in the classrooms. These visits should be fol- 
lowed by conferences, at which definite remedial measures are 
taken to strengthen the work of the teacher. 

In an effort to assist principals to an analysis of classroom 
needs, a supervisory form was developed and sent out as suggestive 
for principal’s use. 

Visits to schools by the director are made primarily to assist 
principals in the administration and supervision of their schools. 
It has been our aim to aid principals in carrying forward a con- 
structive program: 

1. To improve the general appearance of the school; to en- 

courage teachers to make the classroom attractive. 

2. To effect a more efficient organization. 

3. To lift the standard of classroom teaching. 

4. To develop helpful community relationships. 

Individual conferences with principals may call to their atten- 
tion the needs of the school as seen by the director. Assistants 
give special help to new teachers and aid experienced teachers in 
organizing problems and experiments. 

The schedule on the following page may serve as a type study 
of how an active principal may balance his day’s work. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


Early in the school year 1923-1924, as a part of our recon- 
struction activities a testing program was carried out in the 
elementary schools. In the initial program assistants to director 
helped principals in the administration and scoring of tests, com- 
pilation and graphing of results. Special teachers were chosen in 
each school to assist the principal in carrying forward this pro- 
gram. These teachers were selected on the basis of training and 
experience, particularly in the field of tests and measures. 

Follow-up work: Conditions existing in individual schools were 
discussed with principals and teachers, and they were encouraged 

1. To group children according to ability as far as possible, 

taking these factors into consideration: 
a. Mental Age and Intelligence Quotient. 
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SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Principat’s Dairy ScHEDULE 

















SEPTEMBER-May, 1927-1928 ScHOooL 
1-5 Grades PRINCIPAL 
TIME MIN. ADMINISTRATION SuPERVISION 





7:45- 8:00 | 15 |Inspection of grounds and build- 
ings 

8:00- 8:15 | 15 |Check work of previous day on 
schedule. Plan work of day 
8:15- 8:45 | 30 |Office hour for teachers 

8:45- 9:15 | 30 |Office hour for parents 

9:15- 9:30 | 15 |Dispose of office details 


9:30-10:30 | 60 Classroom visitation 
10:30-10:40 | 10 |Recess Playground supervision 
10:40-11:45 | 65 Classroom visitation 


11:45-12:00 | 15 |Fill out supervision records 
12:00-12:40 | 40 |Noon—distributing books, etc. Playground supervision 
12:40- 1:50 | 70 |Clerical duties in office. Check 
attendance reports. Answer 


mail 
1:50- 2:00 | 10 Supervised play 
2:00- 2:30 | 30 Classroom visitation 
2:30- 2:35 | 5 |Recess 
2:35- 3:10 | 35 Help teachers with mu- 


sic. Give special help 
where needed 

3:10- 4:00 | 50 |Disciplinary cases. Clerical work 
in office. Prepare bulletin board 














Building Teachers’ Meetings each Wednesday at 3:15. 
Afternoon schedule is alternated each month. 





b. Educational Age—pupil achievement. 
c. Chronological Age—maturity. 
d. Teachers’ Judgment. 

2. To give special emphasis to that phase of work which was 

below standard in their particular school. — 

3. To investigate methods of instruction employed in certain 

grades and subjects that fell below standard. 

Special assistance was given to principals in classifying chil- 
dren into homogeneous groups. Principals of the larger elemen- 
tary schools were successful in making satisfactory adjustment 
of classes. Smaller schools used this data in making a closer 
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study of individual pupils, grouping classes within the room. In 

extreme cases, where a child showed very superior or inferior 

ability, group intelligence tests were followed by the Binet-Simon 

Individual Test. 

Intelligence tests given in the elementary schools included the 
Detroit Intelligence Test for pupils entering school; Pintner- 
Cunningham for the high first and second grades; Haggerty In- 
telligence for the third grade; and the National Intelligence Test 
for fourth and fifth grades. 

Educational Achievement tests given were: Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals, Form I, for grades three through five; Mor- 
rison-McCall Spelling Scale for grades two through five; Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination, Sigma I, for grades two and three; 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, for grades four and five. 

Since our original survey we have continued to develop our 
testing program as needed. Teachers are encouraged to admin- 
ister, score, and follow up their own tests, the diagnostic and 
remedial value being emphasized. Tests are of little value to the 
teacher otherwise. 

Informal tests developed along the lines of the New Type Ex- 
amination have been constructed in arithmetic, reading, and social 
studies. 

Classification recommendations as given to elementary prin- 
cipals are: 

_1. Intelligence tests help to reveal those pupils who have the 
same general ability or to indicate those who can move for- 
ward at about the same rate. 

2. Teachers’ judgment or estimate of the pupils’ readiness for 
the work to be done is an important factor in making up 
homogeneous groups of pupils. 

3. Maturity of pupils and chronological ages are important as 
a social factor in grouping pupils. 

4. Standard educational tests measure the degree of progress 
each pupil has made in the special school subject. 

5. Comparison of intelligence and educational scores serve as 
a basis for analyzing pupils’ achievements. 

Special rooms for over-age children, over-age for the grade be- 
cause of lack of opportunity, and slow-moving groups have been 
in operation for the past several years and have proved of value 
in reaching the maladjusted child. 
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LIBRARIES 


One of the major aims of the elementary school is to develop 
in the pupils the desire to read and a taste for good literature. 
In San Antonio we are working out a definite plan for developing 
this interest in reading and for meeting the child’s need for books. 

The first factor in any such scheme is the securing of reading 
material. The Board of Education grants an annual appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books, making the Director of Elemen- 
tary Education responsible for their selection. This supply is 
augmented by parent-teacher associations and by gifts from the 
children. The Carnegie Library codperates most generously by 
sending a loan library to any school which will take the respon- 
sibility of its care. 

Instead of the usual school library, room libraries are being 
organized. There is a book-shelf or a reading table in each room 
so that the books may be easy of access. The program provides 
for free reading periods when the pupil may peruse the book of 
his choice. It often happens that a pupil starts a book during 
the free reading period, becomes so interested that he goes to the 
public library, secures the book, and finishes it at home. 

The choice of books for the room library has been made a 
matter of much thought and study. The selection is based upon 
American Library Association lists, recommendations of teachers, 
and other approved lists compiled through actual studies of chil- 
dren’s interests in reading. Care has been taken that in each 
room there is a range in kind and difficulty of material in order to 
meet the needs of children as to both interest and ability. 

In the first two grades beautifully illustrated books have been 
chosen to create in the child the desire to read about the things 
he sees in the pictures. Story books, simply and interestingly 
written, are included for those who are beginning to read inde- 
pendently. In these grades the teacher reads and tells many 
stories to the class. 

In the third grade the range is somewhat wider. Here the 
children may select fairy and folk tales, nature stories and myths, 
stories of children of other lands, or poetry. 

For the fourth and fifth grades, we add books of romance, 
adventure, animal life, history, and travel. In these grades about 
half of the material furnished is of the informational type. The 
books are simple enough for the pupils to read independently, 
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and they are taught to use them as reference material. Much of 
the geography and history work is done by the assignment-report 
method. 

The habit of reading is encouraged in many different ways. The 
teacher may tell or read part of an interesting book, the children 
finishing it for themselves. Reading clubs are organized and 
simple book reports are given. Individual reading record cards 
are kept, on which are written the title and author of each book 
read, with some brief comment on the book. A committee of 
principals and teachers has worked out a graded list of books 
that they feel every child should read. The approved list for 
the grade is often posted in the classroom and the pupils are 
encouraged to be guided by it in their reading. 

For several years past the elementary department, in codpera- 
tion with the local book dealers, has been working on the prob- 
lem of home libraries for children. Carefully selected and graded 
lists have been prepared for Book Week and Christmas buying. 
These lists have been distributed in the schools and thus have 
reached the homes, and the dealers tell us that parents are buy- 
ing more and better books for their children. 

In addition to books for children’s reading, the school board’s 
appropriation has made possible the accumulation of a small but 
representative professional library in each elementary school. An 
attempt has been made to select the best books on method in each 
of the major fields of subject matter, and in addition books on 
the philosophy of education, administration, supervision, and gen- 
eral method have been placed at the service of principal and 
teachers. A somewhat fuller selection has been bought for the 
loan library at the central office, and these books have been much 
used by principals, teachers, and students in the training school. 


CURRICULUM STUDIES 


A special problem of the elementary schools of San Antonio is 
found in the attendance of large numbers of non-English-speaking 
children, including those of Mexican, Italian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Greek, and Armenian parentage. The problem from the point of 
view of the school is that of teaching these children to speak 
English. No matter what the nationality may be, the problem is 
practically the same, that of adapting the curriculum to meet 
the needs of non-English-speaking children. 
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In the new technique of curriculum making, one basic assump- 
tion is everywhere accepted; we must find those activities which 
actually function in life. In other words we must set up practical 
situations for acquiring English. 

The problem that confronted us then, was the construction of 
material based on the everyday experiences of the child, his in- 
terests and needs being kept constantly in mind. This material 
was intended to furnish a practical vocabulary that the child 
could use in his everyday life, and to serve as a comprehensive 
background for other books. It was expected that the broadening 
of the child’s experience and understanding would enable him to 
carry on the work of the upper grades normally and intelligently. 
Our purpose included, also, the establishment of certain social 
habits, ideals, and attitudes through the acquisition of English 
which might carry over into the home. 

Previous to our experiment no particular distinction had been 
made in our course of study or in methods of procedure in educat- 
ing children of American parentage and children from non- 
English-speaking homes. It was clear that a professional attack 
on the problem was needed. We found children were reading 
with little or no understanding of what they were attempting to 
read. In many cases these children had been two or three terms 
in a grade. Congestion in the lower grades, elimination from 
school, discouragement of pupil and teacher, were some of the 
conditions we faced. Through readers, largely literary in con- 
tent, we were attempting to teach children to speak English on 
the playground and in the community. 

Clearly there had been a confusion of aims, that of teaching 
reading to American children and that of teaching oral speech to 
the foreign-born as a basis for reading. 

Our source of material for the low first groups was the child 
himself, his pets, toys, his games. The high first series takes up 
family life; the child in relation to the home. The second grade 
series is a study of the child in relation to the social and economic 
life of the community. In all instances natural situations for 
the teaching of English were found, the material through this 
socializing process being connected with the everyday life of the 
child. 

These materials were arrived at through a series of classroom 
experiments set up under carefully controlled conditions, the 
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teacher and supervisor working on the problem together. The 
material had its origin in projects which grew day by day with 
the children. One school was used for the experiment, the teach- 
ers being carefully selected for this purpose. After the idea had 
spread into other schools, the rather free choice of activities gave 
rise to the need of grading the material to avoid overlapping. 

Today our material consists of: 

The Primer—based on the child’s interests and activities. 

The First Reader—based on the home life of the child. 

The Second Reader—based on the child’s relation to community 
life, the purpose being to furnish the non-English-speaking child 
with a vocabulary he can use in expressing his needs in the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

The method of presenting this material is all important. The 
direct method, the use by the teacher of the English language, 
in teaching children to speak English is emphasized. This method 
calls for direct association between the object and the English 
word. Children are thus trained to think in English and not 
through the translation of their own language. Translation meth- 
ods are avoided. They should be trained so that the English 
word calls up the concept without the intermediate link of the 
foreign word. 

Speaking English requires practice as in the other skills and is 
learned primarily through the ear. Therefore, oral English is 
emphasized and precedes the written or printed form. 

Learning isolated words does not enable the child to speak a 
language; the sentence is therefore the unit of procedure. To 
understand words and to be able to use them requires association 
with other words in a variety of ways and in a series of sentences. 
The words are thus learned in their proper setting. 

Conversation exercises are very important as a beginning of the 
day’s work and should be planned very carefully in order that. 
the vocabulary for the day may be introduced orally and woven 
into the child’s conversation. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL PROCEDURE FOR THE Day 


In the learning process it is necessary to multiply associations 
through every possible variety of means. The work unifies the 
work of the school day, the necessary repetition being secured 
without loss of the child’s interest. The procedure follows: 
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Oral instruction—conversation leading directly to the reading 
lesson. This exercise is planned carefully to include vocabulary 
needed in the day’s lesson. 

Reading from the blackboard, developed through discussions 
and questioning by the teacher, as a preparation for reading from 
the book. 

Vocabulary work as needed. 


Phonics which grows from the lesson: 
To meet a speech difficulty. 
To lay the foundation for independent word recognition. 

Seat exercises planned by the teacher to have direct applica- 
tion to the lesson of the day. 

Language exercises motivated by the activities of the day. 

Reproduction. 

Dramatization. 

Picture work—charts. 

Original sentences, insure meanings and increase the vocabu- 
lary. 

Stories—a series of related sentences, as: “This is a dog. He 
can bark. He says, ‘Bow-wow’.” 

Exercises based on reading lessons. 

A series of questions. Elliptical sentences. 

Games. 

Chart Work. 

Make charts by adding pictures each day, as the new lesson 
is developed. 

Oral language lessons can be based on chart lessons. Each 
child selects a picture and gives several related sentences 
about this picture. 

The results of our experiment in teaching English to non- 
English-speaking children of our city may be evaluated on the 
basis of achievement in terms of aims and purposes. The situa- 
tion summed up seems to be that 

1. Children are speaking better English. 

2. They are reading more books and with better understanding. 

3. They are carrying on the work of the upper grades more 

satisfactorily than before. 

4. They are developing social habits and ideals of cleanliness, 

courtesy, self-respect, fair play. 
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Standard tests given to our fourth and fifth grades indicate nor- 
mal growth in our non-English-speaking schools. Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Test administered in May, 1925, and May, 1926, 
indicates one full point on the scale. 

We found, also, that the reading of grades four and five pre- 
sents a special problem, so that the need of making such a study 
gave rise to an experiment resulting in a program of silent read- 
ing for these grades. 

Dr. C. T. Gray, of the University of Texas, assisted in the 
initiation of the program with committees of teachers. 

Problems under consideration were: 

1. Analysis of subject matter fourth and fifth grade children 
are called upon to read. 

a. Literature. 
b. Geography. 
ce. History. 

d. Arithmetic. 

2. Methods of handling this material. 

Five methods of handling materials were decided upon: 

1. Finding, by skimming, answers to fact questions given be- 
fore reading. 

2. Finding answers to fact questions given after reading. 

3. Finding answers to questions that require the organization 
of the thought of several sentences, paragraphs, or even 
pages. 

4. Finding titles to paragraphs. 

5. Outlining. 

Committees were appointed to devise means of developing each 

of these methods. Suitable materials for study were selected 
from all available textbooks. Type lessons and procedure were 
printed in the English Monograph. 
_ Results of this study indicate a general improvement in read- 
ing abilities of children of these grades as measured by Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale and from consensus of opinion of 
teachers and principals. 

While our silent reading showed marked improvement we felt 
the need also of finding methods for teaching children to read 
well orally and of helping them to appreciate good literature. 
Therefore, we decided to extend our program to include, among 
other subjects: 
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1. The selection and use of sentences in training children to 
note detail of meaning in written expression as determined 
by the placing of the emphasis in the sentence. 

2. The training in appreciation of the difference between prose 
and poetry through the comparison of prose and poetic 
selections based on the same theme. 

Dr. Gray met with a group of fourth and fifth grade teachers 
and initiated an experiment in the solution of these problems. 
The group was divided into committees for work. The mate- 
rials selected and the methods developed by the committees will 
be reported by them to the whole body of fourth and fifth grade 
teachers, and mimeographed type lessons to be tried out will be 
distributed. After being used for several weeks these lessons will 
be revised in the light of criticisms from the teachers and will be 
put in final form for the course of study. 


EXPERIMENTAL WoRK IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


It is generally conceded that there are two acceptable types of 
experimentation which may profitably be encouraged in connec- 
tion with curricula study. 

1. An experimental try-out of materials in the light of class- 
room experience to be used as a basis for the second in a 
catching-up program. 

2. Controlled experimentation for the purpose of collecting 
scientific data. 

As a part of our reconstruction program, materials of the first 
type were developed and tested in classrooms through commit- 
tees of principals and teachers working in codperation with the 
director and assistants. Our English monograph, including ex- 
perimental studies in reading, language, literature, spelling, and 
writing, was put in printed form in 1926 after two and one-half 
years of study and try-out of the materials. 

Our Course of Study in Arithmetic, which has been in the hands 
of the teachers in mimeograph form for the past three years, 
will be printed this year. To be included in our arithmetic mono- 
graph will be an experimental study of common fractions, a brief 
summary of which follows: In the efficient teaching of common 
fractions it seemed essential to have a careful analysis of the 
types of examples to be taught and to have practice material built 
on this analysis as an aid in maintaining skill in the processes 
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with fractions after they were taught. This analysis was made 
and practice material developed that included diagnostic tests, 
practice sheets, and reviews and a carefully controlled experi- 
ment was set up to test out their effectiveness. At the beginning 
of the semester, standard general tests in arithmetic and informal 
tests in fractions were given to the pupils of the high fifth grade. 
The practice material was then used by several hundred pupils 
while the others were given the usual drills. At the close of the 
semester, when other forms of the tests were given, the experi- 
mental group showed decided gains in skill over the control group, 
indicating that the use of the carefully analyzed practice mate- 
rial was of much advantage in maintaining skill in common frac- 
tions. 

This material will be available not only to those teachers who 
are maintaining skills but to those who are teaching the processes 
with common fractions. Dr. John R. Clark of New York Uni- 
versity assisted in the set-up of this experiment. 

While our social studies material was originally organized and 
tried out as a separate course, the need for a unified course in- 
cluding geography, history, and civics caused us to begin a study 
providing for such unification. The material has been in the 
hands of the teachers for the past year and is generally conceded 
to be a better plan of organization. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


THE DUTIES OF SPECIAL SUPERVISORS IN CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


A. S. Barr 


The term “special supervisor” will be used in this discussion 
to denote supervisors of special subjects such as music, drawing, 
manual arts, home economics, and physical education; super- 
visors of academic subjects, such as reading, arithmetic, and spell- 
ing in the elementary grades and foreign languages, English, his- 
tory, mathematics, and science in high school grades; and gen- 
eral supervisors, such as supervisors of kindergartens and prim- 
ary grades, intermediate grades, and elementary grades. The 
statement will include a discussion of the duties of special super- 
visors and their relations to other school officials. The chief 
sources of information utilized in making this statement are the 
following statistical studies: Elmer T. Thune, The Place and 
Functions of Supervisors of Special Subjects in City School Sys- 
tems (Master’s Thesis, University of Washington, 1926); Ross 
Weber Harris, The Organization of Supervision (Master’s Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1925); Thomas M. Risk, Supervisory 
Organization and Procedure in Public Schools (Master’s Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1925) ; May Halmon, The Present Status 
of Elementary Supervision (Master’s Thesis, Indiana University, 
1924) ; Mary J. Daily, The Functions, Qualifications, and Work- 
ing Relations of the General Supervisor in the Elementary School 
(Master’s Thesis, Indiana University, 1925); Delia Christine 
Briggs, The Duties and Responsibilities of the Supervisor (Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 1925) ;-and Ambrose H. Per- 
rin, “The Local Status and Activities of General Supervisors in 
City Schools,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 26 (January, 
1926), pp. 345-346; current statements of the interrelations of 

1 This statement is an excerpt from a book by Fred ©. Ayer and A. S. Barr to be 


published by D. Appleton & Co., entitled The Organization of Supervision in City 
School Systems. 
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supervisory activities by Spain, Hunter, Newlon, Gosling, Mc- 
Clure, Pratt, Stephens, and Underwood,? and descriptive mate- 
rials received in reply to a letter addressed to superintendents of 
schools in cities having a population of 25,000 and over. 

The three types of special supervision, namely, supervision of 
special subjects, supervision of academic subjects, and supervision 
of special grades, have grown up side by side in many school 
systems, the supervision of academic subjects being the least com- 
mon. The general functions of these three types of supervisors 
are very much the same. 


Tue Duties or SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL AND ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


One of the earlier investigations of this subject was made by 
Barr in his study of “The Duties and Functions of Instructional 
Supervisors” in the Detroit public schools. The study is based 
upon an analysis of some five thousand weekly progress reports 
from supervisors to the superintendent of schools, stating the 
activities performed by them. A list of the activities performed 
by the Detroit supervisors was derived from this analysis. The 
list of activities was not what supervisors thought they did, but 
what they actually did. The list is given below: 


1. Selection of Textbooks. 
a. Select textbooks. 
b. Determine standard of distribution. 
c. Prepare materials pertaining to the use of textbooks. 


2Spain, ©. L., “A Statement of the Policy Concerning the Supervision of In- 
struction.” Detroit Journal of Education, Vol. 3, May, 1923, pp. 393-394. 

Hunter, F. M., “Superintendent’s Bulletin,” Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, 
Cal., Series No. 30, Vol. 4, April 10, 1924. 

Newlon, Jesse H., ‘‘Reorganizing Oity Supervision.” Journal of Educational 
Method, Vol. 2, June, 1923, pp. 404-411. 

Gosling, T. W., “Supervision Without a Supervisor.” Journal of Educational 
Method, Vol. 1, April, 1922, pp. 806-311, and “The Adjustment of the Duties of the 
Supervisor to Those of the Principal.” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 26, Sept., 
1925, pp. 18-21. 

McClure, Worth, ‘‘The New Technique of Codperative Supervision.” Oficial Report, 
Department of Superintendence, Washington, D. O., February, 1926, pp. 176-185. 

Pratt, “Supervision, A Brief Discussion with Suggestions for the Guidance of 
Principals and Supervisors.” Bulletin, Spokane Public Schools, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, 1927. 

Stephens, “Supervision Plans for Supervision in the Elementary Schools.” Bulletin, 
Long Beach City Schools, Long Beach, California, 1927. 

Underwood, F. M., “General Principles of Supervision and Teaching.” Public 
School Messenger, Vol. 24, April 15, 1927; Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

® Barr, A. S. “An Analysis of the Duties and Functions of Instructional Super- 
visors, a Study of the Detroit Supervisory Organization,” Bureau of Research, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1926, pp. 19-21. 
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d. Appraise textbooks in use. 


. Study Supplies, Equipment, and Buildings. 


. Prepare descriptive lists of instructional supplies. 

. Assist in the preparation of standards of distribution. 

. Prepare directions for the use of supplies. 

. Prepare specifications for classroom equipment. 

. Assist in building plans. 

. Study serviceableness of supplies, equipment, and build- 
ings. 


mono of 


. Assistance in the Selection, Appointment, Assignment, and 


Transfer of Teachers. 

a. Recommend teachers for appointment. 

b. Rate teachers. 

c. Advise administrative officials upon the transfer and as- 
signment of teachers. 

d. Assist in personnel problems. 


. Community Activities (Work with Outside Agencies). 


a. Answer requests for assistance from outside agencies. 
b. Attend numerous miscellaneous civic affairs. 

c. Address community groups. 

d. Participate in community problems. 


. Field Work (Inspection). 


a. Visit schools. 
b. Answer calls for assistance. 


. Training Activities. 


. Hold teachers’ meetings. 

. Plan demonstration teaching. 

. Direct observation. 

. Provide directed teaching. 

. Organize institutes. 

. Prepare bibliographies. 

. Hold conferences. 

. Enlist the interest of teachers in correspondence courses, 
extension courses, summer classes, late afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday classes. 

. Provide educational lectures and concerts. 

. Develop educational exhibits. 

. Provide social contacts. 

. Promote the professional organisation of teachers. 
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. Surveys, Reports, Records, and Schedules. 


a. Conduct surveys of instructional conditions in the several 
fields of teaching. 

b. Render reports upon general instructional conditions to 
the superintendent. 

c. Make special reports to the superintendent. 

d. Keep miscellaneous temporary records. 


. Preparation of Instructional Materials. 


a. Prepare notices, announcements, etc. 

b. Prepare discussions of special instructional problems. 

c. Prepare courses of study. 

d. Prepare descriptive materials concerning various city- 
wide projects. 


. Research. 


a. Construct and standardize tests. 
b. Study instructional problems experimentally. 
Professional Activities. 

a. Attend educational meetings. 

b. Serve on educational committees. 
c. Write educational articles. 

d. Address professional groups. 
Educational Publicity. 

a. Prepare news articles. 

b. Prepare educational exhibits. 

c. Address community groups. 


12. Survey of General Educational Progress. 


a. Report upon the educational progress made in other cities. 

b. Report upon recent educational literature contributing to 
teaching. 

c. Report upon educational progress made in research. 


13. General Administration. 


a. Train administrative officials in the use and supervision 
of new instructional materials. 

b. Carry through delegated administrative projects. 

ce. Organize instructional projects. 


Further time and frequency studies were made to ascertain the 
importance attached by the Detroit supervisors to these various 
activities. While the data cannot be here presented, the major 
functions of special supervisors, as determined by practice in the 


Detroit public schools, may be defined as follows: (1) research 
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and the experimental study of teaching; (2) the preparation of 
courses of study and other instructional material; (3) the train- 
ing of teachers (including principals and administrative officials) ; 
(4) field work and inspection; (5) expert instructional advice (on 
many matters affecting the quality of instruction maintained in 
the Detroit public schools) ; and (6) instructional administration. 


OTHER STATISTICAL STUDIES OF THE DUTIES OF SUPERVISORS OF 
SPECIAL AND ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


A good statistical study of the functions of special supervisors, 
of a somewhat wider scope, has been made by Miss Delia C. 
Briggs.‘ Her data were derived from an analysis of the state- 
ments of experts, superintendents of city school systems, rules of 
boards of education, reports from supervisors, professional litera- 
ture on the subject of supervision, and reports of school surveys. 
A summary of her findings are given in Table I. The duties most 
frequently mentioned are: (1) clerical duties (making reports, 
records, etc.) ; (2) classroom visitation and conference; (3) dem- 
onstration teaching; (4) determining methods used in own de- 
partment, (5) conducting teachers’ meetings, (6) making courses 
of study; (7) organizing special classes; (8) making recommen- 
dations to the superintendents. There is a middle group of activi- 
ties such as, (1) inspection; (2) teaching; (3) setting forth ideals; 
(4) conferring with the principal; (5) exercising authority over 
the organization of subject matter; (6) urging attendance at sum- 
mer school; and (7) urging attendance at association meetings. 
Finally, there is a group of less frequently mentioned activities, 
such as: (1) selecting textbooks; (2) setting up goals for each 
grade of instruction; (3) diagnostic testing; (4) charge of public 
functions; (5) codperation with outside agencies; (6) sending out 
bulletins; (7) explaining aims of department; (8) sending out 
bibliographies; (9) reading educational literature; and (10) at- 
tending meetings. Experimentation and the rating of teachers 
appeared only a few times. : 


CoMPARISON WITH THE DETROIT STUDY 


A careful study of the data derived from these two studies 
shows certain important similarities. The lists of activities given 
by Miss Briggs and the Detroit list taken as a whole are almost 


‘Delia C. Briggs, The Duties and Responsibilities of the Supervisor. Master's 
Thesis, University of Chicago, 1925. 
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TABLE I 





Tue Cuter Duties or Supervisors AS DeriveD FROM AN ANALYSIS OF STATE- 

MENTS FROM EXPERTS, SUPERINTENDENTS oF City. ScHoot Systems, RuLEs 

or Boarps or Epucation, Reports FRoM Supervisors, PROFESSIONAL LiTERA- 
TURE ON THE SUBJECT OF SUPERVISION, AND Reports or ScHoot Surveys 











° equ 
Duties of Montion 
I. Supervision 
A. Of the teaching act 
A | eee 28 
ee Ee ere ar ere 58 
3. Inspecting instruction and results................ 32 
4. Dictating method used in this department......... 43 
5. Setting up goals for each grade.................45 18 
6. Giving demonstration lessons...............0.04- 57 
7. Conferring with the principals................... 26 
B. Of teacher training 
1. Conducting teachers’ meeting..................5. 42 
2. Having private conferences.................e000% 64 
3. Urging attendance at summer schools............. 25 
Mg Urging attendance at associations................ 21 
Eh) PG OU MNEs occa v in ch ceseesevec cues’ 17 
6. Sending out bibliographies.....................4- 17 
II. Selection and : organization 
A. Of subject matter 
‘. Authority over organization of content............ 24 
2. Making OOurses Of BUUGY..... «os. cerccccccsericcces 40 
Os NE MONOTONE, 0555s vcccwcuccedeceneccas 19 
B. Of material and arrangement 
1, Organising clagnes...........scceccesccsccccseens 42 
III. Testing and measuring 
1. Doing diagnostic testing..................00ee eee 18 
IV. Rating teachers*® 
V. Assist in a out the educational policy of the com- 
muni 
1. Hat dining aims of department.................+5 17 
2. Coéperating with other organizations than school.. 18 
3. Having charge of public functions................ 18 
VI. Clerical duties 
1. Making reports..........0.secccccssecvecsssees 94 
2. Recording schools NE inieiuk s Wee ininaien ey cas 22 
VII. Checks on supervisors’ powers 
Dy IN TION, ovo cv ccsccecsvbecnsweence 39 
VIII. ae ay to superintendent 
1. Giving recommendations to superintendent........ 40 
IX. Experimentation® 
X. Supervisory efficiency 
Di BR OO io bond cc ois 6 dic uiecies ete nse nes 15 
2. Reading educational literature................... 16 
XI. a expert knowledge 
1. Teaching part of the time....................0.. 27 








5 References too few to be included. 
¢ Briggs, Delia O., The Duties and Responsibilities of the Supervisor. Master's 
Thesis, 


University of Chicago, 1925, pp. 95-96. 
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identical. The only items found in the Detroit list not specifically 
mentioned in Miss Briggs’ study are: educational publicity; ad- 
vice on the selection, appointment, assignment, transfer and ap- 
praisal of teaching personnel; study of supplies, equipment, and 
buildings; and instructional administration. Miss Briggs’ study 
and the Detroit study are, however, in marked disagreement in 
the importance assigned to certain activities. Research and the 
experimental study of teaching, for example, which was con- 
sidered of great importance by Detroit supervisors, was among 
those items which were placed lowest on Miss Briggs’ list. Miss 
Briggs’ study also places considerably more importance upon the 
visiting functions of special supervisors than does the Detroit 
theory of practice. 


STUDIES OF THE DuTIES oF GENERAL SUPERVISORS 


Another investigation of the same general character as that of 
Miss Briggs is one by Miss Daily, pertaining to the duties and 
responsibilities of general supervisors.’ Miss Daily secured from 
six leading educators, 116 superintendents, and 76 supervisors 
the theoretical assignment of the duties of the general supervisor. 
Tables II, III, and IV give her findings. 








TABLE II 
ITEMs IN THE WorK OF THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR AS RANKED BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
- SUPERINTENDENTS’ RANKINGS 
o 
IreMs ANSWER 





1} 2/3)4/5|6/0/Torats 








1. To develop and fix the principles of the 
science of education............... 13 = | 28/22)161812| 7; 0} 103 
2. To supervise the details of instruction.| 6  {16)18)15)/11231610) 109 
3. To secure codperative study of educa- | 
tional problems by the teacher...... 5 }22/28/301813 0} 0} 111 








4. To inspire the teacher to be a constant . 

student of his problem............. 2 (64/24/18) 7 1) 0} 0} 114 
5. To direct in the selection and organiza- 

tion of subject matter............. 4  |22/37/19|23}10; 1) 0} 112 
6. To conduct an experimental and ob- 

servation school, etc............... 14 8} 6/14/2023'25| 6} 102 























7™Daily, Mary J. The Functions, Qualifications, and Working Relations of the 
General Supervisor in the Elementary Schools. Master's Thesis, Indiana University, 1925. 
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TABLE III 
ITEMs IN THE WorK OF THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR RANKED BY GENERAL 
SuPERVISORS 
RANKINGS 
Irems No 
ANSWER 
2/3)4 6|0|ToTats 
1. To develop and fix the principles of the 
science of education............... 5 = |24/22/12)10 1,0} 71 
2. To supervise the details of instruction.| 8 9}11) 9)11)1012) 6} 68 
3. To secure codperative study of educa- 
tional problems by the teacher...... 2 = |13)25)18)11 4,0) 74 
4. To inspire the teacher to be a constant 
student of his problem............. 1_ |42|16]11} 3} 3) O| O} 75 
5. To direct in the selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter............. 4 9/18}19}20) 5} 1) 0} 72 
6. To conduct an experimental and ob- 
servation school, etc............... 8 9}11} 7/10)19) 9} 3! 68 














TABLE IV 
Marin Duties of THE GENERAL Supervisor AS GIVEN BY Srx LeapING 
Epucators 
Doties FREQUENCIES 

1. The improvement of teachers in service................. 6 
2. Inspection, or measuring the results of instruction........ 4 
3. To direct in the study and construction of the curriculum. 4 
IS 655055925 5 eG en Sa esa a Shas oe emt eee 3 
5. SRROMMEAIRORD TORII. 5 5 5.50 60:66 0-046 5560 0h oe creme 2 
6. Visitation and Conference... 26.6600. ccccccccecsocesves 2 

7. To stimulate teachers to maintain standards and make 
progress in their thinking..............ccsscccccsees- 2 

8. To act as leaders among the teachers in their efforts to help 
themselves solve their own problems................. 1 

9. Selection of textbooks, instructional supplies, and equip- 
OE PP RN STE ee er er re 1 

10. Assistance in the selection, assignment, and appointment 
Oe I i aio ose soi 6 one AG babs asc SeansSawniees 1 
1, COMM AGN oa 655.6556 5 ode 8:050:0-0.0 4 0ecie'se'eeies 1 
12. General administrative matters....................005: 1 
13. To interpret the policy of the school systems to the teachers 1 
ORs a NU INO oo io ood ors Oho rv sees sie deusscnewes 1 
15. To conserve the advances made by individual teachers. . . 1 
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Both superintendents and supervisors attached the greatest im- 
portance to the duty, “to inspire the teacher to be a constant 
student of his problems.” Ranking next to this came duty num- 
bered 1, “to develop and fix the principles of the science of 
education,” and duty 3, “to secure the codperative study of edu- 
cational problems by the teacher.” The only considerable differ- 
ey ence of opinion occurred in duty 5, “to direct the selection and 
organization of subject matter,” which superintendents placed 
second and supervisors placed fourth. Both agreed in placing 
duty 6, “conduct an experimental and observation school,” last, 
and duty 2, “to supervise the details of instruction,” next to last. 
It is interesting to find the detailed supervision of instruction 
placed so low. Unfortunately, the items are not well enough de- 
fined to be certain of the real emphasis brought out. The rank- 
ing of duties by six educational experts seems to approximate the 
order of importance found in the Detroit study, namely: (1) the 
training of teachers; (2) research; (3) inspection; (4) prepara- 
tion of courses of study and other instructional materials; and 
(5) a group of miscellaneous advisory and administrative activi- 
ties. 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS OF THE DUTIES OF SUPERVISORS 


7 Several other investigations® dealing with the duties of super- 
visors are available. For the most part these investigations have 
not treated general and subject supervisors separately. Only one 
of these will be referred to at this point. Risk, in a study of the 
amount of time given by special supervisors to various super- 
visory activities based upon returns from 159 supervisors from 
different parts of the United States in cities of a population of 
20,000 and over, found that supervisors spent about 5 per cent of 
their time in social and community activities; about 10 per cent 
in such miscellaneous activities as surveys, research, selection of 
textbooks, supplies, and equipment, and the appointment, assign- 
ment, and appraisement of teachers; approximately 10 per cent 
on office routine; about 20 per cent in miscellaneous teacher- 
training activities, and 50 per cent in classroom visitation. The 


8Halnon, May, The Present Status of Elementary Supervision. Master's Thesis, 
Indiana University, 1924. 

Risk, Thomas M., Supervisory Organization and Procedure in Public Schools. 
Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1925. 

Thune, Elmer T., The Place and Function of Supervisors of Special Subjects in 
City School Systems. Master's Thesis, University of Washington, 1926. 
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six major teacher-training activities (to which supervisors gave 
20 per cent of their time) named in the order of importance (after 
Risk) are: (1) individual conferences with teachers; (2) planning 
work for teachers; (3) demonstrations for teachers; (4) teachers’ 
meetings (general) ; (5) group conferences with teachers; and (6) 
course-of-study making.° 

Risk’s findings differ markedly from the Detroit study in the 
amount of- time given to classroom visitation. They are 
probably typical of the situation in the country at large. Super- 
vision means to most supervisors classroom visitation. Only 20 
per cent of the supervisor’s time was spent, for example, on other 
training activities. Risk’s grouping of research under the head- 
ing of miscellaneous supervisory activities makes it impossible to 
ascertain just how much time is given to this particular activity, 
probably not more than 5 per cent of the supervisor’s total time. 
Obviously, taking the country at large, the field work idea and 
not the research and expert service idea of supervision prevails. 
That is, if one may judge from this fairly extensive investigation 
of present practice, supervision is primarily classroom visitation. 


DEFINITIONS OF FUNCTIONS OF SPECIAL SUPERVISORS BY 
EXPERIENCED SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A number of very excellent statements of the functions of 
special supervisors by experienced superintendents of schools are 
now available in printed form. These statements are for the most 
part announcements of policy made during the last four or five 
years. Only a few of the more or less typical statements can be 
summarized here: 

District Superintendent F. M. Underwood, of the St. Louis 
Public Schools, enumerates twenty desirable activities of special 
supervisors.’° A few of these items taken from his list are: 

1. He is a master of his subject. 

2. He visits teachers and principals at work, making a survey 
and diagnosis of needs, and gives assistance in bringing 
about improvement. 

3. He holds conferences with the principal and with teachers 
individually and in groups on matters concerned with the 
improvement of teaching. 


® Risk, op. cit., pp. 65-72. 
1” Underwood, F. M., ‘General Principles of Supervision and Teaching,” Public 
School Messenger, Vol. 24, April 15, 1927, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
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. He gives demonstration lessons. 


. He supervises demonstration lessons given by teachers doing 
outstanding work. 


. He suggests where outstanding work may be seen. 
. He shows samples of pupils’ work, which he collects as he 


visits the schools. 


. He suggests helpful books and articles, giving specific pages 


and topics. 


. He encourages and participates in educational experimenta- 


tion. 

He gives information concerning appropriate extension 
courses in college. 

He keeps up to date, knows the new books and articles in 
his field, and has a wealth of curriculum aids, devices, etc., 
to suggest where appropriate. 

He gives special attention to beginning teachers and experi- 
enced teachers in need of help, though he does not fail also 
to stimulate the growth of all teachers, including the best 
teachers. 


He is a democratic leader. 


Superintendent Jesse Newlon,'! formerly of Denver, Colorado, 
enumerates seven major functions of supervision. 


1. 


2. 


“Im ore 


Organization of the teaching staff for the development of 
curricula. 

Organization of the teaching staff for professional study 
along general lines. 


. Demonstration teaching. 

. Visitation. 

. Conferences. 

. Use of standard tests and measurements. 
. Supervision of administration. 


Deputy Superintendent Charles L. Spain’ of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools lists three major functions of special supervision: re- 
search, training, and field work. 


11 Newlon, Jesse H., “Reorganizing City Supervision,” Journal of Educational 
Method, Vol. 2, June, 1923, pp. 404-411. 
12 Spain, O. L., “A Statement of the Policy Concerning the Supervision of Instruc- 


tion,” Detroit Journal of Education, Vol. 83, May, 1923, pp. 393-394. 
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1. Research. In general the program will be as follows: 

a. The discovery of existing instructional shortcomings and 
defects (possible items for improvement). 

b. The search for suggestions for improved methods in the 

work of instructional agents in our own or other systems. 

. The formulation of working plans for improvement. 

d. The trial of the plan under experimental conditions, with 
selection of the successful solution on the basis of meas- 
ured results and the formulation of tentative objectives 
and standards of attainment. 

e. The formulation of specific plans for putting the new 
method into operation, and of standards, tests, etc., for 
measuring its effects. 

. Presentation of plans to proper administrative officers 
for their criticisms, suggestions, or approval. 

g. Upon adoption of plans, the determination of objectives 
and standards of attainment based upon results secured 
under actual working conditions. 

2. Training. The means of training are: 

a. Conference with teachers, principals, district principals 
and their administrative superiors. 

b. Visits to schools for demonstrations, diagnosis, ete. 

c. Meetings with principals, teachers, district principals, for 
demonstration lessons, instruction, discussion, etc. 

d. Special bulletins of instruction, type lessons, exhibitions, 
reference readings or other especially prepared readings. 

e. Courses in Teachers College, regular, evening, or summer. 

3. Field Work. 

a. Surveys of conditions. 

b. Visits on schedule and on call. 

A report of the public schools of Long Beach, California,’ sets 
forth the duties of various supervisory officials in much detail. 

Only a few brief excerpts can be given here: 


fo) 


Lene) 





THE PLAN oF SUPERVISION 


This council understands supervision to mean the evaluation, 
direction, and improvement of teaching; that to attain this end 
the following aims are necessary: 


13 Supervision, Plan for Supervision in the Elementary Schools. Bulletin, Long 
Beach City Schools, Long Beach, California, 1927, pp. 12 and 18-21. 
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. To evaluate and improve the teacher in service. 

. To improve the teaching act. 

. To test and measure objectively the results of instruction. 

. To do research work in, and to make experimental studies 


of, teaching problems. 


. To secure creative participation in the revision and growth 


of curricular and extra-curricular activities. 


. To secure proper correlation and integration of curricular 


activities to the end that there may be balanced codperative 
effort on the part of the teacher and a balanced training for 
the child. 

To build and maintain an esprit de corps. 


The functions of subject supervisors were given as follows: 


or &®© Ne 


7 
8. 
9 


A 
fifty 


. Classroom visitation. 

. Conferences. 

. Demonstration teaching. 

. Teachers’ meeting (attendance optional). 

. Course-of-study-making (in codperation with director of 


curriculum). 


. Experimentation (teachers and principals may experiment 


with approval of special supervisor). 


. Maintain exhibits. 


Prepare bulletins. 


. Advise in the selection, appointment, assignment, and trans- 


fer of teachers. 


bulletin of the Spokane public schools'* enumerates some 
ways and means of providing supervision. A few of these 


are given below: 


: 


Oo D> &w bv 


10. 


Encourage teachers to support and attend professional or- 
ganizations. 


. Hold conference with individual teachers. 

. Send teachers who need help to visit a skillful teacher. 

. Help in the making of daily program schedules. 

. Hold group conferences with teachers having the same type 


of teaching problem. 
Instruct teachers concerning the giving, scoring, and in- 
terpreting of tests. 


14 Supervision, a brief discussion with suggestions for the guidance of Principals 
and Supervisors. Bulletin, Spokane Public Schools, Spokane, Washington, 1927, 
pp. 8-11. 





11. 


12. 
13. 


18. 


24. 


28. 


33. 
42. 


50. 
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Suggest efficient ways of distributing and collecting sup- 
plies. 

Give standard educational tests. 

Recommend to teachers profitable courses in professional 
training. 

Utilize definite, well-understood, objective standards for 
judging and improving instruction. 

Appoint a professional committee of teachers to plan pro- 
fessional programs for teachers’ meetings. 

Assist teachers to prepare and use individual and class 
error cards for follow-up purposes after testing. 

Get teachers to experiment with the problem method. 
Form a professional study club as a means of keeping 
alert and abreast of the times professionally. 

Make the P. T. A. and all your community contacts serve 
the schools. 


Superintendent H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, California, enumerates 


in a 


memorandum to the author the following duties for the 


Director of Kindergartens and Elementary Education: 


- 





Spending as much of your time as possible in the elemen- 
tary schools visiting, demonstrating, and improving class- 
room conditions, teaching and results. 


. Giving attention to the size of classes and the segregation 


(in consultation with the Director of Research Department) 
of pupils into groups in order to create the most favorable 
learning and teaching conditions. 


. Supplementing and improving the curricula and methods of 


teaching in use as new scholarship and experience point the 
way and seem to warrant. 


. Supervising the carrying into effect of promotion of pupils. 
. The issuing of such bulletins and guidance material as may 


serve to economize effort in focusing the best practice and 
ideas for the improvement of the teaching of all. 


. The holding of such group meetings and conferences as may 


be necessary to bring a common point of view and inspira- 
tion to the teaching staff. 


. Judging the work of the teachers and making recommenda- 


tions as to assignments, transfers, promotions, and elimina- 
tions. 
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DEFINITIONS OF THE FUNCTIONS oF SPECIAL SUPERVISORS BY 
EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS 


Maxwell’® presents a very interesting definition and outline of 
supervisory activity. He and his students attempted to formulate 
the work of the supervisor in relation to the other persons in the 
school system. His outline is given below: 


1. Codperative work of administrator and supervisor. 
a. Outline of general aims and plans. 
(1) Deciding on relative emphasis to be placed on different depart- 
ments. 
(2) Coérdination of units in the system. 
b. Course of study. 
(1) Formulation of general aims. 
(2) Approval of supervisor-teacher conference. 
c. Textbooks, supplies, equipment. 
(1) Approval of recommendations of supervisor and teacher. 
d. Selection and placement of teachers. 
(1) According to special aptitudes. 
(2) Rating of teachers. 
e. Securing the best physical conditions. 
f. Promotion of community interests. 
(1) Parent-teachers’ associations. 
(2) Literary and musical societies. 
(3) Educational and athletic contests. 
(4) Exhibits of the work of the schools. 
g. Securing professional recognition for teachers. 
. Codperative work of supervisor and teacher. 
a. Course of study. 
(1) Formulation of course of study for approval by administrator. 
b. Textbooks, supplies, equipment. 
(1) Determine needs. 
(2) Make recommendations. 
c. Grading and placing of pupils. 
(1) Normal children. 
(2) Sub- and supernormal children. 
. Carry into effect the program for community interests outlined by 
administrator and supervisor. 
e. Raising prestige of teacher in community. 
3. Work of supervisor in relation to teacher. 
a. Formulation of general method of supervision. 
(1) Self-analysis of work of supervision. 
(2) Conferences. 
(a) Before-visits to discuss plans and aims. 
(b) After-visits to discuss work done. 


Le) 


~ 


> 


1% Maxwell, C. R., “Analysis of the Work of the Supervisor.” School and Society. 
Vol. 17, Jan. 6, 1923, p. 28. 
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b. Evaluation of work of pupils and teacher. 
(1) Observation. 
(2) Standard tests. 
(3) Reaction of pupils to school and society. 
(a) Ability of pupils in self-government. 
(b) Attitude toward public property. 
(c) Attitude toward school work. 
c. Improvement of teachers. 
(1) Development of professional spirit and efficiency. 
(a) Teachers’ meetings: local, state, national. 
(b) Demonstration teaching: by supervisor; by teachers 
(c) Development of professional code. 
(d) Directing observations of expert teaching. 
(e) Professional reading. 
(f) Talks from outside talent. 
(2) Constructive criticism. 
(a) Judicious commendation. 
(b) Suggesting improvements: privately; in teachers’ meetings. 
4, Final report to administrator. 

Barr and Burton, on the basis of earlier statements by both, 
formulated a seven-point definition of the general field of super- 
vision.‘® While this statement was not meant to cover merely 
the activities of special supervisors, it is interesting and suggests 
the main divisions of supervisory activity. The major divisions 
of this outline are given below: 

1. The direct improvement of classroom teaching. 

2. The general improvement of teachers in service. 

3. The selection and organization of the materials of instruction. 

4. Research and the experimental study of the problems of 

teaching. 

5. The evaluation of the effectiveness of teaching. 

6. The development and maintenance of morale, or esprit de 

corps. 

7. The performance of professional and semi-administrative 

duties. 


A WorkING DEFINITION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF SPECIAL 
SUPERVISORS 
While the several materials quoted herein are by no means in 
perfect agreement as to the functions of special supervisors, 
nevertheless it seems feasible to offer in the light of such evi- 
dence as is available a new statement of functions. While such 


Barr and Burton, The Supervision of Instructioa, pp. 17-20. 
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a statement is necessarily a very tentative one, it should serve 
temporarily for purposes of discussion and as a guide to further 
research. The chief functions are summarized in the following 
outline: 


Cuuier Functions or SpectaL SUPERVISORS 


I. Expert advice on matters of instruction. 


Il. 


1 


3. 


— 


. Advice on matters of general instructional policy. 
2. 


Advice on the selection, appointment, placement, and appraisal of 
the teaching staff. 

Advice on the selection and purchase of the materials of instruc- 
tion, textbook supplies and equipment. 


. Advice on buildings and building plans. 
. Advice on any other matters pertaining to the general welfare of 


the school system. 


The direct improvement of classroom teaching. 


i 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


The development of standards and other supervisory materials for 
the use of principals in the supervision of instruction. 

The training of principals to supervise instruction. 

Classroom visitation and conference (with the principal primarily 
responsible for the instruction in his building definitely recog- 
nized). 

Teachers’ meetings (voluntary, open to those that need training). 
Demonstration teaching (for both principals and teachers). 


III. The general improvement of teachers in service. 


IV. 


1. 


5. 
6. 


(¢ 


Stimulation of professional reading. 


2. Promotion of attendance at summer school, extension classes, etc. 
3. 
4. Development of exhibits of school work and other visual aids 


Preparation of written, printed and mimeographed bulletins. 


illuminating good teaching. 

Planning for general participation in instructional policies. 
Providing opportunities for self-analysis, self-criticism, and self- 
improvement on the part of teachers. 

The development and maintenance of morale or esprit de corps. 


The development of curricula and methods of teaching. 


ewndre 


or 


6. 


. Research and the experimental study of teaching. (Pertaining to 


. Determining goals of instruction. 

. Making courses of study. 

. Preparation of miscellaneous supplementary instructional materials. 
. The selection of textbooks and related materials, 

. Preparation of descriptive materials on the care and use of text- 


books, supplies, equipment, etc. 
Determining methods of instruction. 


items of content, organization of subject matter, methods of teaching, 
and the physical conditions of learning.) 


1. 


The selection of tests. 


} 
j 
; 
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. The construction of tests. 
. The training of teacher, principal, and other administrative officials 


in the use of tests. 

The location of problems in need of study. 

The development of experimental techniques. 

Guiding teachers, principals, and other administrative officials in 
the experimental study of teaching. 


VI. Inspection. (Survey of the school system, the equipment, the means 
of instruction, the service, the personnel, the pupils and other items 
of detail.) 

}. 


Development of means of evaluating the personnel, equipment, 
methods of instruction, curriculum, and all other items pertaining 
to efficient instruction. 


. Survey testing (use of tests to locate instructional shortcomings). 
. Visitation of schools (for inspectional purposes). 

4. 
VII. The performance of certain professional and semi-administrative 

duties. 

Zs 


Study of general instructional conditions. 


(The activities listed under III above for the general improvement 
of teachers are equally applicable to the supervisor, 7.e., the super- 
visor should constantly improve through professional reading, 
attendance at summer schools, study during leave of absence, self- 
criticism, etc.) 


. The keeping up to date of such records as are necessary to effective 


supervision. 


. The interpretation of instructional policies to teachers, principals, 


to other administrative officials, and the general public. 


. Attention to such matters of office routine as are essential to the 


performance of one’s duties. 


. Participation in the activities of civic bodies, clubs, etc., in behalf 


of the administration. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE ACTIVITIES IN WHICH PRINCIPALS ARE 
ACTUALLY ENGAGED 


M. R. Trasur 


A few years ago the Principals’ Association of Seattle asked 
a number of university professors of education to indicate their 
opinions regarding the percentages of a principal’s time that 
should be given to various types of activities. The median per- 
centages for the fifteen replies reported by McClure* were as 
follows: 


Type of Activity Percentage of Time 
SUBSTUIMON OF INGIFUCUOR. «....0.6.66 60 ccs ccctccceasste 40 
PAPURIIUEAAVO: QUID 3c cnicideccucs biccsaeueidceeeseed 20 
COUMETANENS JOHMOPDIND ve 6.6 5s coe cstewdsvesecucecaces 15 
ROROMBIGIINEE GRUNEY vice oi sivicc cnn becdvesevecoceeee sees 11 
aOR RNONIAIRS. 5.358 «. Naas che bde de etacetanndees 10 


One may question whether the opinions of university profes- 
sors of education furnish a valid basis or standard for deter- 
mining the value of a public school principal’s time program, but 
it is nevertheless conceivable that there is a particular distribu- 
tion of time which, if it could be determined, would be more 
desirable and effective in the average of many schools than any 
other distribution would be. This distribution for the average 
school might not fit perfectly any particular school, but it would 
fit all schools more effectively than any other distribution of 
time would fit all schools. 

The fact that we have not yet determined the ideal distribu- 
tion does not prevent us from believing that if We had it would 
be extremely useful in measuring the degree of abnormality in 
the distribution employed by any given principal or group of 
principals. It would serve as average objectives or standards 
by which to check particular situations. Having an objective and 

1McClure, W., “The Functions of the Elementary School Principal.” Elementary 
School Journal, 21:500-514, March, 1921. 
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knowing one’s present situation, one might take steps to move 
from his present situation toward the objective or norm, and in so 
moving he would have strong assurance that he was improving 
his situation. With no clearly defined norm or objective and 
with a very indefinite knowledge of our present situation, we 
have thus far been extremely uncertain regarding the changes 
principals should attempt to make in the use of their time. 

The study here reported concerns the present practice of public 
school principals rather than the norm or objective toward which 
that practice should move. What principals ought to do with 
their time remains “a problem for further study and research,” 
but this report makes clearer the facts as to how principals are 
actually spending their time. This report represents fairly ac- 
curately the typical situation in the larger public schools of the 
United States during the school year 1925-1926. The study was 
conducted under the supervision of the writer, and with some 
aid and encouragement from the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University of North Carolina, by Dr. W. O. Hampton, 
Principal of the New Hanover High School, Wilmington, North 
Carolina.” 

In remarkable contrast to the theories of the professors of 
education are the facts concerning the manner in which prin- 
cipals are actually spending their time. The only item to which 
principals are giving approximately the proportion of time which 
the professors think proper is “clerical work,” and it is very 
probable that the actual practice of principals with regard to 
clerical work is wiser than the professors’ opinions. 


Type of Activity Percentage of Time 
RADIRIATORIVS MATIC 6:05 hos 65s. 0.6 vins0ieins wars cians 65.4 
Supervision of instruction...................00e eee 20.1 
I PION oon 50 esse ole: Kea stews edie 6 ¥ic,ds'eccee'e 8.0 
IRON CORON ass ik boc lis ced ce secek cases 3.9 
Community leadership ..............ce cece ce eees 23 
PRON NIN iaii.5 sha Sa ie e as omc awe ate Sues 3 


According to the standards of the professors of education pub- 
lic school principals are spending too much time in administra- 
tive activities and too little time in other activities. If we were 
sure that the judgments of the professors provided a valid stand- 
ard, we should now be ready to recommend radical changes in 


2A detailed report of this investigation will probably be published as a mono- 
graph by the University of North Carolina Press. 
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the use principals make of their time. Since we are not sure of 
the standards, it will be more profitable to indicate the pro- 
cedures by which these data were collected and to examine some 
of the details of the activities of principals when they are “super- 
vising instruction.” 

A printed blank, eight and one-half by thirteen inches in size, 
was designed to carry the original record of a principal’s use of 
time for one day. This sheet contained a space for the date, 
a line for the name of the school, a blank for the name of the 
principal, printed instructions for making the records, and one 
six-inch line for recording the activities of the principal during 
each ten-minute period of the day. The printed instructions on 
each sheet were as follows: 

With the assurance that the information supplied will not be used to 
your detriment, please give a full and accurate account of each period in 
the day. Do not wait until night to make the record, for it would then 
become a mere guess. It would be a good plan to make your records at 


the time you change from one task to another. Be brief, specific, and as 
accurate as you can. For example: 


PERIOD 
BEGINNING ACTIVITIES 


9:40 Office conference with teacher on disciplinary case. 
9:50 Wrote to parent of pupil too frequently tardy. 

10:00 Observed 4th grade spelling lesson, Room 6. 

10:10 Observed 4th grade spelling lesson, Room 6. 

10:20 Discussed with janitor needed repairs to furnace. 
10:30 Helped girls on playground to organize baseball team. 
10:40 Discussed new spelling devices with 4th grade teacher. 


Add to the list any time after school spent on work closely connected 
with school duties, indicating amount and nature of each item. 


In spite of the emphatic request for specific information, more 
than half of the records received were not used in the study be- 
cause they indicated long periods of time as having been given 
to “office routine,” “general work,” or “supervision.” Throwing 
out these records of the principals who insisted on giving broad 
classifications and indefinite notations probably makes the study 
cover the activities of a larger proportion of the conscientious, 
thoughtful type of principal than of the careless, thoughtless 
type, but it seemed more important to use accurate data for 
fewer and better principals than to use the indefinite records of 
a larger number of indifferent principals. 
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The records used in this study represent the work of 130 dif- 
ferent principals, 51 of whom were in the Middle West, 27 in 
the Far West, 20 in the East, and 32 in-the South. With few 
exceptions those keeping the diaries were elementary school prin- 
cipals, and only five schools were included from towns having a 
population of less than ten thousand people. Of the 130 prin- 
cipals, 20 supplied records for more than twenty-five school days, 
51 for from sixteen to twenty-five days, 38 for from six to fifteen 
days, and 21 for from one to five days. A total of 2516 school 
days were analyzed and tabulated, all being between the first of 
November, 1925, and the end of May, 1926. The report covers 
the typical activities of a public school principal’s mid-season 
school day. The special activities connected with the opening 
and closing days of a school are not represented. 

In tabulating the 2516 days’ records the greatest care was 
exercised to see that each activity was properly classified but 
entered in sufficient detail to allow any changes in classification 
that anyone might later wish to make. All of the records were 
analyzed and classified by Dr. Hampton personally in order that 
there might be as little inconsistency as possible in the final 
result. Under the heading, “Supervision of Instruction,” were 
listed all those activities of the principal which have as their 
primary purpose improvement in the methods, techniques, and 
skills of teachers, and all other activities which are directed 
toward the immediate adjustment of the school’s program of 
instruction to the needs of individuals and groups of pupils. 
Under “Administrative Duties” were listed those activities of 
the principal which are concerned directly with the organization 
and effective conduct of the school as a working institution but 
only secondarily with the improvement of instruction. 

This distinction between administration and supervision is not 
always evident. A conference between the principal and the 
school psychologist, for example, might be either supervisory or 
administrative in its character. If the conference were for the 
purpose of getting a child into a class that would give him the 
maximum opportunity to learn and to develop, it should be 
tabulated under supervision. If the purpose of the conference 
were to arrange for a room in which pupils were to be examined, 
however, or to consider the treatment that should be given some 
child’s nervous or physical disorders, it should be tabulated under 
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administrative duties. The same types of distinctions must be 
made in connection with teachers’ meetings, schedule making, 
classification of pupils, and similar activities. The directness 
of effect upon the character of instruction was the criterion by 
which each activity was classified in this study as supervisory 
rather than administrative. 

The chief divisions and subdivisions of the final analysis of a 
principal’s activities are given in Table I with the percentage of 
total time devoted to each. The average principal spent almost 
exactly six hours per day at his work. The extremes for the 
days reported were five hours, and eight and one-half hours per 
day. The range of the middle fifty per cent was from five and 
a half hours to seven hours and forty-two minutes per day. From 
this study it would not appear that public school principals as a 
group are being over-worked. 

Since the distribution of time given in Table I differs from 
that which has been reported in other published studies, it would 
be well to call attention to some of the important differences 
between this study and those with which it does not agree. Every 
teacher knows how easily pupils can be led to give the right 
answer to questions which have become familiar, but not every 
investigator is aware that adults also, even school principals, 
prefer to give the desired answer when they know it. To ask 
a person how much of his time he spends in eating, in dressing, 
or in any other activity is to invite a guess or an answer that 
will come as near as its giver can to pleasing the questioner. 

When one asks a principal to indicate at the end of the day 
or the end of a year what proportion of his time he spent in 
supervising instruction, one can be sure that, if the principal has 
been informed that he should supervise instruction, he will give 
himself all the credit possible under this head. This tendency 
is not one of “bearing false witness” but merely one of trying to 
be agreeable. There have been a number of studies~of this type 
in various parts of the country, but it is very doubtful whether 
asking a principal to check the number of minutes he spent dur- 
ing the day in doing each of a score or more of things listed on 
a printed schedule will ever obtain dependable data. It is very 
easy to overestimate the time spent in doing the things one should 
have done and to underestimate the time spent in doing the 
things one should have had someone else do or have left undone. 
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TABLE I 


Frevps or Activity or Pustic ScHoot PRINCIPALS WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF 
Time Devorep to EacuH 


(An analysis of 2516 school days of 130 principals) 














Frevtps or Activity PERCENTAGE OF TIME 
1. Supervision of instruction. ..........0.ccccesecccees 20.08 
a. Direct supervision of teaching................... 15.18 
b. Stimulating professional study................... 18 
c. Improving conditions for teaching................ 4.72 
2. Administration of the school................0.0000- 65.36 
a. Schedules, classification, and attendance.......... 7.57 
b. Care of the school plant.............ccceceeees 5.24 
©. Health and welfare Work......0:.0scecceccessesce 1.15 
d. Programs and @xercises. ....0..cccccecevcesceens 4.60 
1 MANNE 6 6) siya aya cas eens S08 odin ee Oko ain WOM 12.01 
Ris PER EDRRIR os! sla oi fas als sustshotgi cs wisus. BG" 66, See pikeie SONS 6.25 
g. Business affairs of the school.................... 4.59 
h. Extra-curricular activities..................0000- 7.54 
Weed a |e: a rr 2.43 
j. Yard, hall, and toilet ditty o.6.5sci ei cass cece ces 5.56 
k. Miscellaneous administrative work............... 8.32 
3. Community and social leadership................... 2.26 
eM ioy oi5 oo. scicislece eecsds u ste Soa SK scene .64 
Poa IFLA 05's 6:50.06 waite e odlele deals cee yes 1.62 
ik; i I 4 is iwc cae oes SO see Mee 3.94 
Bs. CERARPOOMDINOOBDING 5. 5556.5 6 cine dieipninisiniaie deuisinres 2.36 
DD, PRIDSLHAIUG HEAONIE 6.5 0.cc0sieie-s oj0:0. cr vein gysicieie sivrais 1.17 
i; SRNR BNI oc Sic sh esas 50 s6 4,0 10s Wo widiele'e a bese .10 
d. Teaching extension classes.............eseeeee8- 31 
BIR OMA sos aie wwe iba. vse ee eat oivie nines 8.02 
GNI So itso Cane Reer Reece UG Rees 1.55 
MS RR OOENES ici naus tenure dackilessGauae ee uust aces 4.18 
DENG ossicles 2:2 bales ans © aren tae bate Ceo s eS 2.29 
i PRETO, os ceccallnng os se viz seas sow cs nue a 34 .34 
Total of all time reported...............eecceeee 100.00 100.00 








In the case of two recent studies it is not clear that the in- 
vestigators have made the error of suggesting to the principals 
what they ought to be doing, nor is it clear that some check-list 
was not supplied. Mr. Carl T. Feelhaver reports that his “study 
was carried on by means of a questionnaire of the work-sheet 
type.’ 


8Feelhaver, Carl T., “The Duties of High School Principals in the State of 
Nebraska.” The School Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3 (March, 1927), pp. 188-193. 
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Unfortunately, “the work-sheet” has not been sufficiently 
standardized to make it clear just what task was put before 
the high school principals of Nebraska. Feelhaver reports the 
average high school principal in Nebraska as giving seven hours 
and forty-nine minutes to his work each day, and the average 
principal in schools having more than five hundred pupils as 
spending seven hours and twenty-six minutes per day. It is 
doubtful whether high school principals in Nebraska are so much 
more industrious that they actually spend at their work an hour 
and twenty-six minutes per day longer than do principals else- 
where. This difference, and others which appear in the report, 
lead me to assume that there was no requirement in Nebraska 
that the principals keep their records constantly throughout the 
day. They were probably allowed to make the entries at the 
end of the day. 

The percentage distribution for the group of largest high 
schools in Nebraska, which is the only group comparable to 
Hampton’s group of larger public schools, was reported by Feel- 
haver as follows: 


Type of Activity Percentage of Time 
AGWAMISGPATIVE CUVEE «occ cece cccecccesenevese 31.7 
Supervision of instruction ..............eceeeeeees 41.9 
ROUOE LORE) 6 dino sicdveceasececdietinaennes 4.7 
RU IRON es writen aa ee ccuade eon eadaeeneeeen 21.7 


Ninety-six and a half minutes per day were reported in these 
larger Nebraska high schools as given to “office routine,” which 
term is so indefinite that the impression is greatly strengthened 
that the original records were inadequately kept. 

Miss Ida V. Flowers* obtained “diaries” from sixty-seven prin- 
cipals in Baltimore and other large cities in January, 1926. The 
percentage distributions for her study are as follows: 


Percentage of Time in 


Type of Activity Baltimore. Other Cities 
Administrative duties ............ 41.1 448 
Supervisory duties ................ 29.8 30.0 
CHOON, GUC io dc dsccccvccvsess 20.6 16.0 
OME ii bid hebiics ceKnnscdcewse 3.3 1.7 
Community and miscellaneous .... 5.2 75 


* Flowers, Ida V., “The Duties of the Elementary School Principal.”” The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. XXVII, No. 6 (February, 1927), pp. 414-422. 
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As was suggested above, there is nothing in Miss Flowers’ 
report to indicate that the principals were required to make 
their entries at the time they were engaged in the activities. 
The rather marked differences between her results and those ob- 
tained by Hampton may be due to her failure to require imme- 
diate entries throughout the day, or to her use of some other 
criteria than those used by Hampton in making the final classi- 
fications, or probably to both these factors. The excessive pro- 
portion of time she has listed under clerical duties suggests that 
her principals had an enlarged memory of them, and that she 
was perhaps unable to see the administrative value in some of 
these activities. 

Although there is a mass of interesting data in the detailed 
analysis of administrative work prepared by Dr. Hampton, the 
analysis of the supervisory activities of principals will be more 
appropriate in this paper. Table II gives first the average per- 
centage of time devoted to each activity by all principals, and 
in the last column of numerals the number of principals in the 
entire list of 130 who gave any time at all to the activity. In 
other words, Table II shows how many did it, as well as what 
proportion of all the time reported was spent in doing it. 

It is certainly illuminating to discover that only thirteen prin- 
cipals out of the entire list do anything at all about a lesson that 
has been observed. It is also surprising to find only five prin- 
cipals giving demonstration lessons and only one of the five 
making as much as ten minutes’ preparation for the demonstra- 
tion. Not a single principal mentioned helping a teacher to 
discover or to solve her peculiar classroom problems. The text- 
books suggest that a principal should encourage experimental 
teaching, suggest helpful readings, and encourage travel, sum- 
mer school study, correspondence study, and the like, but, so far 
as their records show, none of these principals did any of these 
things. 

Theoretically, the principal should be examining the course 
of study in the light of local and individual needs, should be 
selecting special topics for emphasis and making needed adap- 
tations, but none of the 130 principals in this study re- 
ported any of these activities. Apparently public school prin- 
cipals have an idea that the mere presence of their observing 
faces in a classroom will inspire and improve the instruction, 














TABLE I 


ACTIVITIES OF PRINCIPALS 


Supervisory Activities or Pusitc ScHoot PRINCIPALS 


(An analysis of 2516 school days of 130 principals) 








saree “oi Siinsene 
A. Direct Supervision of Teaching........... 15.18 
1. Observation of teaching............. 14.05 119 
2. Activities related to observation...... 49 
a. Study dealing with observation... .09 8 
b. Conference on observation...... .23 13 
c. Reports on observation......... . 06 7 
d. Assisting teacher observed...... .02 1 
e. Checking teacher’s plan book.... .02 2 
f. Undefined “‘supervision”........ .07 2 
3. Demonstration teaching............. 12 
a. Preparing to teach lesson....... .00 1 
b. Teaching demonstration lessons.. .07 5 
c. Observing demonstration lessons. .04 3 
d. Discussing demonstration lessons 01 1 
4. Conferences on teaching............. .52 12 
B. Stimulating Professional Study........... 18 
1. In extension classes................. 18 12 
yD ee .00 1 
a .00 1 
C. Improving Conditions for Teaching....... 4.72 
1. Diagnosis and classification of pupils.. 2.94 
a. Selecting appropriate tests...... .02 4 
Di Geis COM sie sci caceienc .27 33 
c. Marking and scoring tests...... .42 22 
d. Recording test results.......... .40 11 
e. Interpreting test results........ .58 32 
f. Follow-up work after testing... . 14 11 
g. Arranging for testing......... .04 2 
h. Conferences on testing.......... .03 3 
i. Studying teachers’ marks....... 04 2 
2. Revising the course of study......... .55 
a. Surveying social conditions... . . 28 5 
b. Eliminating obsolete materials. . .02 1 
c. Selecting new materials......... 16 10 
d. Organizing and explaining new 
NAIR ois 'diarn: 5 sien Se sieeve .09 1 
3. Conferences and case studies......... 1.23 


a. With pupils: 
(1) Concerning work......... 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


Supervisory Activities of Pusiic ScHoot PrinciPALs 


(An analysis of 2516 school days of 130 principals) 





AcTIVITY PERCENTAGE : No. 
or TIME ENGAGED 





a 


». With parents 
(1) Concerning pupil’s school 


ak) eS Cree yee 5 3 
(2) Home conditions of pupil. . 2 
(3) Other factors affecting 
GUE GaNoeees nites 02 1 
c. With visiting teacher or social 
OMI. dis clean an teins bss .09 5 
d. With school psychologist........ .04 1 
e. Dealing with failures in school... 04 1 











especially if they confer occasionally with a few pupils about 
their school work and administer a few tests. Most principals 
are at least doing little else that could be called supervisory. 

What should be done about it? I doubt whether anyone 
knows. It is certainly not going to aid the teachers greatly to 
have their present helpless principals observe and test, and then 
do nothing further about the situation. Perhaps our schools 
should have purely administrative clerks in their offices, with 
supervision cared for by experts who serve the whole school 
system. We need research on this matter of supervisory organi- 
zation as much as upon the results of instruction. 

If public school principals are to be held responsible for im- 
proving the instruction in their schools, they must first be thor- 
oughly trained as supervisors. It is doubtful whether our present 
system of promoting popular teachers to the principalship is wise 
or effective, even in the administrative responsibilities that fall 
to the lot of the principal, but to insist on this untrained person 
helping the teachers in their classroom instruction is stupid. 











CHAPTER XI 
THE TRAINING OF GENERAL SUPERVISORS 
JAMES F. Hosic 


The present status of general supervisors is not known. A 
thoroughgoing investigation of the actual training, experience, 
and functions of assistant superintendents, directors of elemen- 
tary education, supervisors of various grades—general super- 
visory assistants on the superintendent’s staff—similar to that of 
elementary school principals now nearing completion is needed 
and will be undertaken. Meantime it is worth while to consider 
what opportunities to prepare for this work the educational 
departments of American colleges and universities are offering. 

The data for this study have been drawn from the college 
announcements for the school year 1926-1927 and for the sum- 
mer session of 1926, together with circulars of extension work 
and a number of detailed outlines of courses as they were actu- 
ally given.t. An attempt was made to exclude courses of so gen- 
eral a nature that no particular function seemed actually to be 
in mind. That is, the courses and “training curricula” that we 
shall review are those that were clearly planned for general super- 
visors or for these in company with other similar officers such 
as elementary school principals.” 

Since nobody knows as much as he would like to know about 
what supervisors do, to say nothing of what they should do, 
effort to evaluate college courses in this field is obviously tenta- 
tive. Better differentiation of function among those who serve 
as supervisory officers, however, seems pressingly needed. This 
must, of course, take into account the fact that the same thing 
is called by different names in different places and that cir- 
cumstances determine to a considerable extent the activities of 


1Much of the material for this paper was collected by the Bureau of Research 
of the National Education Association. Thanks are due especially to Miss Ilse M. 
Smith, an assistant in the Bureau. 

2For the facts in regard to the latter, see the forthcoming yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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all school officers. Hence the classification of supervisors as 
superintendents, general supervisors, special supervisors, princi- 
pals, etc., is far from exact. To cite a single example, the term 
supervising principal is now used in five different senses in this 
country. 

It is true also that the principles that should guide all types 
of supervisory effort are essentially the same. Dealing with 
people is dealing with people. The applications, however, differ, 
and after all the applications are what count. Hence the wisdom 
of directing suspicion at courses in education that apparently 
never get beyond generalities. They are primarily academic, not 
professional. The present study has sought to include only 
courses that gave promise of being primarily professional. 

If space had permitted, courses for supervisors of particular 
subjects would have been included in the survey. A large num- 
ber of such courses are offered and the facts with regard to them 
would no doubt be exceedingly interesting. In certain colleges 
groups of such courses are included in the curriculum for general 
supervisors. In these cases reference to special courses will be 
made. The utter lack of agreement, it may be said in passing, as 
to whether such courses should or should not be required of 
those seeking recognition as general supervisors illustrates the 
uncertainty and confusion that characterize the entire field. 

One hundred and forty institutions of higher learning made 
reply to requests for information as to courses for supervisors. 
These were classified into state universities, state colleges, and 
semi-public and private colleges and universities. This classi- 
fication, however, is not very important. The distribution of 
institutions so classified, with the number of announcements as 
to the academic, extension, and correspondence courses offered 
by each group that were available, may be seen in Table I. It 
is interesting to observe how nearly universal the summer session 
has become and how numerous are the opportunities for studying 
in extension classes and by correspondence. Seventy-one per cent 
of these colleges conduct extension classes and seventy-three per 
cent give instruction by correspondence. These have evidently 
become recognized and established features of college and uni- 
versity work. 

Information as to what is offered in extension is not, however, 
so readily available as in regard to the work of the regular year 
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TABLE I 
UNIversiTIEs AND CoLieces Repiyina To Request ror Data on CouRsEs IN 
EpvucaTIon 
REPLIEs 
FOR REPLIES 
NumBer | Repuies | Repiies | Extren- jon Cornre- 
To Waic# FOR FOR SION 8POND- 
Type or INstTITUTION Letters |Acapemic}) SuMMER Crass ENCE 
WERE (EAR Session | Instruc- | Courses, 
SENT 1926-1927] or 1926 TION, 1926-1927 
1926-1927 
State Universities*..........] 48 48 46 37 43 
State Colleges.............. 40 36 35 2 23 
Semi-Public and Private Col- 
leges and Universities... .. 56 56 42 36 37 
Me Siddcsn eee ee Gad es 144 140 123 100 103 

















*Four institutions are only partially supported by the state. The University of 
California counts as two. 





and the summer session. Whether this is because the institu- 
tions maintain a greater flexibility in handling the former, and 
cater more freely to particular needs, we do not know. The 
facts as to the number of usable replies that were received from 
the state universities are summarized in Table II, those for state 
colleges and for semi-public and private institutions in Tables 
III and IV. 
TABLE I 


Summary OF REPLIES ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING OFFERED BY 
Forty-E1GHT State UNIversITIES, 1926-1927 








ACADEMIC SuMMER EXTENSION CorreE- 
REtTuRNs EAR, SEssIOoN Cass SPONDENCE 
1926=—1927* or 1926 INsTRUC- INstTRUC- 
TION, TION, 
1926-1927 1926-1927 
Replies received............ 48 48 37 43 
Data in form for tabulation. . 48 46 19 31 
Data not in form for tabula- 
eC arr oe ee ee 2 8 12 
IU MONONR es bc cdecevesee ces Js ne 11 5 

















*Includes one institution submitting only material for the academic year 1925- 
1926. 
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TABLE III 


Summary OF REPLIES ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING OFFERED BY 
Forty Srate Couieces, 1926-1927 











ACADEMIC SuMMER EXTENSION CorrRE- 
RETURNS YEAR, SESSION Crass SPONDENCE 
1926-1927 oF 1926 INsTRUC- INsTRUC- 
TION, TION, 
1926-1927 1926-1927 
Replies received............ 36 35 27 23 
Replies in form for tabulation 36 33 3 5 
Replies not in form for tabu- 
RUN DRG oaxreroinn oceans yf, 2 24 18 
i: a eee 4 5 13 17 

















TABLE IV 


SumMMary or REPLIES ON OPPpoRTUNITIES FOR TRAINING OFFERED BY 
Firry-six Semi-Pusiic AND Private CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 








1926-1927 
ACADEMIC SUMMER EXTENSION CorrE- 
RETURNS YEarR, SEssion Crass SPONDENCE 
1926-1927 or 1926 INsTRUC- INsTRUC- 
TION, TION, 
1926-1927 1926-1927 
Replies received............ 56 42 36 37 
Replies in form for tabulation 55 36 8 4 
Replies not in form for tabu- 
J er seer ees 1 6 28 33 
PING os ais:swviscgscioiaceu <> 14 20 19 

















Of the one hundred and forty institutions sending replies as 
to their regular and summer work, comparatively few offer courses 
designed specifically for supervisors. The number given through 
extension classes and correspondence is negligible. Only seven- 
teen for the regular school year of 1926-1927 could be found 
and only sixteen for the summer session of 1926. The distribu- 
tion of these is shown in Table V. 

The chief reason for this paucity of courses for supervisors is 
probably the smallness of the number of such officers in the 
school systems of the country. Excluding those persons whose 
functions are mainly or largely administrative, such as superin- 
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TABLE V 


Summary or Numser or Institutions OrrerING Courses SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED FOR SUPERVISORS 

















ACADEMIC SUMMER 

Type or INSTITUTION YEAR, SEssION 

1926-1927 or 1926 
WOMND WIV OPMTIORS O05 cine TAs Cie eee eeds 7 5 
Semi-Public and Private Colleges and Universities 8 9 
POR Ge NIN 6a. osha b-aS sia dco bw aeloronmaatate 2 2 
Li CEES Sapte ae mee Saie be ee aera Pome he 17 16 





tendents and principals, and also those who are concerned with 
particular subjects of study or kinds of pupils, such as super- 
visors of geography and supervisors of defective children, we 
have left a comparatively small group, probably less than two 
thousand in all. From this it is apparent that few institutions 
can hope to attract a sufficient number of students preparing for 
general supervision to maintain separate classes for them or even 
classes in which their peculiar problems are given definite and 
systematic attention in addition to that devoted to the problems 
of other special groups such as elementary principals. After fur- 
ther investigation of the activities proper to the work of a super- 
visor, we shall be able to judge better than we can now as to the 
seriousness of the situation, but certainly few believe that gen- 
eral courses in education and general courses only are adequate 
as college preparation for supervision or any other type of edu- 
cational service. There should be some specific theoretical—as 
well as practical—training for the job, whatever it may be. This 
is a major issue as to the curriculum of the school of education 
and must be met. 

When we attempt to analyze the offerings of the institutions 
under consideration, we find a total of nearly forty different 
courses—different in name at any rate—that are either required 
or suggested for persons interested in the work of supervision 
and seeking recognition in that field. For convenience, the offer- 
ings of each of the three types of higher institutions are scored 
separately. A glance at Table VI will discover the range and 
general nature of the offerings. No comment seems called for. 
Obviously definite training for the work of supervision can 
hardly be obtained by means of such inclusive courses as most 
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of these are. It must require some callousness to “require” some 
of them for supervision. The absence of courses dealing specifi- 
cally with the supervisor’s task is striking. 

The matter will be clearer after an examination of Table VII. 
This shows the tendency of the higher institutions to designate 
certain groups of courses as specially adapted to those who do 
certain kinds of educational work, to organize special training 
curricula. We find that forty-three of the institutions have 
done this and that in all twenty-seven different curricula are pre- 
sented. Twenty-one, the largest number, are found in the semi- 
public colleges and universities, seventeen in the state universi- 
ties, and five in the state colleges. 

The number of courses or semester hours included in these 
various curricula cannot be stated. In some institutions certain 
courses are required, in others only suggested. The time devoted 
to a given course varies. In some cases the curricula have evi- 
dently been organized in accordance with the state requirements 

-as to certification. A majority of these curricula are designed 
for two or more classes of students, probably for the reasons 
already indicated, and less than half of them appear to be in- 
tended for supervisors, while perhaps two out of the twenty- 
seven are primarily for supervisors. 

The courses most often included in these special training cur- 
ricula in their order of frequency are as follows: 

. General educational administration. 

. General educational administration and supervision. 

. Elementary school administration and supervision. 

. Psychology—general and educational. 

. History of education. 

. Special methods in various elementary school subjects. 

. Theory and philosophy of education. 

. Secondary school administration. 

. Technique of elementary instruction. 

10. Child psychology. 

11. Vocational education and guidance. 

12. Technique of secondary instruction. 

13. General educational supervision. 

14. Elementary school supervision. 

15. Mental measurements. 

. Practice teaching. 
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TABLE VII 
SumMMary oF Number oF INSTITUTIONS PRESENTING SPECIAL TRAINING 
CurricuLa DurING THE YEAR 1926-1927 
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INSTITUTION 




















Semi-Pvus.tic 
CuRRICULA AND 
STATE PRIVATE STATE 
Unr- Cotieces |COLLEGES 
VERSITIES} AND UNI- 
VERSITIES 
1. Elementary school principal...... 2 2 
2. Superintendent and elementary 
school principal............... 1 
3. Elementary teacher, supervisor 
| cree 1 
4. Elementary school supervisor... . 2 1 
5. Elementary school principal and 
and elementary school super- 
UN asia Wane pase ca ce cence. 1 2 
6. Elementary school teacher, high 
school normal teacher and ele- 
mentary supervisor............ 1 
7. Elementary school supervisor, high 
school normal director, and 
Critie teacher. .«......ccccscees. 1 
8. Elementary school administration. 1 
9. Elementary school administration 
and supervision............... 1 
10. Elementary school teaching and 
CODEINE obo sccccs cierto 1 
11. General school principal......... 1 
12. General school supervisor........ 1 1 
13. Supervisor in city system........ 1 
14. Supervisor of rural schools....... 1 
15. Supervisor of special classes...... 1 
16. Teacher and supervisor of special 
GI i occns wieesa cs ceewcees 1 
17. Supervisor and teacher in foreign 
G71 Ra OUP AT ROSE. Coe ante: 1 
18. General school principal and super- 
MNO 5 oi dike ny nneeinens 1 1 
19. General school supervisor and 
superintendent............... 1 
20. General school principal, super- 
visor and superintendent....... 1 
21. General school principal, super- 
visor and senior high school 
WORQUCE ce cinanteed wauneuiaes 
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TABLE VII (Continued) 





INSTITUTION 





Semi-Pus.ic 


CuRRICULA AND Tora 
STaTE PRIVATE Srate 
Unri- Couteces |COLLEGES 


VERSITIES| AND UNI- 
VERSITIES 





22. Superintendent, supervising prin- 
cipal, elementary principal, sec- 
ondary principal, director of 
vocational education, director of 
research, school counselor..... . 1 1 

23. Elementary school supervisor, sec- 
ondary school teacher or super- 
visor, supervisor of vocational 
education, normal school teacher 





OF GUDOTVIBO «6.0.6. 550 sscc0 cies 1 1 

24. General school administrator..... 1 1 

25. General school administration... . 1 3 1 5 

26. General school supervision....... 2 2 
27. General school administration and 

UOT PMID 56:5 5. cin sess bsasiyines 2 1 3 

NR iiadinioa 6 eueieeiouds se wiiente 17 21 5 43 

















17. History and theory of education (combined). 
18. General principles of elementary education. 
19. Educational sociology. 

20. Elementary school curriculum. 


The character of these special training curricula will be more 
evident after an examination of a few samples. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
Scoot Supervision CREDENTIAL’ 


The School Supervision Certificate authorizes the holder to engage in 

school supervision, in accordance with the class held, viz.: 

Class A—General Supervision, authorizing the supervision of all in- 
struction within the grade of the Certificate. 

Class B—Special Supervision, authorizing supervision in a special field, 
“such as music, art, physical education, etc. 

Class C—Departmental Supervision, authorizing the supervision of 
departmental instruction in a junior college, high school, or junior 
high school. 

3 From Stanford University Bulletin, School of Education, 1926-1927, pp. 40-41. 
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Persons devoting at least half time to supervision will be required to 
hold the School Supervision Certificate. The grade of Certificate is de- 
termined by the grade of Teacher’s Certificate held in the subject, or 
subjects, to be supervised, and since January 1, 1925, has been indicated 
on the State Credential. 

This Credential will be granted to the holder of a valid California 
Teacher’s Certificate, or a California Life Diploma, of any regular grade 
or special type, who has had at least 17 months of successful experience 
in teaching, including the subjects he wishes to supervise; and who, in 
addition to all requirements for a regular or Special Teacher’s Certificate, 
has completed school supervision subjects in accordance with the class 
specified : 


Class A—General Supervision. 


I. Fifteen quarter units selected from not less than four of the follow- 
ing courses (School Organization and Supervision, and Growth and 
Development of the Child required) : 

1. School Organization and Supervision (Courses 250, 251, or 256, 
4 units). 

. Growth and Development of the Child (Course 168, 3 units). 

. Philosophy of Education (Course 133, 5 units). 

. History of Education in the United States (Course 180, 3 units). 

. Educational Tests and Measurements (Course 186, 3 units). 

6. The Curriculum (Course 231, 2 units; 260, 2-3 units). 

II. Seven and one-half quarter units selected from the following group: 

1. Rural Education (Course 174, 3 units). 

2. Educational Sociology or Social Aspects of Education (Course 300, 
3-5 units). 

3. The Relation of Community Agencies to Public Education (Course 
175, 5 units). 

4. Problems of Supervision (Course 256, 4 units; 262, 4 units). 

5. Modern Practice and Experiment in Education. 

6. Methods in Mental Diagnosis (Course 186, 5 units; 189, 4 units; 
245, 4 units; 172, 3 units). 

7. Vocational Guidance (Course 234 or 235, 2 units). 

Note.—The candidate must also verify at least nine quarter units in each of two 

subjects selected from the following: music, art, physical education, manual arts, 


commerce, home-making subjecis, and agriculture. These courses need not be 
in addition to courses presented for the Teacher’s Certificate. 


ore CO DN 


Class B—Special Supervision. 


I. Six quarter units of work selected from at least two of the following 
courses (Growth and Development of the Child required) : 
1. Growth and Development of the Child (Course 168, 3 units). 
2. Philosophy of Education (Course 133 or 175, 5 units). 
3. History of Education in the United States (Course 180, 3 units). 
4. Social Value of the Special Field in which Supervision is to be 
done. 


II. Nine quarter units of work selected from the following group 
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(Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in the 
Special Subject required) : 

1. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Special 
Subject. 

2. Tests and Measurements in the Special Subject (Course 186, 4 
units). 

3. Problems of Supervision (Course 262, 4 units). 

4. Vocational Guidance (Course 234 or 235, 2 units). 


Class C—Departmental Supervision. 


I. 


Seven and one-half quarter units of work including the following 
courses (Problems in the Organization and Supervision of a De- 
partment and Educational Measurements required) : 

1. Problems in the Organization and Supervision of a Department 
(Course 254, 4 units). 

2. Organization and Supervision of Instruction (Course 256 or 262, 
4 units). 

3. Educational Measurements, including Tests in Special Field, if 
available (Course 186, 4 units). 


Note.—Holders of Class O Departmental Supervision Credential may be granted the 


School Administration Credential upon completion of 15 quarter units of 
work in school administration subjects as outlined under Group I of require- 
ments for the Administration Credential. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Tue ScHooi or Epucation 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES STATED IN THE BULLETIN 
or 1925-1926* 


A. For the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


As 
2. 
3. 


RT NONE isha eto Ge SEER anes «cei Reavers 24 credits 
ae ee ee ea am 
OO RM GIONG ois dcsnivtas cn. cmeasiesieassanscouves ; ie 


(Acceptable major and minor subjects are those taught in secondary 
schools, except that the major may not be in the field of natural 
science. Education may not be counted as a major or a minor 
subject for this degree.) 


. Foreign language. 


(Four units of foreign-language credits earned in high school or an 
equivalent amount in college, or in both. Three college credits are 
counted as the equivalent of one unit of high school work.) 


[ RON TRI oy cos cme ie vir neancgiena a ehinke 12 credits each 


a. English, public speaking, foreign language. 

b. History, economics, political science. 

c. Psychology, sociology, philosophy. 

d. Mathematics, science. 

(Credits earned in the major and minor subjects and required credits 
may be applied toward the requirements of the distribution fields.) 


‘From the 1926-1927 Rulletin of the School of Education, University of Pitts- 


burgh, pp. 27-28. 
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6. Professional work in education ..................00000: 18 credits 
Fo ENN UE NUN = arash 9 Sb HAHA 6 Re Selah Ce ew EE OO y 
S. Blestives 40 Make & tOtAl. G8 cocci ccs cccceccccseecss im * 


B. For the degree of Bachelor of Science: 
The requirements for this degree are the same as those for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts with the following exceptions: 

1. Major subject: physical science, biological science, commercial sub- 
jects, home economics, physical education. On the approval of 
the Dean of the School of Education, candidates with teaching ex- 
perience may elect Education as the major subject. 

2. Foreign language: two units of modern language credits earned in 
high school or an equivalent amount in college, or in both. Three 
college credits are counted as the equivalent of one unit of high 
school work. 


CURRICULUM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
Leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
The curriculum for elementary school supervision leads toward general 
supervision in the elementary school. This may mean the elementary 
school principalship, general supervision of elementary grades, critic teach- 
ing, or special supervision. 
Professional Sequence 


Introduction to teaching. These requirements are 
Educational psychology. met by normal school 
Practice teaching. graduation. 
Required Courses 
Supervision of the elementary school .............0e.eeceeeeces 4 
The elementary school curriculum .............ccecccccccecees 4 
eee OF GUMEIID. . < ccnsavaaWence Cet cedeadoondesadeseus 2 
Educational measurements or statistics ...............00 00 ee ee 2 
Elective Professional Courses 
Supervision and direction of study ....sccccccccscocescsecevess 2 
RCC G0: SOMO io iad sic os Meade ieee cuwnconvenda ces 4 
Me CORMIER GUTUNIID ico. o 3 cis crn cicceaceaGeades panccasleaane 4 
Methods of teaching the content subjects ...............2.2e00- 4 
Teaching of literature and expression ............cceeeeeeeeeees 4 
Methods of character BHwidind. .. ..<.06 6 ccccscccccccccdccccccces 4 
Teaching Of FECKEAtOry FORGING: .0.sccnccsceseccascvedoceseeses 4 
Teaching of maladjusted children ....... hiatee2s Ra ee 4 


Major and Minors 

The candidate for a supervisory position may major in elementary 
education and minor in three subject-matter fields. Suggested minors are 
English, social studies, and history. No foreign language is required with 
this major. 

The student should select from the special professional courses above 
not more than enough to make a total of 40 hours in education. No credit 
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is given for more than 40 hours in a single department for the Bachelor’s 
degree. 
Special Supervisors 

By taking a major in art, music, nature study, home economics, or 
physical education, and taking in addition the required professional courses, 
the candidate may prepare for a position as special supervisor in one of 
these subjects. 


GRADUATE CURRICULA 


Curricula leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy are offered in Education. The requirements for these de- 
grees are determined by the Graduate School of the University in which 
the School of Education functions through its departments of Educational 
Administration, Elementary Education, History and Principles of Educa- 
tion, Secondary Education, and Vocational Education. 

It is the purpose of the School of Education to provide through its 
graduate courses preparation for leadership in various fields of educational 
service. Curricula for advanced degrees include basic courses to insure 
adequate general training and specialized courses dealing with definite 
types of work to insure mastery of a field. The content of a student’s 
program will be governed by the previous training and experience of the 
student and by the type of service for which advanced training is desired. 


BASIC COURSES FOR ADVANCED DEGREES 


The types of service for which advanced training is offered and the 
basic courses for the different types are given below. 
1. Superintendent of schools, or supervising principal. 

. Principal of elementary school. 

. Principal of secondary school. 

. Director of vocational education. 

. Director of research. 

. School counselor. 

For the master’s degree, the basic courses for types of service 1 to 6 are: 
RAMI RIMUINRD 65:5, 0:0: ores owininjs da siebs bieidivie Me Wed Kas 8% 2 credits 
Standard practice in school administration ............ a 
Elementary school supervision, or 
Elementary school curriculum, or 
Direction of study in elementary schools .............. : i 
Philosophy of education, or 
Social theory of education, or 
Educational sociology, or 
COMPAPANVE GEUTETION .n.cccccicsccdscccsssnvovesesewes i 
High school administration, or 
Extra-curricular activities of the high school, or 
Supervision of high school instruction ..............000 2 * 

7. Elementary school supervisor. 
8. Secondary school teacher or supervisor. 


a ore & dO 
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9. Supervisor of vocational education. 

10. Normal school teacher or supervisor. . 
a. Emphasis on elementary education. 
b. Emphasis on secondary education. 
c. Teacher of education. 

11. Teacher of education in college or university. 

For the master’s degree, the basic courses for types of service 7 to 10 are: 
CIEE SEINE Ss csc caccs cacudeccecedaatoacnuntes 2 credits 
Philosophy of education, or 
Social theory of education, or 
Educational sociology, or 
Public education in the United States .................. > (ies 
Supervision of high school instruction, or 
General methods in secondary schools, or 
Elementary school supervision, or 
Elementary school curriculum .............eeeeeeeeeeee 7, * 
Standard practice in school administration, or 
High school administration, or 
Elementary school administration ..............eeeeeees y ie 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
CoLLece or Epucation 


SPECIALIZED CURRICULA IN ADMINISTRATION OR SUPERVISION® 


The following specialized curricula are prescribed for prospective super- 
intendents of schools, elementary school principals or supervisors, and high 
school principals. These curricula require five years for completion, two 
years in the Junior College, two years in one of the three special curricula 
in the College of Education, and one year in the Graduate School. The 
satisfactory completion of four years of work entitles the student to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science and to the university teacher’s certificate. 
The satisfactory completion of the fifth year’s work entitles the student 
to the Master’s degree and the certificate in administration and super- 
vision. 

1. Students from other institutions—Students entering from other insti- 
tutions may qualify for the certificate in administration or in supervision, 
either by meeting the requirements set forth below or by making such 
substitutions or modifications as his previous education and training shall 
warrant. All substitutions or modifications of these requirements must 
meet with the approval of the student’s major adviser and the faculty. 

2. Extra-curricular activities—The student who ‘is anticipating the field 
of public school administration as his life work should avail himself of 
the opportunities which the University offers for the development of 
leadership and those personal qualities essential to success in the adminis- 
trative field. Under guidance, he should select for active participation 
those extra-curricular activities which offer the best training and experi- 
ence suitable to his individual needs. 


5Taken from the 1926-1927 Bulletin, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Part I, pp. 21-22. 
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3. Teaching minors.——Students anticipating the certificate in adminis- 
tration and supervision must complete two teaching minors during the 
four years of undergraduate work, which shall include a course in special 
methods and practice teaching in one of these minors. A third teaching 
minor is desirable. Students should have these requirements in mind when 
planning their junior college work. The teaching minors* may be selected 
from any two of the following fields: English, foreign language, history, 
and social science, mathematics, science. Other teaching minors may be 
selected on the approval of the major adviser and the faculty. 

* See departmental course outlined for minor requirements. 


CurRICULA IN ADMINISTRATION OR SUPERVISION 
A. GENERAL JuNIorn CoLLeGE CurricUuLUM 


FOR ALL STUDENTS ANTICIPATING A UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE IN ADMINISTRATION 
OR SUPERVISION 


Freshman Year 


Fall Winter Spring 
Credits Credits Credits 
English A ....... 5 English B ....... 5 EnglishC....... 5 
History 1, Mod- History 2, Mod- Political Science 
ern World ..... 5 ern World ..... 5 1, Amer. Gov’t. 5 
Natural Science .. 5 Natural Science .. 5 French orGerman* 5 
Military Science Military Science Military Science 
Physical Education Physical Education Physical Education 
15 15 15 


Sophomore Year 


Credits Credits Credits 
Psychology 1, Psychology 2, Sociology 1, In- 
General Psych. 3 General Psych. 3 troduction to 

Economics 8 ..... 3 Economics 9 .... 3 Sociology ...... 5 
Electives} ....... 9 Electives} ....... 9 Electivest ....... 10 
Military Science Military Science Military Science 
Physical Education Physical Education Physical Education 

15 15 15 


*Twenty credits must be secured in either French or German in the University 
if no work in these languages was presented for entrance. (See schedule in the 
bulletin of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, Part I, p. 6.) 

tThe electives should be selected in view of the teaching minor requirements. 
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B. THREE-YEAR CURRICULUM FoR ELEMENTARY ScHooL SUPERVISORS 
Junior Year 


Fall Winter Spring 
Credits Credits Credits 
Ed. Psy. 55, Ed. H. Ed. 3, Educa- Ed. Psy. 111, Ed. 
Psychology ... 3 tional Sociology 3 Lo ere 3 
Ed. Psy. 116, El. Ed. T. 44, Child H. Ed. 105, Hist. 
Statis. Method. 2 BAG signe waavage 3 Mod. El. Ed... 3 
Elective* ........ 10 Elective* .... 9or10 Ed. Ad. 119, EI. 
COS wciveccs 3 
Elective* ..... 6 or7 
15 15 or 16 15 or 16 
Senior Year 
Credits Credits Credits 
Ed. Ad. 160, Prin. Ed. Ad. 161, Su- Ed. Ad. 162, Su- 
of Super. ...... 2 pervision ...... 2 pervision ...... 2 
Ed. Ad. 124, Ed. Ed. Ad. 125, City Ed. Ad. 115, Prac. 
RO S66 505% 3 Scheol Admin. . 3 Supervision ... 3 
Ed. Psy. 134, Elective*® ....... 10 = Elective* ........ 10 
Men. Tests .... 2 
Elective* ........ 8 
15 15 15 
Seven hours to be elected from courses listed below: 
Ea. Ad 168. The: Funior High School. ... ccs. veces ctesectnssctce 3 
Id.T. 148 Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Course in Arithmetic (lower 
ROMS 520 oes 6 Bea Sig Bale & ENR eeE AER XK CHORUSES CERES RERRS UMowe 2 
Ed.T. 149 Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Course in Arithmetic (upper 
PION eda tneec cn hee caeue tune CVeunt ce cient enero Re 2 
Ed.T. 43 Teaching of English in Elementary School............. 2 
Ed.T. 45 Teaching of History and Geography..................- 2 
Ed.T. 181 Technique of Elementary Instruction.................. 3 
Special methods courses in elementary and junior high school teaching: 
Pa 0. De "WORCRING OF GemmAek cc cc cees doc kciccctcciosnsvnes 3 
Ed. Ad.161B Adjustment of Schools to Individual Differences...... 2 
TOUAE VOGUINCR. CHEDH ek... ceccacscenssaccacecscees 44 


18 credits in each of two of the following fields or such 
others as may be approved: English literature, his- 
tory, languages, political science, mathematics, 


ON RL, CEE OTOL EET CEE eC CETTE 36 
GROHIGTEL CIOCULUOMS Gs Sinicosccceccevinvcceudventeyeace 10 
Total credits required for certificate...............6. 90 


*Students without normal school training or experience in the elementary field are 
advised not to take this course, except with the permission of the major adviser and 
the faculty. 
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C. Grapuate ScHoot CurricuLuM 
Fifth Year 
FOR STUDENTS ANTICIPATING A CERTIFICATE IN ADMINISTRATION OR SUPERVISION 


The candidate for the certificate of administration or supervision in any 
one of the following fields (superintendent of schools, elementary principal, 
elementary supervisor, and secondary school principal) must satisfactorily 
complete the requirements for the Master’s degree (see Graduate School 
Bulletin). The language requirement may be waived in all cases where a 
language is not essential in the thesis or the work to be pursued. 

The work of the student shall constitute a major in educational adminis- 
tration and supervision and a minor in educational psychology. 

The Stanford requirements, it will be noted, make reference 
to supervisory certification. This factor is beginning to influence 
college authorities in the matter of requirements for degrees 
and diplomas and will undoubtedly become a very strong force 
in determining what courses will be offered, not only for general 
supervisors but also for principals and others. Some fifteen 
states now issue supervisory certificates, either differentiated or 
covering two or more functions. The present status can be 
learned from the bulletin on certification recently issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. The latest developments are 
to be found in California, Delaware, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and West Virginia. 

The titles of certificates and courses do not, unfortunately, tell 
us anything very definite as to what a person having pursued 
the one or holding the other is in fact supposed to know or be 
able to do. The evidence on this point, if evidence is needed, 
will be found in Professor Hyde’s study, “The Overlapping of 
Subject Matter in Courses in Education.” His material was 
gathered from textbooks, it is true, but they were written by 
professors of education who give the courses by the same names 
and probably reflect faithfully the conditions as they exist. We 
may be sure that there is no such range of subject matter in- 
cluded in courses in education as the number of different course 
titles would seem to indicate. 

In order to learn more accurately just what ground is covered 
and what activities are in fact carried on in courses intended for 
supervisors, a number of professors who give such courses were 
asked to send in samples of the outlines they use, or somewhat 


1 Journal of Educational Method, Vol. VI, pp. 306-309, March, 1927. 
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detailed descriptions of their courses. Several responded and 
deserve public acknowledgment, namely: Charles F. Allen, Uni- 
versity of Florida; Fred C. Ayer, University of Texas; A. S. 
Barr, University of Wisconsin; B. E. Barringer, Brigham Young 
University; Miss Danylu Belser, University of Alabama; Orville 
G. Brim, Ohio State University; L. J. Brueckner, University of 
Minnesota; W. H. Burton, University of Chicago; W. A. Cook, 
University of Cincinnati; George Kyte, University of Michigan; 
F. W. Lathrop, University of Minnesota; John J. Mahoney, Bos- 
ton University, Cyrus D. Mead, University of California; W. E. 
Peik, University of Minnesota; C. W. Stone, State College of 
Washington (course given at University of Southern California) ; 
M. Theresa Wiedefeld, Johns Hopkins University ; G. A. Yoakum, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

A study of these outlines and descriptions leads very soon to 
the conclusion that there is still wide variance of opinion as to 
what supervision actually is and as to how candidates should 
be prepared for it. Some of the courses reported center almost 
entirely upon the technique of visitation and criticism of class- 
room teaching. At the other extreme are courses hardly dis- 
tinguishable from studies in school administration. Taken as a 
whole, however, these courses cover a fairly wide range of prob- 
lems in the field of teacher aid and guidance. 

The topics most frequently recurring (order not significant) are: 

1. The concept of supervision. 

. Principles underlying supervision. 

. What good teaching is—standards. 

. Conditions favorable to good teaching. 

The judgment and criticism of teaching. 

. Observation as a means of improvement. 

The use of measurements in supervision. 

. Courses of study as instruments of supervision. 

. Qualifications and training for supervision. 

10. Evaluating the results of supervision. 

Other topics less frequent are: 

1. Relations of supervisors to principals and other super- 

visory officers. 

2. Individualizing instruction. 

3. Remedial teaching. 

4. Planning a supervisory program. 


CHONBrRwWH 
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. Professional meetings. 

. Professional reading. 

. Scientific method in the study of teaching and supervision. 
. Supervision of the various school subjects. 

. Selection of textbooks. 

10. Investigation of the study habits of pupils. 

Some of the writers indicate that the observation of teach- 
ing, practice supervision, or other field work forms an integral 
part of the work of their courses. In general, the method of 
conducting these courses seems to be the typewritten assignment 
of problems and topics with required and suggested reading in 
preparation for informal class discussion. Occasionally a text- 
book is named. This is usually either Burton, Supervision and 
the Improvement of Teaching, or Barr and Burton, Supervision 
of Instruction. The True-False Examination is commonly em- 
ployed both as a teaching device and as a means of measuring 
achievement. 

Among the answers received to the request for specific in- 
formation, that of Professor Burton best lends itself to quotation: 


oon 


1. The aims and topics of the course. 

a. Aims: The aims are to give both students and experienced super- 
visors a rather intensive discussion of the problems of supervision, the 
procedures to be used in meeting these problems, and the principles 
which should control in the operation of procedures. 

b. Topics discussed: 

(1) A general survey of the field of supervision. 

(2) How the school system is organized for carrying on supervision. 

Here are discussed the inter-relationships of superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors. Practice in the country is examined 
and some tentative principles are set up. 

(3) A brief discussion of underlying general principles which should 

govern any and all supervisory procedures. 

The foregoing discussions are looked upon as preliminary and 
introductory. We then take up a detailed discussion of separate 
functions. 

(4) How to plan a program of supervision for a given situation. 

(5) How to study the work of the classroom teacher. Here we dis- 
cuss method principles, the analysis of teaching, and the ob- 
servable elements, attempting to differentiate between good and 
poor teaching so as to be in a position to aid the teacher in 
improvement. 

The uses of classroom visitation and conference in carrying out 
the various objectives of supervision. This discussion is lengthy 
and detailed, including not only a discussion of principles but 
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(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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also attention to demonstration lessons, stenographic reports of 
lessons, etc. Various policies of visitation, such as on schedule 
or on call, follow-up, and pre-teaching are discussed. 

How the supervisor may participate in the reconstruction of 
curricula and courses of study. The importance of this problem 
is discussed, together with methods of organizing and carrying 
on the work. Several reconstructed curricula are examined in 
detail. 

How to select and standardize materials of instruction. This 
may be regarded as part of the foregoing problem. It deals with 
textbooks, classroom equipment, materials, etc. 

The use of educational tests and measures in the improvement 
of teaching. A brief discussion of the testing movement and 
the construction of tests is given. The largest part of this dis- 
cussion is devoted, however, to the actual use of tests not only 
for survey purposes but principally for diagnostic and reme- 
dial purposes. 

The improvement of teaching through research and experimen- 
tation. A brief discussion of the various types of researches 
given, research monographs and studies are examined and criti- 
cally evaluated. Problems to be solved are pointed out. 

The general improvement of teachers in service. This is a 
brief summary discussion of all the various devices which are 
used in improving teachers other than those related to the direct 
improvement of the teacher’s classroom work. This point has 
been covered earlier in the outline. 

Rating or evaluating the efficiency of teachers. A clear-cut dis- 
tinction is made between rating for administration purposes and 
for supervisory purposes. The present situation of rating in 
the country is analyzed in detail. A large number of cards are 
examined and the principles for constructing evaluation schemes 
are examined. Self-rating is discussed in detail. 

How to evaluate the efficiency of supervisors or supervisory work. 
Here we present a detailed discussion of the principles and 
procedure involved in determining when supervision is worth 
while. Such studies as have been made are examined and dis- 
cussed. The emphasis here is on continued self-evaluation by 
the supervisory staff. 

The training and personality of supervisors. This discussion is, 
of course, rather theoretical because enough studies of super- 
visory activities have not been made to enable us to set up 
an ideal system of training. 

The scientific study of supervision. In this concluding discus- 
sion there is emphasized the absolute necessity of scientific data 
in the field. The studies which have been made to date are 
analyzed and some sixty or seventy possible problems are pre- 
sented and left with the group. This discussion in some measure 
also summarizes the course. 
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2. The students, in pursuing this course, engage in several activities. 
First, they listen to a few lectures but very little of the course is handled 
in this way. Secondly, they do regularly assigned readings day by day 
and these are vigorously discussed in class. An essential in the handling of 
the course is free and vigorous discussion, and those who do not learn to 
participate lose out. This discussion combines the text material with 
practical problems and questions brought in from the student’s present 
or past experience with supervision. In the third place, the members of 
the class must read and report upon certain books other than the text- 
books, chiefly in the field of method. This requirement is made because 
of the writer’s experience over a period of years which indicates that super- 
visors and teachers, as a rule, are lamentably weak in the critical study of 
method principles. Fourthly, the students write a number of assigned 
papers during the course, usually reporting upon the theoretical discussions 
in terms of their actual experiences. They also analyze stenographic lesson 
reports, write up observations they have made, etc. These papers, of 
course, other than the last named ones, give an opportunity for the in- 
dividuals to react to all of the supervisory functions as presented in the 
foregoing outline of topics. Graduate students must also write a high 
grade term paper upon some topic or problem in the field. 

3. Texts used. The class is required to buy and prepare daily assign- 
ments in two books: Barr and Burton, Supervision of Instruction; Ander- 
son, Barr and Bush, Visiting the Teacher at Work. They must also read 
and report upon two books in method, of which a list is supplied. They 
must read and report upon one other book in supervision of the same type 
as Barr-Burton. A list is supplied. 

4. Detailed outlines or questions used as a basis for class work. I think 
I have indicated this in some of the foregoing points. I pass out from 
time to time assignment sheets which contain questions, the answers to 
which must be critically analyzed out of the text readings. Other ques- 
tions call for written papers. 

5. Sample examinations. I give two types of examinations: first, the 
traditional straight-out memory quiz, on material read or discussed. This 
is for the direct purpose of checking up students definitely and specifically 
upon important principles. The second type of examination is functional. 
The students are given problems to take out and spend from three days to 
a month upon. If conditions permit, they may work out the problem in 
terms of their own specific situations. They may work together and use 
any sources they wish. These problems are real situations gathered either 
from the instructor’s past experience or presented in the course by students. 
The class fully understands the difference between the two types of ex- 
aminations. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE USE OF RESEARCH IN SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


Research and experimental work play a vital part in super- 
vision and curriculum construction. Research technics may be 
used as a basis for planning teacher-training activities, for de- 
termining educational objectives, for developing and evaluating 
new materials, for collecting materials for curriculum construc- 
tion, as well as for determining excellencies and defects in the 
instructional field, as through the use of standardized tests. A 
number of supervisory programs that have been developed in 
Minneapolis are reported in this paper. They illustrate the uses 
of research just mentioned, with the exception of the use of 
standardised tests. 

The research methods employed in the programs which follow 
might be termed applied research, since in each case a direct 
attack is made on a practical field problem. The term applied 
research is used to distinguish the technics reported here from 
pure research, such as might be involved in the study of a narrow 
problem under highly controlled laboratory conditions. The pur- 
pose of certain supervisory programs necessitated the develop- 
ment of research technics which would extend research into 
hundreds of classrooms, while other problems necessitated tech- 
nics involving small groups of teachers. 

Most of the programs illustrate the integration of research, 
teacher training, and curriculum construction in carrying for- 
ward the solution of an instructional problem. Research may be 
used as a technic for locating and defining a problem whether it 
be in the field of supervision or of curriculum construction. 
Through the use of a research technic the work is immediately 
placed on the problem basis, which invites an interested and un- 
prejudiced attack. Objectives, materials, and methods are 
evaluated with the full knowledge and frequently through the 
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participation of a large group of supervisory principals and class- 
room teachers. Curriculum material evolved from teacher par- 
ticipation in research activities insures a.group of teachers 
trained in the use of a course of study before it actually appears 
in print. 

While the activities described in this paper were planned and 
directed by the instructional research department, the successful 
completion of any one of them would have been impossible with- 
out the codperation of teachers and supervisory principals, as 
well as the encouragement of forward-looking administrative 
officers. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF MISSPELLINGS MaApE By MINNEAPOLIS 
CHILDREN FOR THE PURPOSE OF COMPILING A SUPPLEMENTARY 
SPELLING LIST 


The supervisory problem. Investigations which have been 
made in Minneapolis show that many words are misspelled by 
the children in their composition work for each grade. In many 
cases these words are not found in the spelling list for that grade 
or previous grades. The purpose of this study was to conduct 
an investigation in order to secure a list of words actually mis- 
spelled by children when they write compositions on a variety 
of topics. 

Investigations that have been made in the past have been lim- 
ited to compositions on only a few topics within a narrow range 
of different activities. Consequently, only a relatively narrow 
range of the writing vocabulary of children has been studied. 
In order to overcome this difficulty, it was planned to give the 
children of this investigation an opportunity to write on a wide 
variety of topics related to all kinds of activities. It was neces- 
sary to utilize some scheme for choosing the composition topics 
in order that no activity or center of interest should be omitted 
from the sampling of compositions. 

The survey and tabulation of Minneapolis children’s misspell- 
ings. It was decided that Bobbitt’s classification of man’s activ- 
ities' offered a basis for securing a wide range of topics. A pre- 
liminary investigation was conducted to secure topics arising 
from centers of interest in each one of Bobbitt’s ten classes of 
human activities to be used as the subjects for the compositions 
1 Bobbitt, Franklin, How to Make a Curriculum. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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of this investigation. An extended list of composition topics was 
developed for each of Bobbitt’s divisions of activities. 

The ninety-six schools taking part in this investigation were 
divided into ten different groups. These ten groups were matched 
upon sixteen different factors, such as attendance, general in- 
telligence, amount of over-ageness, and other items. The basis 
of equating the groups was the subject of another study.’ 

One of Bobbitt’s ten classes of the activities of man was 
assigned to each district. For each of the ten divisions of activi- 
ties there were illustrations of the specific activities as defined 
by Bobbitt and a list of composition topics which might be based 
on the various activities. 

Specific instructions and illustrations as to the development 
of these centers of interest, based upon one of Bobbitt’s groups, 
out of which the pupils were to choose their individual topics, 
were given. In general, an oral discussion of the topics sub- 
mitted, together with those which the pupils added, preceded the 
regular written work. No special stress was placed on vocabu- 
lary drill and no mention whatever was to be made of spelling. 
It was emphasized that special attention should be given to the 
securing of as wide a variety of words as possible from compo- 
sitions based upon these centers of interest arising in the group 
of topics suggested for each district. These compositions were 
not to be written just as personal experiences, but might con- 
tain narrative and descriptive material, as well as other types 
of written discourse. Pupils were not to be encouraged to write 
lengthy compositions; on the other hand, the compositions were 
not to be too short. The compositions were written during a 
two-week period. A compilation of the misspellings was made 
by the teachers and sent to the Board of Education office. 

Tabulation sheets were provided for the teachers. These sheets 
were so arranged that the misspelled words were listed in alpha- 
betical arrangement. The original tabulation gave a list of 85,- 
908 running misspellings. The sum of the amount of different 
words misspelled for all grades was 19,626. The number of 
different words misspelled in all grades was 8073. This list of 
8073 words will be utilized as a basis of a supplementary spell- 
ing list to be used in Minneapolis schools, since the list undoubt- 


2Phillips, O. B., Relative Percentile Ranking of the Minneapolis Elementary Schools 
in Certain Selected Items. Master’s Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1926. 
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edly presents the words of maximum difficulty for Minneapolis 
children.® 

Comment. This project was primarily a research problem, but 
it was supervisory in that it was designed to remedy an existing 
instructional defect by the development of new curriculum mate- 
rial. Thus this unit illustrates a city-wide program in the allied 
fields of research, curriculum construction, and supervision. 


Tue IMPROVEMENT OF ONE TYPE OF LEARNING IN THE 
FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY 


The supervisory problem. There are several types of learn- 
ing in the field of geography. A knowledge of essential facts in 
map location is a narrow but important type. No one 
will deny the desirability of elementary school graduates know- 
ing definitely a few essential locational facts. One has only to 
give a test on any phase of geographic learning in any school 
system to find that a dearth of definite knowledge is all too com- 
mon. 

Pupils’ inability to reason from geographic data or to acquire 
definite knowledge of geographic facts may be attributed to 
three prime causes: 

1. The geography teacher’s difficulty in selecting from a mul- 

titude of facts those which are most important. 

2. The difficulty of providing sufficient repetition in the form 
of interesting content. An informal presentation, such as 
we find in much of our problem teaching, is not sufficient 
for fixing fundamental facts. Interesting informal pres- 
entations must be supplemented by direct drill if the pupils 
are to retain any definite information. 

3. The difficulty of economizing on time. There are so many 
valuable attitudes, insights, and appreciations to be devel- 
oped in the social studies period that the teacher has not 
felt at liberty to provide sufficient time for drill. 

The purpose of this study was to minimize and if possible to 
solve the three difficulties just mentioned. The first phase of 
this piece of work was, of course, the selection of location facts 
of such social value that every elementary school child should 
master them. 


*A Supplementary Spelling List. Instructional Research Department, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, 1927. The compilation was made by E. J. Cooper, graduate student, 
University of Minnesota. 
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Selecting facts of social value. Rugg and Hockett’s Objective 
Studies in Map Location‘ furnished a major help in solving this 
problem. This study uses seventeen criteria for determining the 
importance of a locational fact. Most other studies in this field 
have used just one criterion and are, therefore, of limited value. 
Rugg and Hockett’s study includes every type of locational fact 
needed in developing locational drill exercises. It was largely 
a question of breaking the Rank Order Lists to give only the 
most essential facts. To illustrate: There are forty cities in a 
list of important cities of North America. Only the first ten 
were used. Thus, while Rugg and Hockett’s Rank Order Lists 
were employed, only the most important facts or those facts 
having a high ranking order were selected for the drill 
exercises. 

Developing interesting, time-economizing drill exercises. After 
the facts had been selected came the second problem, that of 
developing materials and a technic for teaching these facts. Fol- 
lowing some experimental teaching, a combination test and prac- 
tice exercise which could be used by groups of pupils or by 
individual pupils was developed. One side of the drill card pro- 
vided for a pre-test on certain locational facts showing the child 
what he should study. The reverse side of the card provided a 
map and directions for independent study. Thus the practice 
materials were diagnostic, self-checking, and self-teaching, as well 
as individualized. Approximately thirty such exercises were de- 
veloped. The third step in the supervisory program was an experi- 
mental evaluation of teaching locational facts through the use of 
these exercises as compared with the other methods. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the practice exercises. Fifteen 
schools were selected for the evaluation part of this program. 
These schools were divided into two groups: Group I schools used 
the new drill exercises; Group II schools used any drill device 
the teacher thought effective. Chart I on page 162 displays the 
method of the experiment. 

When the results of the final test were e compared with those 
of the initial test, it was found that the Group I schools, or the 
schools using the practice exercises, had achieved a much larger 
growth than had the Group II schools. 

The evaluation period was followed by a revision of the mate- 


* Rugg, H. O., and Hockett, J., Objective Studies in Map Location. Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, New York City, 1925. 
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CHART I 


A DispLay or THE MertuHop Usep 1n EvaLuaTING THE Practice EXERcISsES 
IN LocaTIONAL GEOGRAPHY 











EXPERIMENTAL INITIAL FirreeN Days or ExPERIMENTAL Finan 
Groups Test TEACHING Test 
Group I Courtis |Materials. Fight drill exercises in} Courtis 
(The fifth | Supervisory | locational geography Supervisory 
and sixth Tests in |Method. Procedure for using out-| Test in 
grades of | Geography | Jined in detail by research de-| Geography 
ten schools) partment 
Time. Exercise used five minutes 
daily or 25 minutes per week 
Other geography teaching. Carried 
on the usual problem study in 
geography but omitted all drill 
work on locational facts except 
the drill exercises 
Group II Courtis |Materials. No drill exercises Courtis 
(The fifth | Supervisory |Method. Asked to use any game or| Supervisory 
and sixth Tests in devices desired, but nothing sim-| Test in 
grades of | Geography | ilar to drill exercises Geography 
five schools) Time. Drill five minutes per day 
or 25 minutes per week 
Other geography teaching. Carried 
on the usual problem study in 
geography but omitted all drill 
work on locational facts except 
the drill exercises 

















rials utilizing suggestions made by the teachers who used the 
exercises. The materials were then printed for city-wide usage.° 

Comment. This activity illustrates a research and curriculum- 
building activity designed to correct an existing instructional 
defect through the development of scientific materials and the 
determination of an effective teaching method. It also illustrates 
the use of available research to improve classroom practice. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPING A CouRSE oF STUDY IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


Curriculum problem. The purpose of this study was to gather 
materials and lessons as a basis for a course of study in citizen- 


® Brueckner-Cutright, Map Location Exercises in Geography, Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Sets may be secured from The Educational Test Bureau, Uni- 
versity Ave. at 15th St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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ship. Good citizenship is the chief objective of the whole school 
program, and it is a training which is secured during every 
moment of the day and in every field of activity. The first step 
in making such a study was to determine the citizenship needs 
of Minneapolis children. One feasible technic for doing this was 
to make a survey of children’s citizenship errors. Therefore, 
Minneapolis teachers of grades one to six in four large elemen- 
tary schools were asked to indicate the common citizenship errors 
or types of faulty behavior which they noted during the school 
day. Each teacher was provided with the following form: 


Survey or CiTIzENsHIP Errors 


DORs. ahr ckie a Ree aneeeeeietaues SN eis ccs sie 


Before developing a course of study in citizenship, it is advisable to 
investigate citizenship errors in order to secure data to be used as one 
basis of determining the content. Teachers in grades one through six are 
asked to indicate in writing, under each of the following classes, the two 
most common errors or types of faulty behavior that have been noted by 
the school. The committee is interested in a statement of methods that 
have been or are being used to overcome or correct these faulty habits. 
Detailed descriptions of specific instances of social error will be welcomed. 

I. Serious misdemeanors, such as stealing.............0.cccceeeeeeeees 

II. Offenses affecting school progress, such as wasting time, irregular 

MOURN 55 os os chia hse Wied ng coéu ee co ctesavuahoebuade caecaeceontes 


eee eee eee SOSH HEE EEE EEE HEE EHH OHH SE EE HEE HEHE EET ESE SEH EEE HEE ESET EEES 


seme eee ee ee eee eee HOSE OEE H EEE ESHEETS EHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE SHEE HH EE EEE SESS 


From this study was compiled a list of citizenship errors for 
each grade, as well as a composite list of citizenship errors 
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regardless of grade. Two divisions of the study of errors are 
reproduced here as an illustration of the type of material which 
was gathered. 


1. Serious misdemeanors, such as stealing. 
a. Stealing: 
(1) Stealing money. 
(a) From newspaper box. 
(b) From other pupils. 
(c) From another pupil and buying candy with it. 
(d) From another child. 
(e) From parents and classmates. 
(f) From teacher. 
(2) Stealing mail from box. 
(3) Taking pencils, papers, and erasers from other pupils’ desks. 
(4) Stealing bicycles. 
(5) Stealing candy from drug store. 
(6) Stealing apple and eating it. 
(7) Stealing teacher’s vanity case. 
(8) Stealing rings from ten-cent store and selling them. 
(9) Stealing watch from neighbors. 
(10) Stealing new telephone books from truck. 
(11) Stealing and then lying repeatedly to deny theft. 
(12) Taking work from others. 
(13) Borrowing without permission. 
b. Lying: 
(1) Children say they lost their tardy slips. 
(2) Reporting school affairs falsely to parents. 
(3) Tattling. 
(4) Child claimed to have lost “fail papers” when she took them 
home to be signed by parents. 
(5) When asked to stay after school, child claimed his mother 
wanted him to go down town for her. 
(6) Child said she was pushed against window which she had 
broken. Such was not the case. 
(7) Child found money belonging to another child and claimed it 
belonged to her. She said her mother gave it to her. 
(8) Denying a report proved against her by a traffic officer. 
(9) Claiming money found by others. 
c. Cheating: 
(1) Copying spelling. 
(2) Cheating in spelling, arithmetic. 
(3) Cheating in marking arithmetic papers. 
(4) Copying other children’s work. 
(5) Cheating on tests. 
(6) Cheating when correcting papers. 
(7) Writing spelling words on desk. 
(8) Changing other pupils’ spelling so they will not get 100. 
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(9) Taking perfect papers home and leaving poor papers in school. 


2. Offenses affecting personality, such as boasting, impudence. 


a. 


c. 


d. 


—_ 
= 


Boasting: 

(1) Boasting of generosity toward members of family. 

(2) Boasting to claim attention of class and teacher. 

(3) Reporting the finding of imaginary articles in order to win 
praise for activity. 

(4) Excessive boasting. 


. Impudence: 


(1) Boy traffic officer impudent toward a teacher of another room. 

(2) Shows sulky attitude and casts hateful glances when criticised. 

(3) Lack of respect for authority of parents and teachers. 

(4) Making remarks when spoken to or corrected. 

(5) Mutters under breath when corrected. 

(6) Failure to mind until spoken to several times. 

(7) Impudent toward leaders, elected officers, and anyone in 
authority. 

Interrupting: 

(1) Interrupting before another child has finished speaking 

Irresponsibility: 

(1) As to conduct and care of materials. 

(2) Uncontrollable temper. 

(3) Thoughtless. 

(4) Does not return notices to be signed by parents. 

(5) Shifting responsibility. 

(6) Breaking promises. 

(7) Tattling on others when self is at fault. 

(8) Finding alibis when corrected. 

(9) Tasks left unfinished. 

(10) Laziness—trying to just get by. 

(11) Failure to remember obligations. 

(12) Making excuses. 

(13) Blaming others. 

(14) Satisfied with mediocre work. 

(15) “Alibiitis,” carelessness, and forgetting. 


. Teasing: 


(1) Teasing dogs. 

(2) Making fun of each other. 
(3) Tormenting. 

(4) Taunting. 


. Bluffing through unprepared lesson. . : ; 
. Girls forming cliques according to dress and means. 
. Vulgarity : 


(1) Swearing. 

(2) Making silly comments. 

(3) Making vulgar remarks and telling indecent stories. 
Cruelty. 


. Jealousy. 
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k. Fussing over petty things. 
1. Muttering. 

m. Unmerited degree of self-confidence. 

n. Tattling. 

o. Excessive timidity. 

The frequency of citizenship errors and grade location of the 
errors reported were also determined. The value of such a study 
as a basis for curriculum construction is obvious. After the 
most frequent errors had been determined, teachers were asked 
to report their methods of correcting faulty behavior. One re- 
port of the use of direct instruction to meet a citizenship problem 
is quoted here. 


CouRTESY 


The situation. A non-English-speaking boy, Chinese, was in 
the first grade. The children were teasing him at recess to get 
him excited so that Ben, the Chinese boy, would scold them in 
Chinese. Ben had become a problem on the playground by hit- 
ting, fighting, and scolding. 

The treatment. One day, when difficulties with Ben were re- 
ported during a discussion period, the teacher raised this ques- 
tion, “What can we do to help Ben become a good citizen of 
Minneapolis?” The children took an active part in the discus- 
sion which followed and finally decided that they could do sev- 
eral things to help, among which were: 

Teach Ben the English names of objects, etc. 

Play games with Ben. 

Never be impolite to Ben because he always copies other 
children’s behavior. 

Stop poking and touching Ben. 

Ask the children in other rooms to help. 

The assistance of the children in other rooms was solicited 
through pupil talks before the children of those rooms. 

The teacher did not drop the matter, but brought up the ques- 
tion of Ben’s progress at frequent intervals. Each time the 
question came up, the children discussed problems such as: 

How has Ben shown improvement on the playground? 

Who has helped him with his English? 

How are the children of other rooms helping Ben? 

Is there anything more that we should do to help Ben be- 
come a good citizen? 
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Results. This direct attack on a citizenship problem not only 
improved Ben’s behavior but also gave the children experience 
in codperation and practice in courtesy. 

Comment. This research-curriculum building unit illustrates 
several points: research involved in determining social needs, the 
collection of teaching procedures, and teacher participation in 
curriculum construction. 


A Supervisory ProGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF WorK 
READING 


The supervisory problem. The results of the teaching of read- 
ing in Minneapolis have been measured chiefly by the results of 
standardized achievement tests. While the schools stood well 
above the average on such tests, there was evidence that pupils 
lacked skill in work reading. Teachers reported that pupils had 
difficulty in using books to prepare assignments in the social 
studies. There were many failures in content subjects in the 
high school. This may have been due to an overemphasis in 
the reading of narrative material and to a lack of emphasis in 
the particular skills required in studying. Since our present 
standardized reading tests are, for the most part, tests of ability 
to read narrative material, it was necessary to devise some new 
technic for determining the extent to which Minneapolis children 
were receiving training in study or work reading before any 
teacher-training activities could take place. 

The survey of classroom practice in teaching work reading. 
After a period of experimentation, a plan was developed for 
securing objective data as to the status of work reading instruc- 
tion. A detailed statement of objectives was developed, and it was 
found that a person observing a reading lesson could readily dis- 
cover the main objective of the lesson. The validity of the technic 
was checked by having a group of individuals observe a number 
of lessons taught by different teachers and then determining 
the objectives. These were determined by each observer 
independently, but a close agreement was found among the ob- 
servers of the same lesson. 

The plan for conducting the survey. It was decided that 
the major purpose of the survey should be the study of the 
objectives of typical lessons in work reading taught in our 
schools, and a consideration of the methods and materials used 
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to achieve these objectives. This survey would reveal what was 
being stressed in the teaching of work reading. 

Since it would be impossible for any one individual or for a 
small number of individuals to investigate this phase of reading 
in all of the schools of the city, it was obvious that some group 
of persons should be given specific training in conducting the 
survey. Furthermore, in order that the training resulting from 
the survey might be as widespread and as effective as possible, it 
was decided that this investigation should be made entirely by 
individuals concerned with the work in the schools. For this 
reason, the principals were asked to take direct charge of the 
survey in their own buildings. To secure as high a degree of 
reliability as possible in the determiration of reading objectives, 
a principals’ meeting was given over to a practice period in de- 
termining the objectives of lessons. Since it was not possible to 
have a series of actual lessons, descriptions of lessons were pre- 
pared for this preliminary training period. After the practice 
period in the principals’ meeting, each principal spent a week in 
preliminary observing according to the directions of the survey 
before the actual survey was started. 

The survey. After the instructional period, each principal ob- 
served a work reading lesson for each teacher of grades three to 
eight under his supervision. The principal requested each teacher 
to prepare a work reading lesson for his observation, choosing any 
type of lesson which she wished. The principals did not give any 
training or instructions. They observed these lessons and reported, 
on a form supplied, the objectives, not to exceed four, for each 
lesson. In addition to stating the objectives, they also reported 
the activities in each lesson and the materials used. 

The results. The results of the survey are not reproduced 
here since a detailed report of this particular supervisory pro- 
gram is to be found in a Minneapolis publication.’ It is interest- 
ing to note that 18 per cent of the lessons observed were devoted 
to developing ability to skim, while only 8 per cent of the les- 
sons attempted to develop ability to select and evaluate mate- 
rial. Thus, the results of this survey showed that more stress 
should be placed upon the development of certain vital study 
habits. It is realized that only one observation for each teacher 


*Brueckner and Cutright, “The Technics and Evaluation of a Supervisory 
Program in Work Reading.” Educational Bulletin, No. 12, Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
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gave but a very narrow view of the work of a single teacher; 
however, the number of cases reported for the entire city was 
sufficiently large to afford a fairly accurate picture of what was 
transpiring in Minneapolis under the name of work reading. On 
the basis of this survey the research department planned a period 
of teacher training to acquaint teachers with the skills which 
seemed to receive the least attention but which are important in 
teaching pupils how to study. The survey period was followed 
immediately by a period of training and study for all teachers. 

This teacher-training period was devoted to building and dis- 
trict meetings for the discussion of work reading, supervisory 
bulletins, and illustrative teaching. Each teacher observed at 
least one illustrative lesson. 

At the end of the period of study, a resurvey of reading objec- 
tives was made to discover modifications of teaching procedure 
that had resulted from the supervisory activities. The resurvey 
showed a decided shift in emphasis on the various objectives. A 
comparison of the first and second survey contributed objective 
evidence of a change in teaching procedures due to the above 
supervisory activities. 

Comment. The supervisory program in reading illustrates the 
usage of a survey technic for picturing existing instructional 
situations as a basis for determining teacher-training activities. 
It also illustrates a technic for objectifying changes in teaching 
which occur under supervision. This is an example of research 
work paving the way for an extended teacher-training program. 
A by-product of this program was the accumulation of valuable 
curriculum materials, such as hundreds of typical reading pro- 
cedures. 


THe ANALYSIS OF FRACTION PROBLEMS AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
oF Practice MATERIALS 


The problem. There has been a tendency in all teaching activ- 
ities to regard teaching of any single skill in a general way. 
Much of the unsatisfactory teaching in arithmetic has probably 
been due to the lack of an analysis of the skills involved in 
teaching the various computations. Thus, the problem of teach- 
ing children to add fractions has been regarded as a single skill 
instead of as a complexity of skills. As a result of this mass treat- 
ment, the teaching of fractions has been in many instances un- 
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satisfactory. From the difficulties encountered by teachers in 
teaching fractions and the unsatisfactory experiences of chil- 
dren engaged in learning to manipulate fractions came a prob- 
lem, namely, that of improving the teaching of fractions. 

A survey of children’s difficulties in fractions. After consid- 
erable classroom observation and diagnostic work with the in- 
dividual children, it was decided to make a complete analysis 
of the types of skills that were required in the addition of frac- 
tions, the subtraction of fractions, the multiplication of frac- 
tions, and the division of fractions. When the analysis of each 
of the four processes was completed, it was found that: 

1. There are 40 types of examples in the addition of fractions. 

2. There are 45 types of examples in the subtraction of frac- 

tions. 

3. There are 45 types of examples in the multiplication of frac- 

tions. 

4. There are 37 types of examples in the division of fractions. 

A large number of individual tests were then made to deter- 
mine which type of fraction problem in each process was most 
difficult. While all types presented difficulty for some children, 
there were certain types that presented more frequent difficulty 
than others. Thus, reducing to a common denominator seemed 
extremely difficult. Problems in the addition of fractions where 
carrying was involved and problems in subtraction where bor- 
rowing was involved also presented frequent difficulty. 

On the basis of the data of the preliminary survey, it was 
decided to develop practice exercises which would give training 
upon each type of preblem in each process. Therefore, sets of 
practice exercises were developed. The first step was to allot 
the different types of problems to separate exercises. The final 
result was a series of carefully graded exercises on each process. 
A complete analysis of these exercises appears in a Minneapolis 
publication.’ 

The practice exercises were placed on cards. The cards were 
so constructed that a child might be taught to discover and 
diagnose his own difficulties; they provided also for pupil scoring 
and checking. The cards were given an experimental tryout in 
selected schools, and were then printed for city-wide use. 


7 Brueckner, L. J., Manual of Directions for the Minneapolis Practice Exercises in 
Fractions. Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1927. 
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Comment. The analysis of such material as the processes in 
fractions is a specialized task which must be done by experts. 
In this case the pure research activity of laboratory analysis 
was done before the teaching group had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the activity. The teachers took part in the experi- 
mental evaluation of the material. After the exercises had been 
in use for a semester, a survey was made of possible changes 
and modifications; in this all teachers participated. 


A Stupy To DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE DICTATION 
EXERCISE AS A Device ror IMPROVING PUNCTUATION 


The supervisory problem. The authors of books on the teach- 
ing of written composition, the authors of language textbooks, 
and the makers of courses of study in written composition have 
produced a quantity of hypothetical statements as to the bene- 
ficial results of dictation work in a composition class. 

It was impossible in a single study to investigate all the claims 
made for the dictation exercise. A single phase was selected for 
investigation. A study was outlined to answer, if possible, the 
following question: Does the systematic use of the dictation 
exercise improve elementary school children’s ability to use cer- 
tain selected marks of punctuation? 

The marks of punctuation. The comma, apostrophe, and quo- 
tation marks were selected as the marks to be taught and tested. 
Studies by Pressey® and others show a high frequency of error 
in the use of these marks. Since there are many uses of any 
single mark of punctuation, it was necessary to analyze the uses 
of each mark. The most frequent uses of each mark were selected 
for the purpose of the experiment. From the many punctuation 
uses of the comma, the three following were selected: 

1. The comma after words in series. 

2. The comma after a proper noun in address. 

3. The comma after Yes or No. 

From a list of uses of the apostrophe, the three following were 
selected: 

1. The apostrophe in a singular possessive. 

2. The apostrophe in a plural possessive. 

3. The apostrophe in a simple contraction. 


8 Pressey, S. L., and Ruhlin, H., “A Statistical Study of Current Usage in Pune- 
tuation."” English Journal, Vol. 13, p. 325. 
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From a list of possible uses of quotation marks, the three fol- 
lowing were selected: 

1. Quotation marks in an unbroken quotation with the descrip- 

tive element preceding the quotation. 

2. Quotation marks in an unbroken quotation with the descrip- 

tive element following the quotation. 

3. Quotation marks in a broken quotation with the descrip- 

tive element inserted in the quotation. 

Thus, from an analysis of the uses of three major marks of 
punctuation having a high frequency of use and error, nine 
uses were selected for the purpose of this study. Dictation exer- 
cises were developed in which these marks were employed. The 
dictation exercises were divided into three parts, which were 
designated as Materials A, Materials B, and Materials C, the 
letter corresponding to the three one-week teaching periods. Each 
set of materials focused attention on three marks of punctua- 
tion. Materials A focalized the comma in a series of words, the 
apostrophe in a singular possessive, and quotation marks in an 
unbroken quotation. 

The experimental teaching groups. Four fourth-grade groups 
were selected for experimental teaching. It was thought advis- 
able to take children of one of the lower grades because they 
had experienced little or no previous instruction in the use of 
marks of punctuation. Thus, the factor of previous training, 
which might have distorted the results of the experiment, was 
eliminated at the start. 

Before any experimental teaching was undertaken, each group 
was given an intelligence test and a punctuation test. The 
groups were so adjusted that they were comparable in intelli- 
gence. The punctuation test made evident the initial ability of 
each group to use the marks of punctuation selected for the 
experiment. 

Three of the groups, A, B, and C, were designated as dictation- 
using groups. Three sets of dictation exercises had been devel- 
oped. Each set contained five daily exercises and a test. Each 
set focalized three of the nine selected marks of punctuation. 
Thus, Groups A, B, and C were subjected to daily dictation work. 
Each group used all three sets of exercises covering all nine 
marks of punctuation. 
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Three methods of using the dictation exercises were carefully 
outlined. One method, called the dictate-only method, directed 
the teacher to dictate the exercise and collect the pupils’ papers 
without any comment. A second method, called the dictate- 
correct method, directed the teacher to dictate the exercise and 
then have the pupils correct the papers. The third procedure, 
described as the study-dictate-correct method, provided for a 
teacher-directed study period followed by the teacher dictating 
the exercise and then the pupils correcting their own papers. 
Not only were these methods described in detail, but they were 
illustrated to the teachers. The three sets of dictation exercises 
and the three methods were so rotated among the experimental 
groups that at the end of a three-week teaching period, each 
dictation-using group had used each set of exercises and each 
method. 

The remaining group, D, was designated as the non-dictation 
group. The teacher of the non-dictation group was instructed 
to proceed as usual with her written composition work but to 
omit all direct teaching of punctuation. 

At the end of the three-week period all groups were given a 
final test on the marks of punctuation. Four weeks later a 
delayed-recall test was administered to all groups. The same 
test was used as an initial, final, and delayed-recall test. The 
method of the experiment is summarized in Chart II. 


CHART II 
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The results. The initial and final punctuation tests were used 
to determine the effectiveness of the dictation exercises. The 
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initial test was given at the beginning of the experimental period 
and the final test at the end of the period. The test covered the 
nine marks of punctuation included in the. experimental mate- 
rials, Table I compares the results of the initial and final tests. 


TABLE I 


A CoMPaRISON OF THE RESULTS OF THE INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS FOR THE 
Non-Dictation Group AND THE Dictation Groups 








DictTaTion Groups Oe 
Group 

Ne er pot eats aimee ee A B C D 
Number taking all tests............ 28 29 24 34 
Number of errors on initial test... .. 151 215 149 232 
Number of errors on final test......| 120 146 85 230 
PIII recs a's Sin sc) oe insole eee 31 69 64 2 
Possible reduction.................] 151 215 149 232 
Per cent of possible reduction 

| ce eee 20. 32.5 45.6 0.7 

















Table I shows that the dictation groups, A, B, and C, achieved 
20 per cent, 32.5 per cent, and 45.6 per cent respectively of their 
possible reductions. The non-dictation group, Group D, made 
only .7 per cent of its possible reduction. 

Group B and Group D made almost the same number of errors 
on the initial test. On the final test Group B made 32.5 per cent 
of the possible reduction, while Group D made only .7 per cent. 
Table I shows all dictation groups distinctly superior to the non- 
dictation. 

The method of “possible gain” or “possible reduction of error” 
was used on the theory that more work is probably involved in 
reducing the number of errors, where only 149 errors are made 
on an initial test, than is involved in reducing errors in a class 
which makes 232 errors on the initial test. From this point of 
view it is unfair to judge the progress of a class simply by the 
reduction made. In one case a reduction of 30 errors represents 
more growth or progress than would a reduction twice that 
amount in another instance. The elimination of errors made in 
the light of what it would be possible to eliminate or reduce 
would furnish a more comparable basis of achievement. 

The limits of this paper will permit neither a report of the re- 
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sults of delayed-recall tests, differences in sexes, mental ability 
groups, nor a reproduction of the tables presenting the experi- 
mental coefficients (McCall) of the non-dictation and dictation- 
using groups. The results of this experiment are given in other 
publications.® 

The purpose of including this study is to illustrate at least 
one controlled experiment such as might be conducted with a 
small group. It is representative of innumerable experiments 
which might be conducted in the fields of research, supervision, 
and curriculum construction. 


* Cutright, Prudence, The Value of Dictation Exercises. Master’s Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1927. 








CHAPTER XIII 


AN OBJECTIVE PROCEDURE FOR EVALUATING 
CLASSROOM PRACTICE 


L. J. BRUECKNER 


At the present time there is a low correlation between the 
estimated ability of a teacher and the results of her teaching as 
measured by the scores made by pupils on standardized tests. 
This is due chiefly to two factors: (1) the lack of methods of 
measuring the concomitant outcomes of a learning situation such 
as are now available for measuring the specific facts learned and 
the skills acquired; and (2) the unreliability of the ratings of 
teachers by supervisory and administrative officers. 

It is a recognized fact that in any learning situation the learner 
is acquiring much more than merely the subject matter upon 
which his attention is focused. It is reasonable to assume that 
attitudes toward the subject matter are being fashioned, meth- 
ods of work are being established, and probably desirable social 
qualities are being developed. These and many other valuable 
concomitant learnings are not measured by the present-day 
standard tests. Courtis' points out that if it were possible to 
measure all of the effects produced by the teacher there would 
undoubtedly be a high correlation between teaching ability and 
composite scores on standard tests which purport to measure 
all of these effects. He assumes, of course, that there has been 
established a reliable and valid method of teacher rating. Much 
is being done at the present time to secure reliable means for 
measuring the intangible outcomes of teaching, but relatively 
little has been done to construct reliable methods of teacher 
rating. 

The unreliability of the ratings of teachers by supervisory and 
administrative officials is due to a number of factors. In the 
first place there are lacking any objective standards by which 


1In an unpublished statement. 
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the work of the teacher may be rated. In general the methods 
of teacher rating now used are: (1) the general impression meth- 
od, which defines itself; (2) the comparison method used in such 
rating schemes as Rugg’s; (3) the measurement of ability in 
teaching in terms of the scores or growth made by pupils as 
measured by standard tests. The first two are clearly unreliable 
because of their subjective character, while the latter has been 
found to produce very unsatisfactory results as measured by 
correlations between estimated ability of the teacher and growth 
of the pupils. 

In the second place, ratings are unreliable because they usually 
consist in a composite rating based on ratings of specific factors 
which are unweighted as to their importance and are evaluated 
almost entirely in terms of the subjective judgment of the rater. 
This results in merely compounding the error of the rating. It 
is conceivable that if the ratings on individual factors could be 
made objective and weighted properly there might be a relatively 
higher correlation between growth of pupils measured by some 
such plan as is proposed by McCall? and the ability of the 
teacher. Our means of measuring pupil growth in terms of sub- 
ject matter are fairly reliable. It follows that a major problem 
is to devise reliable and valid methods of rating teachers. 

The first problem in developing reliable devices for rating 
teachers probably is to establish by experimental methods just 
what constitutes good teaching. Since education has as its pri- 
mary purpose the making of desirable changes in children, obvi- 
ously an attempt must be made to determine what the objectives 
of the school are in terms of changes to be produced in children 
and then to determine the methods by which these changes can 
be produced most efficiently. If this were done it would be pos- 
sible to construct objective methods of rating teachers in terms 
of the changes they are able to make in children. Some experi- 
mental work has been done in such fields as spelling and arith- 
metic to determine what methods of teaching yield the best re- 
sults as measured by increased power to spell and to compute 
correctly. New general methods of teaching are springing up 
continually but practically nothing has been done to validate 
any of them. There are wide differences of opinion among edu- 
cators as to the desirability of some of the more recent develop- 


2McOall, How to Experiment in Education, Chapter ITI. 
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ments in educational method. Courtis has pointed out that 
probably one of the chief factors causing the unreliability of 
estimates of teaching ability is the attitude of the rater toward 
the method used by the teacher. For example, a teacher of the 
old school teaching by formal methods may be rated as inferior 
by an observer who believes in a maximum of pupil activity and 
initiative. In the same way a teacher who attempts to develop 
a large amount of pupil activity by teaching according to her 
interpretation of modern educational theory may be rated as 
inferior by a supervisor who does not accept this point of view. 
What is needed is experimental work to validate both of these 
methods, and any other method that may be proposed, by an 
experimental study of the results secured by these methods. 

Another factor that enters into the problem of teacher rating 
is the skill with which the teacher is able to use the method she 
employs. The mere fact that a teacher is attempting to teach 
by the method which develops desirable types of pupil activity 
does not mean that she is a better teacher than another who 
teaches in a formal way. The latter may be much more skillful 
than the former in carrying on the type of work she is attempting 
to do. These differences in skill as well as of method must be 
taken into consideration in any experimental work being done to 
validate any method. 

One of the chief difficulties of experimental work in education 
is to control the variables that enter into the situation. This may 
be done as far as pupils are concerned by careful matching of 
pairs. Equipment, ventilation, supplies, and other physical fac- 
tors can also be controlled. The teacher factor can be partially 
controlled by rotating the teacher in various parts of an experi- 
ment. However, to secure results of real significance, educa- 
tional experiments must usually be conducted on a fairly large 
scale. Many of the educational experiments that have been 
conducted in the past yield results of doubtful value because 
relatively little attention has been given to the factors of differ- 
ences in methods used by teachers and differences in the skill 
with which the teachers use the methods. Observations of class- 
room practice in Minneapolis reveal wide differences in method 
from school to school and large differences in skill. Any educa- 
tional experiment carried on on a large scale must therefore 
take into consideration these two factors, method and skill. It 
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is possible that in some of our experiments the results have been 
vitiated by differences between groups of teachers in respect to 
these two factors. At least it would be more desirable from a 
strictly scientific point of view if in addition to matching pupils, 
controlling equipment, ventilation, and other factors, we could 
actually match teachers according to some objective criteria. 

During the past two years the writer has been experimenting 
with a procedure which seems to suggest that it should be pos- 
sible to develop reliable methods of rating teachers. As will be 
shown, he has been able to secure close agreement among ob- 
servers as to the value of the work of a teacher in teaching 
individual lessons. The work that has been done has demon- 
strated the possibility of securing agreement both as to the 
method used by the teacher and as to the skill with which the 
method is used. Nothing has been done as yet to validate any 
of the methods that are used by teachers. However, the way 
has been cleared for an experimental study of the results secured 
by teachers of equal skill but who use different methods. 

The procedure that has been developed is an application of 
the concept of Courtis that teachers in general teach according 
to four quite well-defined methods. These methods he defines as 
follows: 

Type I, Compulsion. The subject-matter is organized wholly in terms 
of logical arrangement, usually of textbook arrangement. It is presented 
either orally or by text, with or without some explanation by the teacher. 
Pupils are expected to study the subject-matter and learn it by heart. 
The recitation consists in having the children give back what they have 
learned. Usually the form in which it is given must be exactly that of the 
text. Much dependence is placed on repetition, review, and drill. There 
is complete teacher domination and control and almost perfect attention 
because of the rigid discipline maintained by teacher coercion. Results in 
terms of knowledge are emphasized. Respect and unquestioning obedi- 
ence are demanded of children. 

Type II, Teacher preparation. Presentation of subject-matter is deter- 
mined by the teacher’s preparation rather than by the text, although based 
directly on the logical outline of the text arrangement, The teacher at- 
tempts to “predigest” the lesson and believes that the amount learned will 
depend upon her efforts and explanations. Much use is made of the 
“five formal steps” or other lesson plan schemes. Less rigid discipline is 
maintained than in Type I, but more than in Type III. There is complete 
teacher control. The teacher “talks down” to the children and makes use 
of many tricks and devices. Recitations are mainly giving back of facts 
learned in response to questions and drill through repetition. More varia- 
tion from original or textbook form is accepted in answering than in Type 
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I, but the effect of teaching is judged almost wholly in terms of knowl- 
edge and skill. The teacher is closer to the children in personal relations 
than in Type I, but maintains her place as “teacher”—a person consciously 
“superior” to the children in knowledge and virtue. 

Type III, Motivation. The efforts of the teacher are consciously di- 
rected towards securing and holding the children’s interests. Subject- 
matter is organized about major topics and provision is made for children’s 
activity, but this is largely controlled by the teacher’s directions. Much 
more supplementary material is used than in Types I and II, but lessons 
are distinctly subject-matter lessons with activity brought in as a means 
of learning. Discipline is usually much relaxed, and teachers and children 
meet on a friendly basis. There is less emphasis on knowledge than in 
Types I and II, and more on construction and handiwork. Drill and 
review are less evident, and with the less able teachers there is usually 
a lower standard of scholarship than in previous types. Subject-matter 
limits are also less rigorously observed than in previous types. Socializa- 
tion of class work is sometimes attempted. This usually takes the form 
of having a pupil take the class in place of the teacher, but is seldom true 
socialization. 

Type IV, Purposing. Classwork is markedly divided into phases, part 
teacher controlled, part pupil controlled. The teacher is in control only 
during periods of stimulation and reflection, pupils being in full control 
during periods of activity, with the teacher assisting. Pupils’ activity 
consists of the planning, executing, and judging essential to accomplishment 
of purposes. Lessons are set and appraised by pupils. Class work and 
disciplinary control are almost completely socialized; that is, organized 
and administered by the group, not by the teacher. There is almost no 
use made of questions, directions, etc., by the teacher as a means of recita- 
tion. Emphasis is placed on purposes, achievements, standards, and ideals, 
not on results purely in terms of knowledge and skill. There is very little, 
if any, learning in the sense of committing to memory except as a means 
to an end. There is much pupil-directed reference reading, and much use 
is made of rich supplemental material. There is also little organization 
of subject-matter in logical sequence, but the order and content of lessons 
are determined almost wholly by purposes. There is complete acceptance 
by the children of the teacher as one of the group, and almost perfect 
freedom of expression or of appeals for assistance. 


It can be seen that these definitions present points of view of 
method that vary from the extremely rigid, formal type, com- 
pulsion, to the procedure which provides for a maximum of pupil 
initiative, choice, activity, and purposing. Courtis presents no 
data as to the validity of these methods; that is, he does not 
show by experimental evidence which of these methods actually 
secures the desired results. This is a problem which requires the 
most thoroughgoing study possible, since we need to know which 
is the best. 
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As has been pointed out, the degree of skill with which these 
methods are used by teachers must enter into any evaluation of 
the methods, since it is important that the results secured by 
teachers of equal skill for each of these methods be made the 
basis of the final evaluation. To assist in this the writer has 
prepared and published standard scales* by which the skill with 
which each method is used may be evaluated. The scale for 
each method consists of nine descriptions of lessons, ranging 
from a very inferior lesson with a scale value of 5.0 P. E. units 
to an excellent lesson with a scale value of from 16.2 P. E. units 
to 21.2 P. E. units. The detailed statistical procedure is described 
in the reference given in the footnote. To make clear the char- 
acter of the scale, the abbreviated scale for compulsion and pur- 
posing types are given and the scale values of each of the descrip- 
tions. 


ABBREVIATED ScALE FoR CoMPULSION TYPE 


Teacher A Scale Value 16.2 

The teacher was a rigid disciplinarian. Every child was compelled to 
keep in perfect order, to sit rigidly in the standard position, to pay absolute 
attention to everything that was said, and to strive to acquire perfection 
in all his work. 

Every child worked during the study period at his top speed, because 
the lessons assigned were generally sufficiently long to require it, and the 
compelling force back of the command made by the teacher to know these 
important facts served to make every one sit up and concentrate on what 
he was doing. On the other hand, if the material was difficult, the lessons 
assigned were short, so that it was possible to learn them. 

Papers were marked with care, every i not dotted and every ¢ not 
crossed being noted and later corrected by the pupil. Answers to ques- 
tions which were not in the exact language of the book were counted 
wrong, and there were no supplementary readings or discussions. Any 
child could ask any formal question he wished about anything he did not 
understand, but the question had to be asked during the study period, not 
during the recitation. 

The teacher was absolutely fair and impartial, knew every pupil’s weak- 
ness and success, held herself up to the standards set for the class. De- 
liberate misbehavior was sure to receive swift and vigorous corporal punish- 
ment, failure to learn meant additional drill. 

There was much well-organized drill and review. Class questioning was 
vigorous and snappy and enjoyed by the entire class. When the study 
of France was concluded, the children could answer any question of the 


3 Brueckner, L. J., ‘Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill.” Bulletin of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, QCollege of Education, Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XXX, 
No. 12, Feb., 1927. 
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continuous list, which the teacher had given without hesitation, and with 
no deviation from the words of the text. 
Teacher C Scale Value 11.5 

The teacher had assigned the subject-matter on France, logically, accord- 
ing to the textbook, stating emphatically that facts were to be memorized 
as they were found in their geographies. Cities, rivers, and mountains were 
to be located on their maps and the list of questions in the book was to 
be used for drill work. 

The next day the questions were asked rapidly and methodically with 
no explanation by the teacher. Children who timidly raised their hands 
for help were ignored. The drill and review work were enjoyed by most 
of the pupils, and although quite well organized this part of the lesson 
was hurried through so rapidly that the slower pupils failed to profit by it. 
They became a source of annoyance until the most persistent of them 
was dismissed from the room. 

During the class period most of the children were interested and alert 
and were able to give back the main facts of the lesson with a good 
measure of accuracy. The posture of the children was excellent and the 
lesson proceeded with snap and precision. 

Teacher E Scale Value 9.8 

“For the next assignment take pages 118-119, and be ready to answer 
questions 10 to 20, particularly emphasizing 11, 14, 16, and 18. Look up 
difficult words in the dictionary and refer to the large map of France in 
the textbook in locating places wanted in your reading.” 

Three or four pupils whose inattention the teacher failed to check were 
required to get their assignment from their neighbors. No connection was 
made between the previous lesson and the new assignment. 

The teacher deviated occasionally from the logical order due to lack of 
preparation on her part, thus confusing several of the pupils, and as a 
result time was wasted in getting back on the track. All questions were 
stressed alike in spite of the fact that she had asked the pupils to pay 
particular attention to certain definite ones. No reference was made to 
the map and dictionary assignment. She stated that answers must be in 
the exact words of the book, but in four or five instances let inaccuracies 
slip by. A fair amount of drill was given over part of the work. 

She asked questions of most of the pupils, but never worried if she failed 
to reach three or four of the same pupils each day. Seven or eight of the 
pupils failed to answer the questions they were asked, and only in two 
instances did she find out their difficulties. Instead they were marked 
zero, and some one else was called upon to give the answer. Two pupils 
were corrected, one for not standing on both feet, the other for leaning 
on the desk, but no attention was given to incorrect sitting posture of the 
other children. 

At least three-fourths of the class were attentive during the whole 
period and these learned some answers to most of the questions in the 
lesson. There was a strong bond of sympathy between the bright pupils 
and the teacher, but little attention was paid to the lower group, and as 
a result these pupils came to class reluctantly. 
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Teacher G Scale Value 7.1 

The teacher, after reminding her 6A geography class that this was their 
last lesson on the study of France, said “Complete yesterday’s lesson, and 
begin with paragraph No. 1 on page 63, and finish the chapter.” 

During the recitation the pupils of the class, who had recited the 
previous day and knew that they would not be called upon today, slouched 
in their seats and made no attempt to follow the work. The teacher was 
constantly nagging at the pupils who failed to respond but gave them no 
help. Because of this a few pupils disliked her and created as many diffi- 
culties as they dared. She meant to be fair in her decisions, but in her 
carelessness she blamed the children for things which they did not do. 
The drill given was very ineffective because it met the needs of so few 
of the pupils. 

The results of the work were general ideas about France and a large 
mass of vague and often inaccurate information. 

Teacher I Scale Value 5.6 

The class had one more day to complete the study of France. 

“Get out your books and begin where we left off.” Several pupils who 
did not seem to know where the point was wasted most of the study period 
thumbing through their texts, because they were afraid to disclose this 
fact to the teacher and dared not ask a neighbor. 

During the recitation which followed, the textbook map question list 
furnished the line of least resistance for the teacher. She attempted to 
ask the questions in their logical order. Frequently she lost her place, or 
asked the same question twice, because it was often necessary to stop the 
lesson to check disorder in the class, which occurred when she was off her 
guard. Then, to save time, she skipped two pivotal questions around which 
the subject was organized with the remark, “We haven’t time to take that 
up now.” 

Not once was the map on the wall referred to by either teacher or pupils. 
No attempt was made to check the pupils’ answers, as she scarcely waited 
for them to reply until another point was taken up. Hence many inac- 
curacies crept in. 

Several pupils who failed to answer any questions were given no help, 
and her only comment was, “It’s your own fault, you should never have 
been promoted to this grade anyway.” 

After many interruptions and outbursts of disorder the work was only 
partially covered. 

The entire class had a don’t care attitude, and even the bright pupils 
gained only a vague and inaccurate notion of far-away France. 


ABBREVIATED SCALE For Purposina Type 
Teacher B Scale Value 18.4 
About a week before the subject of France was reached in the study of 
Europe, the teacher began to bring pictures to school. References to France 
in other classes brought forth suggestions from some of the children that 
they had some war pictures that they would like to add to the collection. 
By the time the subject of France was reached the class was very much 
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interested in anything that pertained to it. On the evening before the day 
when the class expected to take up the subject of France, three children 
came to the teacher and asked if they might make a travel book some- 
thing like the class made last year of Germany: The teacher told the 
children’to talk it over with their classmates and report to the class about 
it the next day and come to some decision. When it was reported on the 
following day that some of the children had suggested that they make a 
travel book like the class did the previous year, there was an immediate 
favorable reaction. The class then suggested that they elect a committee 
to make a plan to be followed in working out this book. The committee 
was selected, met with the teacher after school and worked out the plan 
that it thought best to follow. The teacher made suggestions occasionally, 
but the final plan in the main was the work of the children. The next day 
the plan was presented to the children by the chairman of the committee 
and was changed in a few minor respects. The children now, by readings 
and reports, and by working together on maps, etc., brought before the 
class the main points about France. After each day’s work it was decided 
what should go into the travel book. After four weeks’ time the class 
had covered fairly well all the important topics of France and each one 
had prepared a travel book. Every child had a clear picture of the life 
and customs of the French people. The facts learned in this class were 
being used in other classes and there was considerable evidence that the 
work covered had given them a good working knowledge of the important 
information they needed about France. The drill work, necessary to fix 
the facts the children considered important, was a regular part of each 
day’s procedure. 


Teacher C Scale Value 15.3 

The Geography class had still some reports to complete on the British 
Isles. In this study they had learned some interesting facts pertaining to 
France. War curios brought in had come from France. A boy, too, had 
exhibited some French money. Interest was high, and the class suggested 
that they begin the study of France. After some discussion as to procedure, 
it was agreed upon that materials be collected for a travel book on France 
which pupils were to make as a keepsake, and in which were to be recorded 
interesting things they might learn regarding the subject. Several texts 
were studied. A co-operative pupil-teacher outline was made covering the 
principal points pupils were to become familiar with. Pupils contributed 
other reference books from the library. In their work they followed the 
laboratory method through committee organization, in which there was 
mainly group activity, help being sought and given by pupils and teacher 
alike. The teacher was always considered a member of the group. From 
time to time the class recited on the text, and each pupil wrote up some 
particular topic or description. It was necessary for the teacher to devise 
ways of keeping up the interest on these topics since many of the pupils 
did not plan to include the material in their travel books. The work on 
the books continued steadily until finally each pupil had a completed 
travel book, rather varied in character. 
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Teacher E Scale Value 11.7 
Teacher E started the preparation of the study of France about four 
days in advance. She brought in some stereoscopic views and asked the 
children to do likewise, which they did. She also placed on her table a 
travel book made by a friend of hers. In addition to this she spent a 
little time and attention in occasionally talking about France in an interest- 
ing way. When the day for the study of France came, the children asked 
to do two things, draw maps and make travel books. The first lesson was 
spent in map study, and a large map was begun on the blackboard from 
a study of the text. After discussing procedures suggested by the class, the 
teacher agreed to the project. This “text and map” plan continued for 
two weeks, by which time each pupil had completed his map in his own 
way with few suggestions. Now the travel books were taken up, each 
completed one, and most made creditable showings. There was much 
uniformity of content. Some suggestions came from the teacher and her 
travel book which remained on her table. At the end of four weeks the 
maps were tastefully hung for inspection, the travel books displayed, and 
original papers handed in. No attempt was made to evaluate the work. 
All showed some knowledge of France, and pupils were satisfied to leave 
the subject. 
Teacher G Scale Value 7.6 
The teacher began several days before the subject of France was reached 
to bring material about France into the classroom. Pictures depicting 
French life were hung on the wall. During her spare time before and after 
school, the teacher was preparing a travel book to give to a friend. Several 
of the pupils, observing her do this, asked if they might make a travel 
book as their geography. The teacher granted them this privilege and 
told them to appoint a committee to prepare a plan. This was done by the 
pupils. Several plans were submitted, but finally the teacher made a plan 
for the pupils. The class organized itself into committees and went to work. 
Class order was very bad and periods of loud wrangling were frequent. 
Little material was brought into the classroom, most of which was inap- 
propriate. A few of the children seemed interested in their work, but most 
of them did not care whether they made a travel book or not. The few 
books that were completed were very poor and displayed little knowledge 
of their project. 
Teacher I ' Scale Value 4.5 
This teacher thought that having the pupils make a travel book would 
be a good way to study France. She began the study of France with the 
question, “Would you like to make a travel book of Frante?” The children 
who had had no experience in making such books and did not know what 
they were, did not respond to the question. The teacher, however, pro- 
ceeded to request the appointment of committees for making travel books. 
The class divided itself into committees but none of the committees knew 
how to proceed. There was much disorder and many random questions 
were asked, which the teacher attempted to answer, but with little success. 
The children asked for samples of travel books, but the teacher had none. 
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The teacher neglected to ask the children for suggestions of procedure and 
no progress was made. The pupils who had had little experience in com- 
mittee work did not know what to do and the teacher gave them no 
assistance. Some of the children began to read in their geographies and 
others began to read in other books on subjects unrelated to the geography. 
The teacher appeared helpless and did not know what to do to bring the 
attention of the class to the subject. Gradually the disorder became so 
great that the teacher was obliged to resort to sarcasm and severe dis- 
ciplinary measures which checked all spontaneity in the class and stopped 
all. of the discussion that was being carried on by one group that was 
discussing the travel book which one girl said that she had at home. 
When this girl attempted to tell the class about it the teacher stopped her 
immediately and said that she had decided that the class would not make 
a travel book. This created much dissatisfaction in the group interested 
in the subject, while the others in the class welcomed the change in 
procedure. 

These scales are used in much the same way that handwriting 
or composition scales are used. The observer of a lesson first 
determines the general type of method being used by the teacher 
and then by a comparison of the procedures in the lesson with 
those contained in the descriptions in the scale for that method 
determines the numerical rating to be assigned to the skill of 
the teacher. In this way the factor of the attitude of the rater 
toward the method used by the teacher is eliminated and the 
rating becomes an impersonal one based on the comparison with 
standardized descriptions. 

Investigations have been made during the past year to deter- 
mine the reliability of the scale in two ways: (1) by studying 
the ratings of descriptions of lessons; and (2) by studying the 
rating of lessons in the classroom. 

After students in classes in supervision at the University of 
Minnesota during the past summer session had made a careful 
study of the rating scales and the theory on which they had been 
constructed, they were given descriptions of lessons to rate. The 
following set of five lessons is typical. 


Ser I 


Read each lesson carefully. Determine the method used by the teacher. 
Then evaluate the skill with which method was used. 

I. A. 

On the day before the study of New York was to be taken up in this 
7A geography class, the teacher made an interesting talk about her visit 
to New York City and illustrated her lecture with pictures of New York 
industries, commerce, and various buildings. The pupils were all interested 
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and enjoyed the talk very much. The next day the teacher asked the pupils 
how many would like to make a study of New York, and when the class 
as a whole favored the idea, she gave them as their major problem, “Why 
is New York our metropolis?” Many of the pupils did not know the 
meaning of metropolis and the teacher had not brought in enough ma- 
terial to make the problem clear. The problem was, therefore, too difficult 
for many of the pupils. The teacher made specific reading assignments 
in the text and magazines. She asked the pupils to make outlines of their 
reading and to make scrapbooks of the material selected. 

The pupils collected their materials under the direction of the teacher. 
The outside reading was almost entirely teacher-directed and the pupils 
who did not receive help from the teacher relied entirely upon the text- 
book. This was due to the failure of the teacher to make the pupils suffi- 
ciently interested for self-directed reading. The materials for the scrap- 
books were studied under the supervision of the teacher and more time 
was spent on these than upon the reading and the outline. 

The outlines showed an accurate knowledge of the information in the 
textbook and a fair knowledge of the specific assignments made by the 
teacher, but showed that little use had been made of additional material. 
The scrapbooks were fairly well organized when completed and were quite 
uniform in content for a large class. The lesson was teacher-controlled 
and the efforts of the teacher to secure interest gained a friendly codpera- 
tion from most of the pupils. 


I. B. 

At the beginning of the period the teacher, who was a strict discipli- 
narian, stated the objectives of the lesson clearly and told the class to study 
carefully the next six pages in their history texts on the colonization of 
Jamestown. She adapted the assignment to the needs of the pupils, told 
them that they would be held responsible for all the questions she asked, 
and suggested a “how to study” procedure which they were to use in 
mastering the exact words of the textbook. 

During the recitation the teacher placed a well-organized outline, found 
in the textbook, upon the blackboard. She started the lesson promptly 
by asking a number of fact questions and tried to get the pupils to 
present the exact content of the subject matter as found in the pages that 
had been assigned. Every pupil had something to say when he was called 
upon to recite. If the recitation deviated from the text the teacher would 
have another pupil point out these errors. The class used the map in 
the textbook extensively. The teacher required the pupils to pay attention, 
to sit up, and to apply themselves diligently to the lesson every minute. 
The class as a whole was interested in the work and required no dis- 
ciplining. At all times the teacher was fair and impartial to all the pupils, 
knew every pupil’s weakness and success, and set up high standards of 
achievement. She tried to determine the weaknesses of the individual 
pupils and pointed out to different ones their difficulties and suggested 
various methods of improvement. These suggestions were followed up by 
prescribed drills. 
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When the recitation was concluded the pupils had the contents of the 
lesson clearly in mind and could answer any question which the teacher 


I. C. 

The teacher prepared the lesson on the “Early Explorers” from the 
textbook, but did not do any outside reading. She placed a poorly 
organized outline on the blackboard, which the pupils were to fill out while 
reading their text. The outline called for the nationality of the explorers, 
their purposes in coming, and the hardships they endured. 

The recitation did not start promptly, and there was no effort expended 
by the teacher to connect the present material with the previous lesson. 
She called on the pupils in a harsh and a somewhat irritable manner. The 
majority of the questions could be answered by a “Yes” or “No” or 
suggested the answer. The pupils seemed to be timid and hesitated when 
they arose to recite. Their responses were incoherent and deviated but 
slightly from the text. There was little spontaneity. When the pupils did 
recite they referred to papers upon which were written answers to the 
questions. The teacher told the pupils several times, at first in a reason- 
able way but later in a somewhat rude manner, to put away the papers. 
In most cases, the teacher herself answered the questions in a detailed 
manner. Much unnecessary disturbance and whispering occurred, and the 
teacher, who seemed impatient at times, had to stop the recitation to 
secure order. Nevertheless, the pupils seemed interested, but in a desultory 
way attended to what she said. 

Finally the teacher had one of the pupils summarize the material that 
had been presented on one man; thus three summaries were given. The 


I. D. 

The teacher told the pupils that they were going to study the Panama 
Canal Zone and assigned several pages in the textbook and some outside 
reading. She had brought in a few pictures to arouse interest, but they 
were very poorly selected and inconspicuously hung in the back of the 
room. The assignment was stilted, and the attitude of the teacher was 
compelling rather than appealing, and the pupils therefore showed no 
interest. The teacher was entirely unprepared. She suggested that scrap- 
books could be made, but said she was so busy that they could not be 
made now. She finally gave the pupils a ready-made outline from an 
advanced textbook to guide them in their work, but this was so difficult 
for the class that it proved to be almost worthless. 

Each pupil selected his own topic and in many cases a better choice 
might have been made if the teacher had wisely directed the children. 
Most of the pupils did nothing but read their textbook and the teacher 
made no attempt to interest them in other material. A few pupils found 
some material in the library and elsewhere, but received no aid from the 
teacher in either the finding or organization of this material. The class 
selected a chairman as suggested by the teacher, but due to the failure 
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of the teacher to assist at strategic moments when it was necessary, the 
chairman was unable to conduct the class and the teacher finally had to 
take complete charge. 

The pupils gave their reports under the direction of the teacher, but 
on account of the low standards set up, a number of the class failed to 
make any reports. The reports which were presented were given in an 
indefinite, unorganized, and hazy manner, and showed almost complete 
dependence upon the textbook rather than upon outside material that 
could have been selected with the guidance of a skillful teacher. Threats 
did not bring forth any more effort on the part of the laggards, and the 
teacher did not know how to make her spasmodic attempts at discipline 
effective. Under the circumstances, the class gained almost nothing from 
the discussion. The teacher seemed uninterested and therefore very few 
of the pupils were interested. The results were practically nil—a few 
unrelated facts and some disorganized ideas about the Panama Canal Zone. 


I. E. 

The class had been discussing rivers for about a week. During this 
time the teacher brought in many clippings about the recent Mississippi 
River floods and the Mississippi River and read some report or news 
about the floods to the class every day. Before the end of the week, 
the teacher had brought in a large number of pictures and members of 
the class had begun to bring in pictures too. Finally, several pupils came 
to the teacher and asked if they might study the Mississippi River. The 
teacher said that she would consent if the class could present a plan for 
carrying on the work. The pupils enthusiastically told the rest of the 
class and they immediately elected a commitee to work upon a plan. 

With the inspiring codperation of the teacher, this committee worked 
out a complete outline of the project. Some members of the class suggested 
that the members of this committee should be chairman of the study 
committee. The teacher consented, and each of them selected one member 
of the class until all were chosen. The class elected a president to take 
charge of the class and each group began work upon one of the major 
divisions of the outline as its topic. The teacher took a seat at the back 
of the room and assisted only when some difficulty arose or when asked 
for material. All the pupils were interested at all times, worked assiduously, 
and brought in an abundance of illustrative material. 

The president called upon the chairman and other members of each 
group to report. Most of these reports were excellent and contained a 
large amount of detailed and accurate information. There were no dis- 
ciplinary problems and there was little need for teacher control. The 
work was well planned and well executed by the pupils. There was no 
drill, but every child had a thorough knowledge of the important facts and 
a good mental picture of the Mississippi River system, and the Mississippi 
River flood regions. 


The scale values of these sets of lessons had previously been 
determined by a group of competent supervisors, who had been 
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trained in the use of the scales both by rating actual lessons and 
by rating descriptions of lessons. It was therefore possible 
to measure the deviations of the summer session students from 
standard values. The results of this investigation are given in 
Tables I and II. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE DEVIATIONS FROM STANDARDS OF METHOD 











I II III IV ToTau 
Dev. |Sup. Trs. Tor.|/Sup. Trs. Tor.|Sup. Trs. Tor.|Sup. Trs. Tor.|Sup. Trs. Tor. 
1.6 1 1 
1.4 1 1 
1.2 0 
1.0 1 | oe | 1 
8 1 1 1 1 
6 a: 2. 4 1 1 vy 2 8 & 8 & 8 
4 56 1 6 2 2 4 383 83 & 7 9 16 17 15 382 
2} 14 5 19 42 37 79 8 7 15 20 33 53 84 82 166 
.0|] 38 57 95) 16 27 43) 41 58 99 23 22 465) 118 164 282 





Total | 57 64121) 62 66 128) 52 69 121) 53 68 121) 224 267 491 
Mean | .18 .13 .15) .28 .22 .26) .06 .04 .05) .26 .32 .29 .19 .16 .17 
8.D. | .12 .10 .12) .21 .11 .17) .12 .11 .12| .20 .19 .21) .14 .10 .12 




















Sup.=Superintendent, supervisor, etc. 
Trs. =Teachers. 


Table I gives the range in the average deviations in method. 
These were computed as follows: A rating of a lesson of the 
compulsion type as the compulsion type counted as 0 deviation. 
A rating of the same lesson as “preparation” type was counted 
as a deviation of 1, a rating as of the motivation type was 
counted as a deviation of 2, and a rating as of the purposing 
type was counted as a deviation of 3. The deviations in method 
in the five lessons in each set were computed and then the aver- 
age of these deviations was found. 

As can be seen from the table, four different sets of standard- 
ized descriptions of lessons were given to the group of students. 
The distribution of deviations from standards for method for 
supervisory officers, such as principals, superintendents, etc., and 
for teachers are given separately. The range of average devia- 
tions in Set I for supervisors was from .0 to .4, with a mean of 
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.18 and an S. D. of .12. For teachers the range of the average 
deviation on a set was from .0 to .6, with a mean of .13 and an S. D. 
of .10. Similar data are given for each of the other sets. The 
totals for all of the deviations on the four sets are also included. 
The mean of all deviations for the combined groups on all sets 
was .19. The mean deviation on method was slightly less for 
teachers than for supervisors. These results suggest that teach- 
ers and supervisors can classify a description of a lesson as to 
method with a high degree of agreement. It should be pointed 
out that this agreement was secured after a careful period of 
training and study of the meaning of these four types of meth- 
od. As will be shown, observers of actual lessons in the class- 
room agreed almost as well in rating a lesson as to method. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE DEVIATIONS FROM STANDARDS IN SKILL 





I Il Ill IV Tora 





Dev. |Sup. Trs. Tor.|Sup. Trs. Tor.|Sup. Trs. Tor|Sup. Trs. Tor.|Sup. Trs. Tor. 





| g 2 
1 1 2 2 @- 2 & & 6 7 
4 6 10 1 1 2 7 9 16 21 41 62) 33 57 90 

20 19 39) 37 42 79) 23 24 47) 27 23 50) 107 108 215 

32 39 71) 24 23 47) 22 33 55 3 2 5 81 97 178 


CornN WO Fe 





Total | 57 64 121) 62 66 128) 52 69 121) 53 68 121) 224 267 491 





Mean /1.04 .98 1.01)1.14 1.20 1.20} .78 1.25 1.23/2.08 2.10 2.05) 1.3 1.3 1.3 





8.D. | .70 .66 .68) .52 .50 .51) .69 1.141.07| .54 .20 .56) .63 .75 .69 




















In Table II the summary of the average deviations for skill 
are given. Deviations were computed by finding differences be- 
tween the ratings by individuals and the standard ratings. For 
example, a lesson assigned a rating of 15.0 which had a standard 
rating of 14.2 had a deviation of .8 from the standard. The 
table contains the summary of the average deviations on the 
five lessons in each set. The data for supervisors and teachers 
are again given separately. The table shows the average devia- 
tions for supervisors varied from 0 to 3 on Set I, with a mean of 
1.04 and an. D. of .70. The average deviations for teachers ranged 
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from 0 to 2, with a mean of .98 and an S. D. of .66. It can be seen 
that the mean deviations for sets I, II, and III are practically 
the same, averaging approximately one unit on the scale. The 
mean for set IV is slightly more than two units. The mean of 
all deviations for skill is the same for teachers and supervisors, 
the mean in both cases being 1.3 units. It is interesting to note 
that the largest average deviation for an individual was 4 units 
on the scale. These data suggest that teachers and supervisors 
can rate descriptions of lessons similar to those used in this study 
with a very slight deviation in either method or skill, the mean 
being .17 in method and 1.3 units in skill. 

A check on the reliability of these ratings was secured by 


having a group of 21 supervisors rerate the same set of lessons 


(Set I) after an interval of a week. The deviations between the 
two sets of ratings are given in Table ITI. 


TABLE III 
DeEvIATIONS BETWEEN REPEATED RatinGs or Set I 











METHOD SKILL 
0 21 0 4 
2 5 9 
4 1.0 5 
.6 1.5 2 
8 2.0 
1.0 2.5 1 
3.0 
Total 21 Total 21 
Median 0 Median 9 














The median deviation for method was 0 and for skill was .9. 
This shows that the same set of lessons was rerated with only a 
slight deviation for skill and no deviation for method. 

The next question that is raised is: how well do individuals 
agree in rating the work of the teacher in the classroom? To 
secure an answer to this question the work of two different teach- 
ers of geography was observed for five successive days by four 
supervisors trained in the use of the scale. The purpose was to 
study the variations in ratings and the possible changes from 
type to type by these teachers during a week’s work. The 
results of this study are given in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 


Ratine or Two TEACHERS ON Five Successive Days sy Four Supervisors 














OBSERVER I II Ill IV 
Teacher Day Meth. Skill/Meth. Skill}Meth. Skill|Meth. Skill] Av. Skill 

Mon. II 9 Ill 13 II 10.6) Ill 11.1) 10.9 
ze, H Wik it II 12.5) II 11.8) 11.3 
A Wed. II 13 III 12 Il 12.5; III 12.2} 12.4 
Th. BE 8B Ree 6 OEE Il 12.5) HI 11.1) 11.7 
Fri. Ir il III 13 Il 14.2) III 11 12.3 
Average II 11 | TI 12 Il 12.4) II 11.4) 11.7 





Mon. | III 12 | III 11 | WI 11.1) IV 11.8 11 
Tu. Ill 14 mi OIE II 12 113 
B Wed. | III 16 | III 13 | III 4 IV 15.3) 14. 
Th. II] 14 | 1 12 | 1 11.8) Il 15.3) 138. 
Fri. Ill 14 | Tl 11 | WI 4 | I 15 13. 


Wana 


or 








Average III 14 | Il 11.1) WI 12.4) WI 13.9) 12.9 




















I=Compulsion II=Preparation III= Motivation IV=Purposing 





Observer I rated Teacher A as the Preparation Type on each 
of the five days. The rating for skill varied from 9 on Monday 
to 13 on Wednesday. His average rating for skill for the week 
was 11.0. Observer III also rated her as Preparation Type each 
day, with an average skill rating of 12.4. Observers II and IV 
both rated her as Motivation Type, with an average for skill of 
12.0 and 11.4 respectively. Apparently this teacher used about 
the same method each day with about the same degree of 
skill. 

Teacher B was predominantly Type III, Motivation Type. In 
no case was there a larger deviation in rating of method by 
these four judges than one step. Evidently there was a greater 
difference in skill from day to day for Teacher B than for 
Teacher A, and these differences were apparently detected by all 
observers. All ratings were made independently and without con- 
ference. 

These data suggest many problems. Does the usual teacher 
vary her method from day to day or is her procedure rather 
uniform? Does her skill vary from day to day? How often 
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must a teacher be rated in order to be given a satisfactory rat- 
ing? To what extent can the small differences between judges 
be reduced? Can similar agreement be secured between other 
raters of the work of the teacher? Does a teacher’s general 
method of approach vary from subject to subject? 

The results of a survey of single lessons in geography in five 
different schools by different groups of trained observers are given 
in Table V. In each school teachers taught lessons which were 
rated for both method and skill. 


TABLE V 


TEACHER-RATING Resutts For Five ScHoois 





ScHoot I 





- Teacher 1 | Teacher 2 | Teacher 3 | Teacher 4 | Teacher 5 | Teacher 6 
ater 





Meth. Skill]Meth. Skill}Meth. Skill]Meth. Skill|Meth. Skill]/Meth. Skill 





A Il] 15.3) 111 16.5) Il] 14.0) III 13.3} II] 12.2) IV 18.4 
B T1I 13.0) ITI 14.0) IIL 15.0} I1+11.0) IIL 10.0) IV 16.0 
C III 16.2) III 15.8) III 15.1 III 11.8) IV 18.0 
D III 15.0) 111 14.0) If] 13.0) Il 12.0) Ill 9.0) 1V 16.0 























Mean II] 14.8) 111 15.1) If 14.3) IlI—12.1) IIT 10.8) IV 17.1 














ScHoou II 
E II 18 Il 17 III 15 IV 16 IV 17 Il 13 
F II 20 II 20.5) lI 15 III 18 IV 15 IV 11 
G III 15 III 15 II 15 Il 16 IV 17.8} III 15.5 
Mean | I1+17.7| IlJ-17.5| IZ 15.0} Ill 16.7 IV 16.61 III 13.2 





Scuoox III 





Ill 11 Il 16 | Ili 11 Il 9 IV 15 | IV 18.4 
Ill 12.2) IIT 15.3) IMT 11.2) Wald 1V 14 IV 17 
Ill 15 | Til 10 Ila11.8} IV 16.5) IV 20 
IV 15 | IM 12 | Tl 8.8 If 14.5) IV 15 IV 20 
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Mean III 12.8} I1J—14.6| IIT 10.3) II 12.6] IV 15.1| IV 18.8 
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ScHoot IV 
L IV 11.7} Ill 14 Ill il IV 
M IV 14 III 14 IV 13 III 14 
N IV 12 IV 18 IV 8 IV 12 























Mean | IV 12.6| I11+15.3| IV 10.7] IV 13.0] 























ScHoo, V 
O III 17 IV 19 IV 20 III 16.5} IV 20 IV i? 
P IV 21 IV 18.5} IV 19 IV 18 IV 19 IV 17 
Q IV 20 IV 20.5) IV 21 IV 19.5} IV 19.5) IV 19 
Mean | IV-19.3| IV 19.3| IV 20.0| IV-18.0| IV 19.5| IV 17.7 





It can be seen that there is a noticeable tendency for types III 
and IV to predominate. In 14 cases the groups of judges were 
in complete agreement as to type of method. In only three 
cases was there a variation of more than one step in determining 
method. 

There is a wide range in the level of skill in the teachers who 
were observed, ranging from a mean of 10.7 for one teacher to a 
mean of 20.0 for the teacher given the highest rating for skill. 
It can be seen that the level for skill is lowest in schools I 
and IV and is highest in school V. If these data are at all 
typical it is obvious that differences in methods and skill exist 
and they are often very large. Any experimental work on eval- 
uating methods of teaching must therefore take into considera- 
tion both of these factors. It is believed that the technique here 
outlined makes it possible to equate the groups of teachers who 
are doing the experimental work. 

To date the only scales available for rating method and skill 
are in the field of geography. Similar scales for arithmetic are 
in process of construction. When these have been completed, 
studies are to be made of the method used by the teacher in 
teaching different subjects. Preliminary work shows that differ- 
ences probably exist. It is not known whether this is desirable. 
It is possible that one general type of method may prove to be 
most fruitful of results with one subject while another method 
may secure the best results with some other subject. The answers 
to these questions must be found by experimentation. 
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The technique of rating teachers here suggested can easily be 


broadened to cover other types of method or even specific pro- 
cedures in teaching particular subjects. When such descriptions 


have been prepared, teachers can check their work against them 
and modify their teaching procedures in the light of the stand- 
ardized methods. The chief problem underlying this program 
is that of validating the methods of teaching that are pro- 
posed. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ANALYZING AND EVALUATING CLASSROOM 
PRACTICE 


O. G. Brim 


School supervision is under the spell of the age the dominant 
spirit of which is that of science. Consequently, we find two 
movements receiving considerable emphasis: the attempt to 
avoid generalities in favor of a study or discussion of some spe- 
cific feature of a complex situation, and the attempt to secure 
what are called “objective” data. 

Several reasons for this seem apparent. The school environ- 
ment is a complex situation each part of which contributes some- 


‘ what to the total educational product. Little progress in modi- 


fying it to suit our ends can be made until the nature of the 
several parts and their relation to the outcome be known. Super- 
vision, if it is to be respectable, must, like medical practice, 
strive to diagnose the general situation into its elements, evaluate 
each of these elements as it bears on the existing situation and, 
so far as change is desired, direct attention and effort to modify 
disturbing causes. Anything less than direct and concentrated 
attack upon the inefficient factor is a sign of ignorance and pro- 
fessional crudity. 

Again, it is quite necessary that we obtain a sufficient degree 
of objectivity in our facts that people with whom the supervisor 
is working may recognize them. This is essential because we 
wish the other person to be controlled by the facts in the case 
rather than by the mere statement of another however right and 
sound this statement may be. To be guided by opinions the 
evidence for which is not submitted for examination or cannot 
be made subject to critical consideration is intellectual slavery. 

Objective evidence concerning the status of specific phases of 
learning has been secured through various forms of standard 
diagnostic tests. The results thus attained have tended in no 
small degree to stimulate study and improve practice. This, 
however, is not enough. We must be able to evaluate educa- 
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tional practice directly, while it is going on, as well as indirectly 
through results. It is more difficult thus to analyze and evaluate 
classroom practice directly. It is, on the other hand, more profit- 
able. In the first place, such analysis enables one to apply the 
remedy before the wrong practice has left such marked un- 
desirable results. The supervisor with keen insight and func- 
tioning standards may nip much faulty practice in the bud. In 
the second place, the data contributed through the standard tests 
are, when compared with the full scope of educational outcomes, 
extremely meager. To depend upon the tests alone to give one 
a measure of the school as an educational agency is to admit that 
one’s concept of education does not rise above the level of cer- 
tain factual knowledge and certain formal classroom skills. In 
the third place, the tests themselves merely reveal the present 
situation in the field tested. They may indicate more specifi- 
cally where to look for trouble, but they do not indicate the 
cause of the trouble nor the remedy. Even after we know, 


through the tests, that the results in rate of reading are - 


poor, we must reason back to the cause and locate it in the 
complex teaching act before any remedy can be applied. Expert- 
ness in analysing practice, diagnosing the difficulty, and sug- 
gesting remedial procedure is, then, an essential part of effective 
diagnostic testing. Measuring classroom practice directly is not 
limited in scope, as are the tests, and, if it can be done without 
waiting for test data, the evil may be remedied before it has 
run its full course. 

Effort to analyze and evaluate classroom procedure has varied 
in the definiteness of its standards, in its scope, its objectivity, 
and in the nature of the data to be gathered. The whole pro- 
gram of teacher rating has, with the exception of rating by the 
results of standard tests, been an effort to get an accurate and 
objective picture of teaching practice. While those using this 
instrument were primarily concerned in determining the status 
of the individual teacher, the data might have been used to build 
up a composite picture of teaching in any school upon any topic 
found within the scale. The scope of this movement has been 
briefly summarized’ and its limitations and weaknesses have been 
so concisely and, so far as the writer is concerned, so effectively 
given’ that it need not be treated further here. 


1 Educational Research Circular, No. 25, Bureau of Education Research, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Jan. 28, 1924. 

2? Thayer, V. T., “Teacher Rating in the Secondary Schools.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, 6:361-79, Sept., 1926. 
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In order to evaluate classroom practice one must set up cer- 
tain standards of good practice or imply through the data gath- 
ered that certain practices are significant. Efforts to evaluate 
practice have differed as to the number and definiteness of 
criteria set up. McMurry* was content to judge a situation 
according to his four well-known standards. Connor‘ in his com- 
parison of classroom activity promoted by the platoon and tra- 
ditional schools used the following major headings (a) Deport- 
ment, (b) Ethical Self-Control, (c) Emotional Reaction, (d) 
Morals, (e) Initiative, (f) Knowledge and Skill, (g) Thinking. 
Under each of these, numerous typical instances of the activity 
were given as a guide to the observer. On the other hand Barr® 
has analyzed “good teaching” in great detail. In addition to 
listing the specific features of good teaching in general, a list 
covering eight pages, special criteria are given for each of the 
several subjects and for the different phases of a single subject 
until the detailed qualities of good teaching number over a 
thousand. 

In a sense one might call McMurry’s procedure “general” and 
“subjective” as compared with that of Barr. And yet McMurry 
in his evaluation of school work would take into account as 
many specific items as would anyone using Barr’s scale. The 
two plans differ mainly in the amount left to the observer to 
“carry in mind” and hence in the flexibility of application and 
in the opportunity for intelligence to function. While McMurry’s 
standards give but little guidance as to the detailed techniques 
of teaching except as they relate to his four criteria (and it is 
amazing how fully they may be used as a basis for evaluating 
even these), they are consistent with the idea that teaching is 
an art, that educational ends may be achieved by numerous 
means, and that the teacher is to use intelligence. On the other 
hand, Barr’s specific standards imply and tend to promote “pat- 
tern teaching.” Great attention is given to the many details. 
His standards would be unusually welcome to a»supervisor who 


8 McMurry, F. M., Elementary School Standards. World Book Company. 

‘Connor, Wm. L., “Platoon and Traditional Schools in Cleveland Compared: 
Rating of Teaching by Observing Pupil Activity.” Bulletin No. 39, Board of 
Education, Cleveland. This was an adaptation of his rating scale reported under 
the title, ““A New Method of Rating Teachers,” in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1:338-58. (May, 1920). 

SBarr, A. S., Elementary School Standards. Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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had to have the significant points of his task called to his atten- 
tion but unnecessary if not limiting to one sufficiently prepared 
to deserve the responsibility of supervision. 

McMurry and Connor demonstrate a further fundamental 
principle, i.e., school work should be judged in terms of pupil 
activity rather than teacher activity. Teacher-rating schemes 
and programs for evaluating classroom practice are still under 
the influence of Herbartian psychology wherein the child was a 
passive member in his own education and the teacher the center 
of attention. Any fruitful study of classroom practice must 
focus primarily upon the nature of pupil activity and learning. 

Two somewhat similar proposals for evaluating classroom prac- 
tice in terms of pupil activity have appeared recently. The first, 
by Herring,® is a complicated plan for applying the criteria of 
education set forth by Dewey and Kilpatrick to the activities 
of the classroom and for reducing the data collected to numer- 
ical terms. Twenty-nine items are offered. In connection with 
each are explanations, illustrations, and a list of specific items 
to guide the observer in analyzing and evaluating practice. It 
is an ambitious attempt and, if it could be made reliable and 
usable, would do much to offset the evils of standard tests and 
measurement of teachers. The second, by Collings,’ expresses 
the same point of view but is much simplified. He seeks to 
measure the extent to which pupils initiate, evaluate, and choose 
in connection with the several steps of a project. An interesting 
chart is given for recording data, and formule for reducing the 
data to per cent. The chart reveals the percentage of teacher 
and pupil activity and the distribution of activity among the 
members of a class. This is a suggestive technique but too 
limited to serve as a sufficient measure of the full range of 
learning activity. 

In the New York Rural School Survey® and the Texas Educa- 
tional Survey® the writer attempted to secure a picture of class- 
room practice relating primarily to the curriculum. Data were 
gathered concerning the nature of the assignment, its relation to 


*Herring, John P., “Educative Control of a New Type of Measurement.” 
Journal of Educational Method, 4:94-103 (November, 1924). 

7 Collings, Ellsworth, School Supervision in Theory and Practice, Chapter 2. 

8“The Teaching Personnel.’’ New York Rural School Survey, Chapter 12. Wm. 
F. Fell Company, Philadelphia. 

® Texas Educational Survey, Vol. 5, Chapter 10. Texas Educational Survey Com- 
mission, Austin, Texas. 
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the learner, frequency of reference to other than textbook mate- 
rial, the nature of the recitation, the teacher’s contribution to 
it, etc. As in the studies by Connor, Herring, and Collings, pro- 
vision was made for reducing the findings to numerical form. 
The following table will serve as a sample. 


TABLE I 


INFORMATION BroUGHT IN FROM ADDITIONAL PRINTED Sources” 











Qn Pat 
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The success of any of the preceding and following plans to get 
a measure of classroom activity depends upon the standards and 
insight of the observer. Whatever the terms written down, they 
must be interpreted by the user. Moreover, since these terms 
(with whatever meaning may be given them) are to be applied 
to school activity, the reliability of the conclusion depends upon 
the observer’s ability to interpret and classify correctly the ac- 
tivity before him. Unwarranted reliability is claimed for such 
studies by calling data objective when it is recorded in numer- 
ical terms under specific headings. There is great opportunity for 
error both in the application and interpretation of standards. 
This error can be partly removed by training the observers or 
by limiting the observation to features readily and fairly ac- 
curately counted. 

In the studies made by the writer, the observers were not 
highly trained, the number of items studied were many, and the 

” “The Teaching Personnel,” p. 191. New York Rural School Survey. 
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divisions were rather crude. For instance, this question was 
raised, “How many times did the teacher contribute to the les- 
son from her own experience?” Whether she contributed little 
or much, she received a positive check. No provision was made 
for recording quality or length of contribution. The report, 
therefore, gives only a general picture of practice as a whole. 

So far as reliability of results are concerned, the studies by 
Stevens, Horn, Moore, and Morrison are superior." 

These represent a study of a single and rather definite phase. 
Stevens evaluated classroom instruction in terms of the number 
and quality of the questions. The data were secured from 
stenographic reports of lessons or by personal observation. Data 
are given showing number of questions per subject in the several 
grades and the number of questions put to a single pupil per day. 
Questions were classified as to kind and relation to text mate- 
rials. Dr. Stevens rightly observes that one must take into 
account the nature of the subject, the purpose at the time, and 
the presentation in the text in order to evaluate fairly the num- 
ber and quality of questions. In other words, such studies to be 
successful demand that the specific practice be judged in terms 
of the total situation. It cannot be judged as good or poor ac- 
cording to some arbitrary standard. 

Horn measured the distribution of opportunity for participa- 
tion among various pupils during the recitation. His problem 
was fairly concise but his plan was complicated because of his 
effort to distinguish degrees and kinds of participation. His 
study was as subtly constructed and as carefully guarded as 
such study can well be. 

Moore’s study covered a wide territory and was conducted 
by trained workers. It was an attempt to measure the amount 
of time given children to express their own ideas in contrast 
with book recitation or talking by the teacher. The data de- 
sired could be rather easily identified and the results are quite 
objective and should be thoroughly reliable. She reveals how 
amazingly stereotyped the procedure of the classroom is. 


11 Stevens, Romiett, The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction. New 
York: Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 48. 

Horn, Ernest, Distribution of Opportunity for Participation Among the Various 
Pupils in Olassroom Recitations. New York: Teachers College, Contributions to 
Education, No. 67. 

Moore, Annie, “Quantitative Study of Oral English.” Teachers Oollege Record, 
20:265-74, May, 1919. 

Morrison, H. C., Technique of Teaching, Chapters 8-9. 
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Morrison’? offers two devices for measuring sustained atten- 
tion. The first is a plan for recording by minutes the number 
of pupils in a class giving attention to the work at the time. In 
this record one has a measure of the teacher’s control of the 
group. The second is a somewhat similar plan for recording an 
individual student’s practice (with special reference to sustained 
application) during study. Assuming that we can judge by 
observable evidence upon which all agree when any one person 
is paying attention and that there are only two stages, attention 
and inattention, i.e., ignoring degrees of attention, then such re- 
sults would be a true picture of the case. Of course, neither is 
true and the findings in any case will be somewhat erroneous. 
Moreover, there are occasions for reasonable inattention. In all 
studies of the type reported in this section, no provision is made 
for reasonable exceptions. 

Stone’* conducted a study of reading, the purpose of which 
he gives as follows: 

The purpose of the investigation reported in this article was to determine 
the present relative emphasis on silent and on oral reading in the middle 
grades and to extend the previous investigation by making a detailed study 
of practices with reference to silent-reading methods. It was desired, for 
instance, to determine the extent to which plans for group work are being 
used in conducting reading lessons, and to gather helpful suggestions con- 
cerning plans for organizing classroom instruction in reading so as to 
secure a maximum development of each individual in the class. 

The study was conducted by means of a report blank to be 
filled out by principals. Replies representing all parts of the United 
States were received. The questionnaire covered considerable 
ground. Some of it was subject to concise reporting, other parts 
were not. His findings reveal that 79 out of 150 lessons reported 
were conducted with uniform materials. Forty-three of these 
having uniform materials, or 54%, were oral reading lessons. 
Seventy-five of the entire 150 were oral. Of these only 14 con- 
tained real audience situations. This and other data indicate 
that reading practice is yet far behind accepted standards. 

The danger involved in attempting to secure specific and def- 
inite evidence on teaching practice is clearly illustrated in 


12 Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Chapters 8-9. 


13 Stone, O. R., “Improving Reading Instruction in the Light of Current Practice 
in Grades Four, Five and Six.’ Fifth Year-book, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Chapter 12. 
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Brueckner’s report'* on certain procedures used in Minneapolis. 
In connection with spelling, a different set of activities is listed 
for each day somewhat in accordance with the Horn-Ashbaugh 
plan for teaching spelling. A comparable list is given for drill 
work in arithmetic. In connection with the former, Brueckner 
writes, “The listing of these activities in the form indicated 
makes definite for both principal and teacher the work that 
should be done each day.” Herein is the evil of specifically list- 
ing teaching activities. It sets the pattern. It fosters a new 
type of formalism scarcely less objectionable than Herbart’s 
formal lesson plan. 

Another type of study was conducted by Waples.* His study 
sought (a) “to locate the most serious deficiencies of the meth- 
ods employed by a particular teacher as applied to a particular 
class; (b) to collect as many alternative methods as possible 
from professional literature, other teachers, and other available 
resources; and (c) to select the most appropriate methods by 
experiment in a particular class.” The virtue of this study lies 
not so much in the “list of specific difficulties” to be checked by 
the teacher in her study of her class as in the study carried on 
by the teacher in locating specific difficulties, searching for and 
testing proposed remedies. 

In fact the major value of any such effort or scheme for eval- 
uating classroom practice is not primarily in the data collected 
or status revealed, stimulating and helpful as those are, but in 
the quickened interest and greater insight teachers gain through 
the intensive study of school practice while collecting the data or 
through the study which grows out of any such investigation. 

A second study by Brueckner’® is especially significant in this 
connection. It concentrates upon one specific feature, “the study 
of the objectives of typical lessons in work reading taught in our 
schools and a consideration of the methods and material used 
to achieve these objectives.” The major objectives in teaching 
silent and oral work reading were listed, together with illustra- 
tive, clarifying activities. The observers were trained in analyz- 

“ Brueckner, L. J., “Diagnostic Analysis of Classroom Procedures.” Elementary 
School Journal, 27:25-41 (Sept., 1926). 


18 Waples, Douglas, “A Technique for Investigating Classroom Methods.”’ Journal 
of Educational Research, 11:254-69 (April, 1925). 


146 Brueckner, L. J., ‘The Technics and Evaluation of a Supervisory Program in 
Work Reading.” Educational Bulletin, No. 12, Minneapolis Public Schools. 
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ing lessons in relation to the list. The data are recorded in 
numerical form, showing what percentage of lessons aimed at 
the several objectives for the schools as a whole and by 
grades. 

This study was followed by a series of teachers’ meetings to 
discuss the “theory, materials, and methods of work reading.” 
Actual school practice was studied by the teachers in the light 
of the findings. Bulletins based upon teachers’ problems were 
prepared by the supervisory staff to aid in the follow-up study. 
Outside speakers were brought in to discuss this special ques- 
tion. Here we find an intensive study of a specific classroom 
problem, special training of observers, concise recording of re- 
sults, with extensive provision for a follow-up program of study 
in which much guidance and assistance are given. 

While the studies reviewed here do not include everything of 
this sort that has been done, they are the major studies and are 
representative. 

As a means of revealing current practice in a concise manner, 
for indicating problems and stimulating further study both in 
determining acceptable standards and discovering better means 
of attaining them, these studies have distinct merit. While the 
effectiveness of education must be determined by the results 
achieved, results depend upon practice. A knowledge of current 
practice in conjunction with our knowledge of the laws of learn- 
ing enables us to foretell outcomes and guide our conduct accord- 
ingly. So far then as such information is correctly gathered and 
interpreted, it is, both because of its greater fruitfulness for im- 
provement and because of its greater scope, a more profitable 
means of evaluating classroom practice than are standard 
tests. 

In such investigations it would seem desirable, on the whole, 
since in them one is likely to utilize several people with varying 
standards, that the items to be observed be carefully analyzed 
and specifically listed as in the case of Brueckner’s last study. 
This is, however, merely safeguarding against the limitations 
of the observer. There is no special advantage to be gained by 
providing an expert observer and critic with a long list of spe- 
cific items. We mislead ourselves when we conclude that the 
results, collected by checking specific items and set forth in 
tabular form, are less subjective and free from error. 
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The desire to reduce data to concise and numerical form facili- 
tates presentation but limits the value of such studies. We 
ignore those features that cannot be readily counted. Inatten- 
tion is treated as one thing, but there are degrees of inattention 
and reasonable inattention. Minutes of pupil participation are 
recorded but quality of participation is less manageable. Num- 
ber of questions may be counted but the wisdom of a large or 
small number cannot be so concisely recorded. In so far as we 
limit our study to facts that can be thus recorded, we ignore the 
more vital elements. 

Moreover, while these studies serve to reveal practice in gen- 
eral with more or less accuracy, they do not tell what is needed 
by any particular teacher. Teachers do and should vary in prac- 
tice, for teaching must be suited to conditions. While teachers 
on the whole talk too much and children too little, one cannot 
say which teachers in a system should exercise restraint or when. 
There are times when a teacher should talk much and times 
when children should carry the discussion. But what is the 
proper balance now? Only a study of a given teacher under 
given conditions will tell. 

There is great danger that the criteria set down as a temporary 
measure will be taken as the pattern for teachers to follow. 
Brueckner actually suggests this, a practice that would be fatal. 
The director of any such study is responsible for presenting 
through his items the best standards relative to the topic under 
consideration, but unless both standards and results are subject 
to critical evaluation, and freedom to vary from them is permitted, 
these studies will tend to have the mechanizing influence of 
standard tests. 

While these studies must contribute much to the improvement 
of instruction, they can never become a substitute for more in- 
timate personal supervision. The picture of practice is too 
general, individuality is ignored, qualitative differences are neg- 
lected, and the special feature is treated out of its setting. Teach- 
ing is a complex act. Expert teaching is an act in which all the 
many activities are effectively blended. There is no one stand- 
ard pattern of good teaching for all teachers, for all subjects, or 
for all occasions. The questions raised by such investigations, 
the interest stimulated, the study fostered help. But what is 
needed is an intimate working together of teacher and super- 
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visor upon the special problems of the individual teacher. Super- 
vision has achieved its goal when every teacher is enthusiastically 
studying and growing in line with his particular needs. 











CHAPTER XV 


EXPERIMENTAL SUPERVISION 
EarL HvupELSON 


Whatever other standards there may be, the public gauges 
educational efficiency by its tangible results. This does not 
necessarily imply a gross, materialistic utilitarianism; it means 
that society is essentially practical. Educators might find it 
easier to justify their demands for increased financial support 
if they would recognize that the public wants to be shown tan- 
gible, practical results. In view of the highly opinionated peda- 
gogy that prevails, the amazing thing is that society has been 
so patient and hopeful. Only one other social agency relies so 
exclusively for its support upon human faith and credulity. No 
true scientist would accept for a moment the inconclusive opin- 
ions unsupported by quantitative evidence which pass current 
among educators as facts. The tradition that human behavior 
is hard to predict, control, and measure does not render it wholly 
resistant to scientific treatment; nor is the fact that education 
involves subjective, imponderable elements an excuse for neg- 
lecting to reduce to a scientific basis every element that can 
be made to lend itself to such treatment. 

Since the public that supports education is practical minded 
it behooves teachers to justify public faith in and support of 
education by showing practical results. If they do not know 
how, they should be taught. Supervisors are the trainers of 
teachers in service; consequently it devolves upon supervisors 
to teach teachers the reasonableness and the technique of show- 
ing the public tangible results. It would be a big help to ad- 
ministrators and a more convincing argument with patrons if 
teachers, instead of pleading for more support in order that 
they may be able to do better teaching, would prove that they 
are already doing the quality of work which commands secure 
tenure and adequate rewards. It is the function of supervisors 
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to inculcate this attitude in teachers, to help them learn how to 
do it, and to acknowledge it when it is done. 

There are two general techniques of supervision. One is di- 
dactic. Under this system the supervisor simply tells a teacher 
how to teach. What he tells he probably received from his 
supervisor, who in turn heard it from his. There is no surer 
way of perpetuating educational dogma, for such a system is 
almost certain to ignore the changes in social conditions which 
call for educational adaptations. Such a supervisor may, how- 
ever, base his didacticisms on opinions gathered from his own 
untested experiences or observations. If he has abundant com- 
mon sense and is a shrewd observer, many of his opinions will 
probably be sound; but those that are wrong may be as wrong 
as sin. Until we know more about best methods of teaching than 
we know now, didactic supervision is presumptuous. 

But that isn’t the worst about the empirical supervisor. He 
not only tells one teacher how to teach; he tells several of them 
—and he tells them all the same things! If the former is pre- 
sumptuous the latter is absurd; for if such experiments as have 
been made on methods of instruction show us anything, it is 
that there are too many variable factors in the classroom situa- 
tion to justify the laying down of fixed general rules about how 
to teach. Results are conditioned upon the teacher, the pupils, 
the content material, the purpose of instruction, and other fac- 
tors. “What is the best method of teaching?” courts the re- 
tort, “Best for what and for whom?” 

The most significant fact about the attempts that have been 
made to collate the results of experiments on methods of teach- 
ing is the lack of general, consistent tendencies. Horn and his 
associates’, for example, performed a most commendable and 
needed service in listing the important functions of teaching and 
in assembling the available evidence on best ways of perform- 
ing those functions. On many functions there was, and still is, 
no substantial evidence to report. On many of the others the 
evidence is avowedly either so meager, so empirical, or so con- 
flicting that any but tentative conclusions would have been ten- 
uous. Is it the part of modesty for supervisors to step in where 
these educational scientists wisely feared to tread? 


1In the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II, 1919. 
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The students in one of my graduate courses are required to 
familiarize themselves with all available experimental evidence 
on best methods of teaching. Near the end of the course they 
are asked to collate this evidence and to draw up a reliable set 
of general principles on the most effective methods of teaching. 
The largest number of principles that any of my students has 
ever drawn up was two; and even those two were stated with 
reservations. Many of these students had been supervisors; 
and it was an embarrassing revelation to them to discover that 
many of the rules of teaching which they had been dogmatically 
imposing are still virtually empirical. 

The most illuminating result of the experiments that have been 
made on methods of teaching is the chastening effect upon the 
attitude of the experimenters. The admirable series of studies 
in the various branches of high school science is a case in point. 
Not only have a gratifying number of experimental units been 
completed in this field, but several of them have attacked the 
same teaching problem by practically the same experimental 
technique. The relative merits of the lecture-demonstration and 
the individual laboratory methods of teaching have been studied 
under controlled conditions by Anibal,? Cooprider,’ Cunning- 
ham,‘ Johnson,® Kiebler and Woody,° and Wiley.”? Consciously or 
unconsciously, each of these experimenters probably had a pref- 
erence, and he had to strain his interpretation to make his case. 
The reliability of the comparative results shown in Table I is 
not reported except for Johnson’s study; but in the light of all 


2 Anibal, Fred G., Effectiveness of Teaching High School Chemistry Through In- 
dividual Laboratory Experimentation and Lecture Demonstration. Master’s Thesis, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 1924. Also in Journal of Educational 
Research, 13:355-65. May, 1926. 

® Cooprider, J. L., ‘Oral Versus Written Instruction and Demonstration Versus 
Individual Work in High School Science.’ School Science and Mathematics, 
22:838-44. December, 1922. 

* Cunningham, H. A., ‘‘Individual Laboratory Work Versus Lecture Demonstration 
in High School Science.” University of Illinois Bulletin, 17:104-107. Also in 
School Science and Mathematics, 24:709-715 and 848-851 (October and November, 
1924). 

5 Johnson, Palmer O., A Oomparison of the Lecture-Demonstration, Individual 
Laboratory Experimentation, and Group Laboratory Experimentation Methods of 
Teaching High School Biology. Master’s Thesis, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, 1926. 

®Kiebler, E. W., and Woody, Clifford, ‘The Individual Laboratory versus the 
Demonstration Method of Teaching Physics.” Journal of Educational Research, 
7:50-59 (January, 1923). 

TWiley, W. H., “An Experimental Study of Methods of Teaching High School 
Chemistry.” Journal of Fducational Psychology, 9:181-198 (April, 1918). 
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factors it is doubtful whether a single difference is significant. 
Yet the tendency of teachers has been to attach considerable 
importance to such results. Recently, however, their significance 
has begun to be questioned,’ with the result that some teachers 
are wondering whether the findings show anything at all. 

In my judgment the results are highly significant. The very 
inconsequence of the differences is in itself indicative. The re- 
sults suggest (1) how relatively impotent teaching methods are 
as compared to other educational factors even under controlled 
conditions; and (2) how presumptuous empirical policies of 
supervision are. 

Last year a prominent supervisor in a big school system was 
being orally examined for an advanced degree. The candidate 
was defending a thesis having to do with techniques of super- 
vision. After having confided a number of startling secrets about 
how teachers should teach, he finally made a statement which 
was so directly contrary to the best experimental evidence that 
the following dialogue ensued between an examiner and the can- 
didate: 

“What is your authority for that last statement about the best way to 
teach?” 

“T don’t know that I have any authority except popular opinion.” 

“Can you cite experimental evidence?” 

“I don’t recall any just now.” 

“Do you know whether there is any?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“State a rule about teaching for which there is experimental evidence.” 

(After long pause) “I don’t think of any just now.” 

“Are there, as a matter of fact, any principles of teaching for which 
there is supporting experimental evidence?” 

“Not that I recall.” 

“Have you ever made in the presence of a teacher any of the statements 
about how to teach which you have enunciated here?” 

“Certainly; all of them.” 


“In the presence of several teachers?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you state or imply that the rules applied equally to all teachers?” 
“I suppose I gave that impression.” 

“Did you state them as though they were proved facts?” 


* For examples, see Curtis, F. D., “Some Reactions Regarding the Published In- 
vestigations in the Teaching of Science,’ School Science and Mathematics, June, 
1927, and Riedel, F. A., ‘What, If Anything, Has Been Proved as to the Relative 
Effectiveness of Demonstration and Laboratory Methods in Science?” School Science 
and Mathematics, May and June, 1927. 
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“T was sincere in my opinions.” 

“Has a teacher under your supervision ever challenged any of your 
statements about teaching?” 

“No.” 

“What if one should ask you for concrete evidence in support of your 
rules on best ways of teaching?” 


An answer to the last question was not insisted upon. 

As classroom teachers become better and better trained, they 
are not going to accept unchallenged every ex cathedra ukase 
about teaching. They will continue to be respectful, but they 
will insist upon trying out the rule to see whether it applies in 
their case. If they do not know how to test it experimentally, 
they will expect their supervisor to help them. 

There are such teachers now. Fortunately some of them are 
under responsive supervisors, too. A teacher of stenography 
questioned the value of requiring her pupils to practice turning 
printed English into shorthand. Each pupil was required to 
have a volume of printed exercises and to spend at least fifteen 
minutes each day transcribing the exercises into stenographic 
characters. This was customary; she had had to do it as a pupil, 
her colleagues were requiring it, and textbooks recommended it. 
Nevertheless, she wondered. Finally she took her doubts to her 
supervisor. Instead of assuming an air of omniscience, he pro- 
posed that they find out. They devised a sound experimental 
technique, prepared careful objective test materials, and con- 
ducted an experiment. It consisted of a control group that was 
taught in the customary way and a paired experimental group 
that in lieu of the transcription drill was given fifteen minutes 
per day of additional drill in taking oral dictation. The teacher 
dictated the same material that the control class transcribed 
from the book. 

At the end of the term she gave both classes the same tests. 
One consisted of a series of oral dictations, the other of compar- 
able printed exercises to be transcribed into shorthand. All 
papers were objectively scored. The experimental section was 
significantly more accurate on the dictation test and slightly 
superior on the transcription test. But, the teacher and her 
supervisor agreed, the ability to transcribe printed material into 
shorthand is not important for stenographers; so there is at least 
one commercial teacher who, with her supervisor’s sanction, has 
discontinued the practice of training pupils in an unimportant 
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ability by an inferior method, and is spending the time training 
them in an important ability by (for her, at least) a superior 
method.?° 

Several mathematics teachers in a Minnesota school system 
felt that the text which they were required to use did not con- 
tain enough drill exercises to insure pupil mastery. They like- 
wise took the matter up with their supervisor, who also proposed 
that the question be attacked experimentally. Neither he nor 
any of the teachers was at that time sufficiently informed on 
experimental techniques to undertake the project; yet they were 
determined to have it done. Under the guidance and with the 
aid of a graduate student in education the experiment was con- 
ducted and the teachers’ belief was confirmed. Five minutes per 
day of additional drill significantly increased pupil mastery." 
Since then those teachers have been supplementing the text with 
the practice exercises devised for and used in the experiment. 

There was some evidence that five additional minutes per les- 
son were more than enough to insure maximal results. Was there 
overlearning? Those teachers are now experimenting to find out. 
But they don’t need the assistance of a graduate student this 
time; they “got busy” and mastered the techniques of experi- 
mental teaching. So did their supervisor. 

That is one of the characteristics of experimental teaching— 
it’s engaging. A Minneapolis English teacher, who had become 
pretty much run down at the heel professionally, expressed a 
perfectly typical reaction when in a faculty meeting she closed 
her report of an experiment on teaching spelling with the re- 
mark, “This study has pepped me up!” The next year experi- 
ments on methods of teaching were conducted by three other 
teachers in that school who had for several years believed that 
the last word about teaching had been spoken and that that word 
was as inexorable as Romans 6:23 and as universally applicable 
as the Golden Rule. 

“Tt pepped me up!” Yet how often supervisors complain that 
one of their hardest tasks is keeping their teachers professionally 
alive. 

10 Waite, Beatrice M., ‘Relative Merits of Dictation and Copying Methods of Learn- 
ing Shorthand.”” Unpublished report, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
1925. 


11 Gaardsmoe, Alma, “An Experiment with Supplementary Drill Material.” Unpub- 
lished report, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 1925. 
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Here is another tip to dogmatic supervisors. Even if your 
edicts are sound, you will have trouble in making them stick. 
You put a teaching rule into force; but when you return you 
find that the teacher has back-slid and you have to repeat your 
missionary work. But go back and see what the teacher is doing 
who arrived at a conclusion experimentally. You don’t have 
to convert her every time you visit her. Her experimental results 
converted her; and until there is stronger evidence to the con- 
trary, she will remain converted. 

There may be universal best ways of teaching, but they 
haven’t been discovered yet. One thing is certain: if they are 
ever determined it will be through wide and repeated experi- 
mentation by classroom teachers and not through dogmatic super- 
vision. But it is more likely that best teaching procedures are 
controlled by specific conditions. To paraphrase Curtis,!* each 
teacher will conclude, “From me, and with this purpose in view, 
this pupil will gain more of this particular knowledge, skill, or 
habit from this curricular element by this particular method, 
device or practice.” If the educational process, then, is such an 
individual matter, it is certainly presumptuous on the part of a 
supervisor to impose general rules on methods of teaching. A 
more honest and effective way would be to encourage his teach- 
ers to come to him with their problems; to sit down with them 
and work out sound techniques for attacking those problems ex- 
perimentally; to guide them in prosecuting the results and in 
applying them to their future teaching. That is constructive 
supervision. That will enable teachers to express results in terms 
that all who rant may read. 


2 Op. cit. 











CHAPTER XVI 


THE PLACE OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 


A. L. THRELKELD 


Two points of view have been dominant in curriculum con- 
struction and also in supervisory programs. One of these is per- 
haps best described by the word “autocratic” and the other by 
the word “democratic.” A supervisory program can be organ- 
ized from either of these points of view, and the same is true of 
a curriculum construction program. It would seem to follow 
logically that in the case of an autocratic supervisory program 
a curriculum construction program based upon democratic prin- 
ciples would be out of place. Or putting it the other way around, 
a supervisory program based upon autocratic principles is out 
of place in a school system that is committeed to a democratic 
philosophy in its curriculum construction program. My first 
point, then, is that in any given school system the relationship 
between the supervisory program and the curriculum construc- 
tion program should be one of harmony. In points of view, 
methods of procedure, and the like the same philosophy must 
prevail throughout. 

My second position is that autocracy is no longer considered 
workable in school administration. That is, it is not so con- 
sidered by students of the problem. Therefore, the remainder 
of this paper will be given to a discussion of the place of cur- 
riculum construction in a democratic supervisory program. 

In this type of situation a curriculum construction program 
offers the only sound basis for a constructive policy in super- 
vision. This is true because it immediately introduces the prob- 
lem method basis of attack on the part of teachers and super- 
visors. Curriculum construction deals directly with the first 
problem that the teacher faces, namely, that of teaching. It is 
a continuous study not only of what the pupil should be taught 
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but also of how the pupil should be taught. Nothing comes ahead 
of this in the interest of anyone who has the right to be called 
teacher. It therefore follows that a teacher welcomes assistance 
in dealing with this first problem that he faces. A program of 
curriculum construction directed by trained people, well organ- 
ized, and adequately supported financially, offers this assistance 
to the teacher. This division produces a proper mind set or a 
state of readiness on the part of the teacher. Any supervisor who 
adapts himself to this fact will be able to work with the teacher 
codperatively rather than as one working from above or as a 
mere inspector. 

Courses of study constructed in the light of research provide 
for the practice of techniques the results of which can to some 
extent be measured. No claim is here made that all educational 
results can be adequately measured, but a curriculum revision 
program scientifically carried out provides the best opportunity 
for the teacher actually to ascertain what results have been 
achieved. This opportunity to see accomplishment adds to the 
interest of the teacher in teaching. It is the law of effect in 
learning which, when results are satisfactory, leads to a further 
state of readiness on the part of the learner. Constructive super- 
vision is impossible without this mind process on the part of 
the teacher. 

A curriculum construction program introduces and promotes 
the idea of experimentation. Courses of study are tried out 
under controlled conditions. Results so arrived at are made the 
bases for conclusions, and thus prejudice is overcome. Super- 
visors should welcome this attitude of experimentation on the 
part of teachers, for it offers the best opportunity to demonstrate 
the validity or the lack of it in proposed methods. 

Curriculum revision emphasizes the idea of constant change 
and improvement rather than the idea of maintaining the status 
quo. This constant search for a better way tends to cause super- 
vision to depart from methods that are primarily inspectional. 
The inspectional type of supervision fits best into that system of 
education which tries to maintain the status quo. Such a system 
inherently calls for an inspectorial type of supervision in order 
to see that the status quo is being maintained. It is surely un- 
necessary in this day to deal with the evils of this type of super- 
vision. 
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Curriculum construction as it is here being discussed em- 
phasizes codperative study on the part of all concerned as op- 
posed to pitting supervisors against teachers. 

Curriculum construction promotes the spirit of research. Vari- 
ous curriculum revision committees find it necessary to make 
research investigations of their own as well as do they find it 
necessary to use the results of research in general. A research 
attitude is developed which should be welcomed by any con- 
structive supervisor. 

In conclusion, a democratically organized program of cur- 
riculum revision develops in teachers and all concerned a schol- 
arly background for the work in which they are engaged. Super- 
visors no longer have to give “normal training courses” to teach- 
ers which too often have been merely processes of “putting things 
over,” but on the other hand they find a body of teachers alert 
and intelligent and ready to go on any challenging project of 
improvement in instructional service. This is the real purpose 
not only of supervision but of the entire school program. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION 
W. H. Burton 


Supervision no longer has to argue its right to exist. Despite 
sharp criticisms heard from time to time, supervision is accepted 
as a necessary and fundamental part of any progressive educa- 
tional program. Even the teaching body which often seems 
restive under supervision recognizes the necessity for supervision. 
There is evidence to show that teachers are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of supervision when supervision is effective and helpful. 
Nevertheless, any specific program of supervision must justify 
itself; it must be productive of evidence justifying its existence 
and the money and time spent on it. 

This raises two questions. First, who shall evaluate super- 
vision, and second, how may supervision be reliably evaluated? 
A few people still feel that the very asking of these questions 
indicates the impossibility, even the absurdity, of attempting 
to rate or evaluate supervision. Who is in a position to evaluate 
the efforts of those who are in positions of authority and who 
assume responsibility for their own acts and policies? How may 
one express an opinion of the over-lord and still retain one’s posi- 
tion? This attitude, however, entirely overlooks two things. 
First, that rating, or better, evaluation, has for its purpose 
growth and development as well as mere indexing of efficiency. 
In the second place, the ideal spirit in which educational work 
on any level should be carried on is that of desiring to grow for 
the sake of the work. In practice this spirit does actually dom- 
inate in many places. The older autocratic inspectorial attitude 
is definitely disappearing. Granted the foregoing, then the ques- 
tions, who shall evaluate supervision and how shall it be done, 
become practical issues to which answers should be sought. 

The answer to the first question is made with relative ease. 
Supervision may be evaluated by three groups. 
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1. Teachers under supervision may evaluate it. 

2. Supervisors may evaluate their own efforts and results. 

3. Administrators employing supervision may evaluate the 
activities and results secured by their staff members. 

The second question is more difficult, but each year sees prog- 
ress being made. Ideally, of course, the worth of supervision 
would rest chiefly upon precise evidence experimentally derived. 
There is some such evidence in existence, but for many phases 
it cannot be derived. The careful scientific evaluation of super- 
vision must, therefore, be supplemented by the equally careful 
reflective or philosophical evaluation of those phases which defy 
measurement. This suggests the following answer to the second 
question. 

1. Supervision may be evaluated through precise measure- 

ment of definite results. 

a. Measuring the growth of children by means of standard 
tests. 

b. Measuring growth in teaching skill by means of objec- 
tive scales. 

c. Measuring changes in specific teaching activities. 

2. Supervision may be evaluated through controlled composite 
opinion expressed upon definite and observable but not 
mathematically precise items. 

a. Evaluating supervisors’ general activities through objec- 
tive and semi-objective rating cards and questionnaires. 

3. Supervision may be evaluated through reflective con- 
sideration of non-measurable items. 

a. Detailed evaluation of specific activities through critical 
description. 


THE EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION THROUGH PRECISE 
MEASUREMENT 


Measuring children’s achievement through standard tests. The 
pioneer study of this nature was carried out by Courtis, Barns, 
and Packer at Detroit.1 In September, 1918, a study was in- 
itiated in the Detroit schools having for its purpose a compari- 
son of the instructional conditions in certain groups of super- 
vised and unsupervised schools. The experiment was carefully 


1 Courtis, S. A., “Measuring the Effects of Supervision.” School and Society, 
10: 61-70 (July 19, 1919). 
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controlled in its procedure, and the results were interpreted with 
due regard for contributing factors. On September 19 of that 
year geography tests were given to approximately 25,000 pupils 
in grades four, five, and six in the Detroit public schools. On 
the basis of these tests the schools were divided into four equal 
groups: an unsupervised group, an inspected group, a group 
supervised by schools, and a group supervised by classes. Schools 
in group one were not visited by the supervisor; schools in group 
two were visited but on the old inspectional basis; for schools 
of the third group, the supervisor received information of the 
general standing of the school and did his best to make both 
teacher and principal understand what was expected; in the 
fourth group, the supervisor used such detailed information as 
could be furnished by the Department of Research and centered 
his attention upon teachers whose classes were below the general 
level of attainment in geography. The work was continued for 
six weeks. The groups were then retested. The original scores 
were retabulated in order to maintain the original equality of 
the groups which had been disturbed by changes in pupil popu- 
lation. Comparisons were then made and various interpreta- 
tions of the results presented. One of the safest conclusions is 
based upon the relation of actual gain made by pupils to the 
possible gain. 

In the unsupervised group, the teachers succeeded in making 49.5 per 
cent of the desired gain. Supervision by inspection raised the figure to 
54 per cent, supervision by schools to 68 per cent, and by classes to 
69.5 per cent. That is, visit of the supervisor under the conditions of 
Group IV resulted in an increase of achievement of 40 per cent. 

Another comparison was made in terms of point scores: 

The children in the unsupervised group were able to locate correctly 
28 states on the map in the initial test and 43 states in the final test, a 
gain of 15 states in the median score of the group. 

In the group supervised by schools the gain was 19 states. That is, as 
measured by the change in median scores of the group, adequate super- 
vision increased the effects of teaching 30 per cent. “In terms of the per 
cent the actual gain was of the desired gain, the results are Group I, 70 
per cent, Group ITI, 83 per cent. 

A clear picture of the changes induced by supervision can be 
gained by inspecting the changes in distribution. 

In Group I the distributions for the initial and final tests overlap to 
the extent of 71 per cent. That is, in the final test the net result is that 
29 per cent of the children have higher scores than they had in the 
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beginning. For Group III the figures become 46 per cent. Put in different 
words, the statement would be, out of every hundred children in schools 
without supervision, 29 were changed by the teaching. The effect of super- 
vision was to raise this number to 46, a gain of 17 children. Surely an 
agency which affects the work of teachers to such an extent that without 
change in the teachers, the time, the equipment, or the size of the class, 
more than half again as many children are benefited by the teaching, is 
an important agency. 


A number of other studies similar to this were performed 
shortly afterward in Detroit and since then other studies have 
been made in various parts of the country. The reports of these 
are to be found in the periodical literature. Their results are largely 
alike in that they show supervision as increasing somewhat the 
efficiency of the teaching. One study on the other hand, quoted 
by Ashbaugh,? indicates that in certain situations supervised city 
schools did no better in penmanship than unsupervised rural 
schools. Probably all of these studies, favorable or unfavorable 
to supervision, need further analysis and repetition. 

In the field of rural supervision, an extensive study was car- 
ried on by Pittman, giving results much the same as those found 
under urban conditions. The tabular material is far too exten- 
sive to reproduce here, but the following statements indicate the 
nature of the results. 


By all of the methods of comparison utilized, the results of the year’s 
work by the experimental group are superior to those of the controlled 
group. 

1. Out of 76 average improvement scores, the experimental group was 
superior in 67. 

2. Out of a total of 51.67 experimental coefficient points, the total 
measures showing the degree of reliability that the differences 
indicated are properly placed, 48.62 points favor the experimental 
groups. 

3. The median progress of the experimental group, when expressed 
in terms of the progress of the controlled group, was 193.75 per cent. 

4. By the equated differences method, it is shown that it would take 
the control group .942 of a year to reach the same point of im- 
provement attained by the experimental group. 

5. The average number of children for each grade who improved in 
all functions combined was greater for each of the six grades in 
the experimental group than for the corresponding grade of the 
controlled group. 

2 Ashbaugh, E. J., “Some Essentials in School Supervision.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 116-125 (September, 1922). 

® Pittman, M. S., The Value of School Supervision. Warwick and York, 1921. 
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6. The average number of children of all grades combined who im- 
proved in each function was greater for the experimental group 
than for the controlled group in 12 out of the 13 functions. 

The most recent effort to evaluate supervision through test- 
ing of pupil achievement is that of Lelah Mae Crabbs.* The 
account of technique in this study is not as clear as that in the 
others but the study was in all probability carefully done. The 
results are expressed somewhat differently than those of the 
foregoing studies, and the chief item is reproduced here. 

The second step was to determine the total gain or loss in subject age 
units between the two periods of measurement, October, 1922, and October, 
1923. Thus, the total reading units found in October, 1922, was 134,958. 
This total was found simply by adding the reading ages for all the pupils 
in all the classes in grades three to eight inclusive. The third step was to 
correct the total subject unit gains owing to the fact that there were thirty 
more pupils tested in October, 1923, than in October, 1922. The final 
corrected gains in the other subjects were computed according to the 
same method. 


Table I summarizes the results. 
TABLE I 


Tora, Sussect Units AND ToraL Supsect Unit Garns Founp As A RESULT 
oF THE Two MEASUREMENT? ProcraMs, OcrToBEr, 1922, AND Ocroser, 1923 








Tora Suspsect|Tora, Sussect|Tora, Susgsct) Correcrep 
NITS Units Unit Gains SusJecr 

Supsect Ocr. 1922 Ocr. 1923 Ocr. 1923 Unit Garns 

Grapes 3 To 8|Grapgs 3 To 8|GrapEs 3 TO 8|GrapzEs 3 To 8 

a ere 134,958 159,053 24,095 19,400 
Arithmetic......... 144,903 153,971 9,068 4,523 
Spelling............ 143,950 153,200 9,250 4,726 
Composition....... 142,259 156,146 13,889 9,278 
Penmanship........ 119,521 130,856 11,335 7,471 

















It is interesting to note here that both Pittman and Crabbs 
indicate that there are factors involved in the situation which 
cannot be truly represented by precise measurement of chil- 
dren’s achievement. These matters will be discussed later in 
this chapter. 

Measuring growth in teaching skill by means of objective 
scales. One of the oldest problems in teaching is that of rating 


*Orabbs, L. M., Measuring Efficiency in Supervision and Teaching. New York: 
Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 175, 1925. 
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the efficiency of the teacher. The very evident values of rating 
have inspired innumerable workers to attempt methods of eval- 
uation. It has seemed almost impossible, however, to develop 
purely objective methods, and practically all schemes in exist- 
ence at present are wholly or very largely subjective. The be- 
ginnings of an objective attack was seen in an address made by 
Courtis some years ago in which he pointed out that the prob- 
lem is to devise methods of eliminating some variables and to 
make the evaluation more objective and impersonal. He stresses 
an important fact, namely, that one of the most disturbing ele- 
ments is the attitude of the rater toward the method that is 
used by the teacher. He, therefore, proposed that a technique 
be developed that would make it possible for a person to classify 
a teacher first, according to the method used. This having been 
determined, he would then rate the teacher according to the skill 
displayed in using the given method, regardless of the attitude of 
the supervisor toward it. He then presented descriptions of var- 
ious so-called types of method, namely, compulsion, teacher prep- 
aration, motivation, and purposing. While methodologists would 
probably disagree with the designation of these as method types, 
that is a minor matter for the moment. The point is that de- 
scriptions of technique can be made so accurate that observers 
will not vary unduly in identifying the type used. 

Using very similar descriptions of general types, Brueckner® 
undertook to develop an objective scale which would satisfy the 
requirements pointed out by Courtis. Brueckner prepared a 
large number of descriptions of lessons. By accepted statistical 
methods, these were arranged in an ascending scale of value 
from poorest to best for each of the four general types. The 
principle that judgments of skill tend to be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the normal surface of frequency was adopted as 
the basis for determining the scale values of the steps. The per 
cent of times one description of a lesson was judged to be better 
than another was then transmuted into fractional units of P. FE. 
differences on the base line of the normal frequency surface. The 
lesson in each set that was rated by the group as poorest was 
arbitrarily assigned a value of five P.E., on the assumption that 
there might be a lesson which would be rated as inferior to this 


*Brueckner, L. J., “Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, University of Minnesota, Vol. 830, No. 12, February 18, 1927, 
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one by 100 per cent of the judges. The pamphlet contains a 
statistical table of values for all the types and also a shorter 
table for ordinary use. The lesson descriptions are confined to 
a certain type of geography in fifth and sixth grades. However, 
despite the limitations, the scale and the method are unique and 
practically the only new thing in the field of rating in many 
years. It is conceivable that a scale of this nature could become 
very effective as a means of evaluating teacher growth brought 
about through supervision. 

Measuring changes in specific teaching activities. Another 
method of evaluating the effects of supervision is to note the 
number and kind of definite changes brought about in teaching 
activities by means of supervision. A number of incomplete and 
partial attempts at this are to be found here and there in the 
literature. A striking and successful illustration is to be found 
in a recent attack upon reading in the Minneapolis public 
schools.® 

There was evidence that Minneapolis pupils lacked certain 
skills in work reading. A definite and detailed attack was 
planned and carried through. First of all, an extensive list of 
the various specific objectives of the teaching of work reading 
was prepared. This gave a list of over forty-two items with 
many sub-items indicated. The elementary school principals 
were trained in the analysis of lessons for objectives and then 
made a detailed survey involving the observations of 625 classes 
in grades three to eight. On the basis of these observations, there 
was compiled a list of objectives for which teachers were aim- 
ing. This gave an accurate picture of those things being stressed 
and those things being neglected in the teaching of work reading. 

A campaign of teacher training was then undertaken involv- 
ing four supervisory techniques. The first was a city-wide study 
of the theory, materials, and methods of teaching work reading. 
The second device was to bring to the city speakers who were 
authorities in the field. The third type of training activity was 
the development and use of a series of supervisory bulletins dis- 
cussing work reading and giving the teacher assistance in achiev- 
ing proper distribution of effort. The fourth device was a series 
of demonstration lessons. 

® Brueckner, L. J., and Outright, Prudence, “The Techniques and Evaluation of a 


Supervisory Program in Work Reading in the Minneapolis Public Schools.” Public 
School Bulletin, No. 12, April, 1927. 
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At the conclusion of the training period the principals again 
observed 625 lessons and again tabulated the objectives for 
which the teachers were striving. The actual results are too 
long to quote here, but definite shifts were to be noticed in the 
distribution of emphasis upon certain objectives. Some objec- 
tives which had been overemphasized earlier were now given a 
more just proportion of time and energy. Still others which had 
been partially or wholly neglected were given a proper share of 
attention. The number and kind of shifts in emphasis or changes 
in teaching activities can be set down with considerable pre- 
cision. 

Here again we have a technique which is very suggestive for 
the evaluation of supervision. It can be adapted to the improve- 
ment of any phase of teaching. The account of technique is 
exceptionally clear and definite. 

In the Pittman previously referred to, there is also a refer- 
ence to changes brought about by supervision in the teachers’ 
activities. For instance, it was shown that teachers did a meas- 
urably greater amount of outside reading under supervision than 
they did without it. Furthermore, it was shown that the atten- 
dance of the pupils was measurably better, that more people 
visited schools, etc. 


Tue EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION THROUGH CONTROLLED 
CoMPOSsITE OPINION 


Evaluating supervisors’ general activities through semi-objec- 
tive rating cards and through questionnaires. Studying the ap- 
plication to supervision of rating cards of the ordinary type, 
McClure found that they were in use in a considerable number 
of cities.’ The technique is the same as that which has been 
made familiar through years of using teacher rating cards and 
need not be detailed here. A sample card is given. 

Another valuable source of information which may supply a 
basis for evaluating supervision is teacher opinion when it may 
be expressed frankly and safely. Nutt carried out such a study 
from which was derived remarkably conclusive evidence as to 
the value of supervision as seen by the teacher.’ In this study, 


™McOlure, Worth, “The Rating of Elementary School Principals in Service.” 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1925. 


8 Nutt, H. W., “The Attitude of Teachers toward Supervision.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Ohio State University, Vol. 3, February 6, 1924. 
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questionnaires were given out to teachers in three city systems. 
Full explanations were made. Conditions were arranged so that 
the teacher could reply freely without being identified.- Of the 
231 teachers replying, 222 had taught under supervision two or 
more years and 176 had taught under supervision five years or 
more. They were asked to list the helpful things done by the 
supervisor and the non-helpful or detrimental things done. They 
were able to list a total of 593 items (containing many duplica- 
tions, of course,) which were helpful as against only 20 points 
which were not helpful, leaving a total of 593 points favorable 
to supervision. This relates to general supervision; a striking 
contrast is found in the answers of the same teachers regarding 
special supervision. Here they could list but 372 helpful things, 
and for non-helpful items, 275. This shows a much less favor- 
able situation as regards the supervision of the special subjects. 
The general nature of the results coming from the same body of 
teachers indicates a discriminating evaluation of the work of 
the supervisors. 

It is interesting to note here, and it will be discussed again in 
this chapter, that teacher judgments favorable to supervision 
were expressed upon two distinctly different phases of helpful 
supervision. Definite items of professional help were clearly 
differentiated from items referring to the general spirit and atti- 
tude of the supervisor. This latter certainly cannot be meas- 
ured with mathematical precision. The fact that it received 
almost as many votes, however, as the definite and objective 
helps given indicates that it is an extremely valuable item in 
supervision and must be taken into account in any evaluation 
of supervisory procedures. 


THE EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION THROUGH REFLECTIVE CoN- 
SIDERATION OF NoN-MEASURABLE ITEMS 


By detailed evaluation of specific activities through critical 
description. The present writer has long advocated that super- 
vision be evaluated through the critical scrutiny of certain stra- 
tegic supervisory activities, in the absence of more objective tech- 
niques. Certain standards can undoubtedly be set up, semi- 
objective to be sure, in the light of which one could evaluate, for 
instance, a supervisor’s plan or program for the year; the super- 
visor’s organization of the system for curriculum reconstruction; 
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the supervisor’s use of tests and measures for the purpose of 
prescribing remedial programs. ‘The supervisor’s records and 
reports could be scrutinized in terms of definite business prin- 
ciples and standards. A specific supervisory situation could be 
taken and analyzed in the light of certain theoretically desir- 
able principles and objectives. There now appear from time to 
time in the literature a number of extremely valuable reports 
from which just such data may be derived. Several of these 
studies have been referred to already in this chapter and will be 
recalled briefly here. 

An excellent report upon which this type of evaluation can be 
exercised is to be found in the Minneapolis Bulletin on Work 
Reading referred to above. Regarding this as an illustration of 
a planned program of supervision, we may evaluate it in the 
light of certain questions which imply standards. (1) Did the 
program grow out of actual needs in the system? (2) Were 
definite, attainable objectives set up? (3) Were legitimate super- 
visory techniques clearly outlined by means of which these ob- 
jectives were to be attained? (4) Was the success of these de- 
vices checked by any objective means? 

An examination of the bulletin indicates that all of these 
theoretically desirable elements in the supervisory program were 
clearly present. The program was set up after a survey of con- 
ditions had been made. Those things needing attention were 
clearly set forth, making for a definite attack. Accepted and 
appropriate supervisory devices were outlined in a consistent 
attack upon the objectives over a period of several weeks. A 
definite, precise comparison was then made between conditions 
found after the period of supervision with those indicated in 
the preliminary survey. 

A similar illustration is found in the Pittman study of rural 
supervision already referred to. Again we find a definite analy- 
sis of the situation out of which grow a number of definite objec- 
tives to be attacked. A comprehensive, well planned program 
is outlined. The program is carried forward and precise meas- 
urements are used to determine results. Furthermore, other valu- 
able but perhaps less precise evidence is also found in the Pittman 
study. A survey of the leisure time occupations and pleasures 
of the children showed remarkable change after the period of 
supervision was over. Not only was the list of recreations for 
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the experimental group decidedly enriched, but there was a 
marked tendency toward better types of play and pleasure. The 
number of parents visiting school was very much higher under 
the stimulation of good supervision than in the control schools. 
The teachers in the experimental schools read an average of 8.6 
books during the year, whereas the teachers in the control 
schools read only 2.6. Similar facts can be derived in various 
situations for other professional activities. Such data consti- 
tute legitimate evidence as to the value of supervision. 

Another interesting exhibit is to be found in an analysis made 
of teacher opinion regarding a newly constructed course of 
study.® In order to study the effectiveness of the course of study 
content, teachers were asked to answer a number of questions 
and to check a number of judgments. They were asked, for in- 
stance, to tell how often they used the book; whether they had 
difficulty finding material; what kind of an index they would 
prefer; what type of cross references, etc. They were also asked 
to express their judgments specifically as to the value and com- 
pleteness of many of the items in the course. The answers as 
compiled represent a composite judgment from a number of com- 
petent teachers who are actually using the course of study. It 
is interesting to note that the judgments of the teachers were 
reasonably unanimous. There were very few items on which 
there was a more or less even division of opinion. Many of the 
questions were of the yes-no type or called for the selection of 
one of two or three prepared answers. This, of course, accounts 
in part for the high degree of agreement on certain answers. In 
addition, however, teachers were asked to suggest from their own 
experience a list of needs which were not satisfied by the course 
they were examining. A very long list of valuable items was 
derived here. 

The total results of this study would cover several pages. 
Suffice it to say that the study illustrates an excellent technique 
for evaluating supervision through careful and competent criti- 
cism of an actual piece of supervisory work, namely, the con- 
struction of a course of study. 

The records and reports kept by the supervisor may be eval- 
uated by means of such score cards as the Strayer-Engelhardt 


®* Barr, A. 8S., “Making the Course of Study.” Journal of Educational Method, 
3; 871-878; 427-486 (May and June, 1924). 
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cards for school records and reports.1° These cards cover all 
aspects of records to be found in the central offices. Certain 
paragraphs relate to supervisory records. Theoretically desir- 
able content and form are thus indicated. The general idea con- 
tained in these cards could very well be elaborated and expanded 
further in the interests of evaluating the various types of super- 
visory records. 

In Miss Crabbs’ study referred to we find this statement: 

Any measurement program ought to justify itself in part by showing 
educational gains on the part of the staff in terms of such matters as: 

1. Keener interest in current educational problems. 

2. Better understanding of the tools of their profession, such as 
methods, curricula, available diagnostic and remedial measures, etc. 

3. Greater focusing of attention on balance of emphasis in the various 
phases of instruction. 

4. A more scientific attitude on the part of the staff toward their 
profession, as shown by a desire and willingness to codperate 
pleasantly in research and experiment being carried on for the 
purpose of improvement in education in general. 

As Miss Crabbs properly points out, there is no objective means 
of determining the full amount of gain or loss here but she indi- 
cates that an estimate is possible. It is not only possible but 
highly desirable that attempts should be made to list in descrip- 
tive terms the plainly observable results of supervision in line 
with such points as Miss Crabbs enumerates. Unfor- 
tunately in her particular study she did not enumerate clearly 
these results. None the less, guidance for evaluating supervision 
is clearly indicated. 

It is interesting to note that all of the measurement studies 
referred to intimate that tests do not indicate accurately all 
the factors which should be considered. It has, of course, al- 
ways been known that expert statistical manipulation will not 
compensate for poor data. The careful computation of poor 
original data is of little value. 

Courtis’s remarkable study, “Why Children Succeed,’™ indi- 
cates that the results achieved by children which are measurable 
are due to a number of factors, several of which seem to be as 
important or more important than method. He points out, for 


Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L., A Score Card and Standards for the 
Records and Reports of City School Systems. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1923. 


1 Published by S. A. Courtis, 1926. 
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instance, that children cannot undergo intellectual training with- 
out also at the same time becoming more mature physically, 
mentally, and emotionally. He stresses the fact that learning 
responses are multiple and not single. The development of 
each ability affects the function of all abilities, though some- 
times in obscure and roundabout ways, difficult to trace. He 
goes so far as to state boldly that experimentation under the 
law of the single variable is much more evidently impossible than 
in the fields of physical sciences. He says, therefore, that meas- 
uring the activity of adding, for instance, is measuring something 
which has been contributed to by heredity and maturity, fac- 
tors which are physical, emotional, social, etc. Past experience 
in adding, or drill, is only one factor. In other words, scores 
which measure performance in a test represent the contributions 
of many factors. Applying all of this to evaluation of super- 
vision we see, then, that it is necessary to inquire of supervision 
how narrowly or broadly it interprets the results of teaching. It 
is also necessary to inquire how clearly supervision understands 
other factors than what is commonly called teaching and how it 
evaluates them. 

Furthermore, certain research now appearing indicates that 
the direct and primary results of teaching, measured by tests, 
can be achieved reasonably well by almost any method. More- 
over, Collings”* study indicates that the associate and concomi- 
tant results are materially conditioned by the type of method 
used. In a remarkable four-year experiment in which the ex- 
perimental groups operated entirely on a pupil-planned project 
curriculum, it was found that as good or slightly better results 
in the traditional facts and informations were achieved by the 
experimental classes. In addition, the results in terms of atti- 
tudes, while more difficult to evaluate, were found to be very 
much better for the experimental classes. 

In another study by Collings'® a detailed set of standards for 
supervision was set up. Careful and detailed analyses were then 
made of certain pupil reactions and activities in order to deter- 
mine how well teaching and supervision were achieving the results 
implied in the standards. On the basis of his work in several 

13 Collings, Ellsworth, An Eaperiment with the Project Ourriculum. Macmillan 
Company. 


38 Collings, Ellsworth, School Supervision in Theory and Practice. T. Y. Orowell 
Company, 1926. 
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schools, Collings sets forth a number of score cards and other 
objective techniques for measuring the degree of success achieved 
by teaching and supervision in working toward the accepted 
standards. While the cards and type of analysis required to 
handle them seem somewhat complicated, there is no question 
but that the idea is sound and illustrates a valuable technique 
for the evaluation of supervision. 

Approaching the problem from another angle, we may recall 
that in Nutt’s study there was positive indication that the 
spirit and attitude in which supervision is carried on is prac- 
tically as important as the specific and technical assistance 
given. 

We may ask of supervision here such questions as: 

1. Is the theory of method being dispensed to the teachers 
one which gives attention to the associate and concomi- 
tant results of learning, or is it one confined narrowly to 
the direct and primary results? 

2. Are supervisory demands satisfied with direct measurable 
results, or do they look further? 

3. Is the spirit and attitude of supervision such as to encour- 
age teacher growth and inspire active and cheerful codpera- 
tion? Is it impersonal and remote, even though scientifi- 
cally sound? 

Many others could be listed. 

All of this indicates that supervision, to be fairly evaluated, 
must be scrutinized beyond the examination of precise measur- 
able results and even beyond, in some cases, scrutiny by means of 
descriptive criteria. It must be analyzed in the light of certain 
reflectively determined principles. Care must be taken, of course, 
to revise or reject any of these principles as new facts come to 
light. The danger is that reflectively determined principles often 
come to be regarded as revealed principles. They become sacred 
creeds and this must be guarded against. 









SECTION FOUR 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AND SUPERVISION 


FRANKLIN BossittT 


There is much educational science. We know much relative 
to the growing human organism whose potentialities are to be 
actualized and shaped. There is much incontestable information 
concerning the types and kinds of activities which do, and should, 
constitute a high quality of civilized human living; concerning 
the things in which one should practice one’s self in order to be- 
come proficient in the activities of civilized living; also con- 
cerning the conditions which are necessary for a proper kind and 
amount of such practice. In other words, there has been accum- 
ulating a large amount of demonstrable information relative to 
the educational objectives, the educational processes, the prac- 
tical conditions required for those processes, and the nature of 
the personality which is to be actualized and shaped by those 
processes. It is this information which constitutes the funda- 
mental portions of educational science. This latter has been 
and is constantly being independently derived in different com- 
munities, states, and regions from the data of current human 
living on the part of infants, children, youths, and adults. The 
major confirmation lies in the general agreement in the con- 
clusions reached from the data of experience by enlightened pro- 
fessional workers who are working quite independently of each 
other. Recently, however, this is being increasingly supple- 
mented, confirmed, and refined, by utilizing the evidence of more 
careful educational research. This research is introducing the 
important factor of quantitative accuracy in the matter of the 
well-known and generally accepted fundamentals. In other 
words, the data of general experience enable us to arrive at the 
fundamentals of educational science, and the more controlled 
observation enables us to refine and perfect our understanding 
of these same fundamentals. 
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That there is a large amount of educational science is not 
entirely obvious and will be denied by many a professional 
leader; and this for a number of reasons. To begin with, we differ 
among ourselves in our definition of educational science. We 
tend often to overlook or to reject that knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of human development which is derived from the data of 
general human experience and to accept as educational science 
only that quantitatively refined and systematically verified in- 
formation relative to the details of these fundamentals. Now, 
of course, this refining of our information through exact research 
has not yet gone very far. If we accept only this as educational 
science, then we must agree that the amount is not great. But 
such a definition of science is inadequate. Science is the revela- 
tion of reality. Educational science is a revelation of the educa- 
tional realities. In such a revelation, the broad obvious funda- 
mental realties constitute the basic portions of the science. To 
reveal these, in one way or another, is about all that science 
can do. The refinements of research are merely a making def- 
inite or accurate of one’s vision of some portion or aspect of these 
fundamentals. We can have the science in broad general outline 
before any of this refining begins. And that is the stage that has 
been reached in the case of most of our educational science. It 
is yet in the rough. 

A second reason for denial of educational science by those 
who ought to know better is the fact that as different profes- 
sional workers have attempted to organize the data of develop- 
mental experience, they have employed very different bases and 
methods. These in turn have called into being correspondingly 
diverse vocabularies. Although looking at the same realities, 
seeing much the same things, because of their different ways of 
organizing and presenting their vision, they appear to be in very 
great or even practically complete disagreement. If the con- 
clusions justified by the data of experience are so different as 
these appear to be much of the time in the professional utter- 
ances, then obviously these utterances are not confirmatory of 
each other, they cannot be accepted as representing truth, and 
therefore they cannot be regarded as even educational science 
in the rough. 

It must be borne in mind, however, as we note these apparent 
disagreements, that relatively little of our professional discus- 
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sion relates to the educational fundamentals. Almost everyone 
is a specialist working out on the frontiers of some special por- 
tion of the field. The workers, scattered all over the field, tend, 
therefore, to see the special matters from all sorts of different 
angles. As with the blind men of Hindustan they see the same 
things in different ways and think they are in disagreement when 
the only trouble is that each is exhibiting the incompleteness of 
his specialized vision. It is incompleteness rather than disagree- 
ment. But the myopic specialist thinks that he sees the whole, 
when he is in fact seeing but a part. He is honest, then, in 
thinking that he is in disagreement. But one who sees the whole 
field in a balanced way easily sees how the several partial visions 
of the specialists but build one complete picture. 

In the attempt of the present writer to define science in terms 
of intellectual activity, he has arrived at a definition which ap- 
pears to be fruitful in dealing with all sorts of educational prob- 
lems. Stated in its most general terms, it reads about thus: 
Science is the best vision of reality which mankind has yet been 
able to achieve. 

This vision at its best of any field or portion of reality— 
matter, force, the plant world, the heavens, business, government, 
or what not—is always finite, limited, incomplete, and imperfect. 
Limitation characterizes all human vision, and therefore all 
human science; and it must always do so. Science is not to be 
undervalued, neglected, or rejected simply because it is imperfect. 
It must always be imperfect. Every science is so, and must 
be so. 

Applying the definition more specifically to education, it reads 
thus: Educational science is the best vision of the educational 
realities which mankind, and particularly the educational pro- 
fession, has yet been able to achieve. This vision of the educa- 
tional realities is, and always must be, finite, limited, incom- 
plete, distorted by the illusions of perspective and specializa- 
tion, and in all ways imperfect. And yet: this vision, however 
imperfect, can be the only justifiable guide for any of the labors 
of our profession, and of laymen in their discharge of their por- 
tion of the educational responsibility. 

Every act which has education as its object, by whomsoever 
performed, should be directed and guided solely by educational 
science, as we have defined the term. The task of managing 
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education rightly is simply that of seeing that educational 
science is in secure control at every point. 

The acts which have education as the object are performed by 
pupils, parents, teachers, principals, special supervisors, general 
supervisors, heads of divisions and departments, superintendents, 
school boards, general community, state superintendent, state 
board, state legislature, local and state teachers’ associations, the 
federal educational officials, the national congress, the national 
education associations, and the national profession as a whole. 
Obviously the machinery of getting education accomplished is 
enormously complex; and yet if there is to be maximum efficiency 
—that maximum which is actually possible to the human race 
with its limitations and frailties—educational science must 
directly or indirectly guide the acts of each of the foregoing 
persons and groups at every point. If the acts of any one of 
them are guided by anything other than the best educational 
science which is available, then the quality of his performance 
will fall short of the desirable and the possible. This is just as 
true of the acts of laymen as of the acts of members of the 
profession. 

The oft-used phrase “scientific management” means nothing 
other than “management directed by science.” In education 
scientific management means management of all educational 
labors as directed by the possible and available educational 
science. 

Scientific management is the exact antithesis of arbitrary per- 
sonal management. Where science rules there is the least pos- 
sible giving of personal or official orders or directions of any 
kind. It is expected that the science shall be generally distrib- 
uted among teachers, principals, special supervisors, superin- 
tendent, and the others, according to their situation and respon- 
sibility ; and that each shall then perform his duties as guided by 
the light of educational science, provided within his own under- 
standing. In such situation teachers are not directed by prin- 
cipals or special supervisors, by superintendent or course of study, 
but by the dictates of their own original vision of the educational 
realities. The building principal is not directed by superinten- 
dent, school board, state department, or state university, but 
rather by his own original vision of those educational realities 
for which he is responsible. The superintendent is not guided 
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by the arbitrary dictates of a professionally uninformed school 
board or legislature, or by a distant and therefore relatively un- 
informed state department and state university, but rather by 
the dictates of educational science. 

There are those who say that the employee must obey the dic- 
tates of the employer whether these be right or wrong. This, 
however, is not one of the principles of scientific management. 
When an engineer is called upon to design and construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi, it is not the board of laymen that em- 
ploys him which tells him how to formulate his plans and how 
he shall do his work. He gets his directions from engineering 
science. When a man employs a physician to treat a sick child, 
the employer does not tell, and has no right to presume to tell, 
his professional employee what he is to do or how he is to do it. 
The physician gets all of his directions from his medical science. 
As a member of a profession which recognizes science as the ulti- 
mate directing authority in his labors, he declines to take direc- 
tion from any other source. Rather than do so he will decline 
the employment—refuse to take the case. 

Of course, when engineer or physician is employed, his em- 
ployer must point out to him the job that is to be done, and let 
him know that he is commissioned to do it. But when he takes 
charge, the employer steps out, and his professional science steps 
in to take control of the operations. 

For the sake of confirmation, and to guard against every pos- 
sible error, this engineering or medical science may operate 
through a number of persons. Engineer or physician may confer 
with others among his professional confreres by way of increas- 
ing his directive understanding. If he is a member of a large 
firm, the understanding of many persons on several administra- 
tive levels may well be turned upon the problems for the pur- 
pose of utilizing the greatest possible amount of professional 
science in planning or directing the work. But this is for the 
purpose of getting and checking the ideas, not for getting orders. 

This question as to where obedience is due is one that needs 
to be seriously considered by the educational profession. To 
what extent has the educational employer the right to direct the 
labors of the educational employee? Of course, he must point 
out to the employee the job that he is employed to do and com- 
mission him to do it. But has he then a right to go beyond 
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this, and to tell the educational employee how he shall plan the 
work, what steps he shall take, what materials he shall work 
with, what standards he shall aim at, and the like? It is ordi- 
narily assumed in theory and certainly accepted in practice that 
the lay directors of education in legislature, state board, and 
local school board have the right in their capacity of employers, 
or representatives of employers, to direct the professional em- 
ployees in any manner and in any degree that they may choose. 
But wherefrom arises their right to veto, nullify, or prevent the 
full and complete working of educational science? When they 
commission the profession to do the work and turn the respon- 
sibility over, do they not necessarily turn it over to the direc- 
tion of educational science, and should they not step out of the 
way and let educational science direct the labors? Should they 
not bend every effort toward making educational science the 
ruling influence? 

The layman tends to say that the professional educator is not 
professionally competent and that neither he nor his science can 
be trusted. He says it most emphatically and insolently the in- 
stant that disagreement arises. It is his universal refuge when his 
ignorance or his cupidity is challenged. But the whole situation 
needs to be challenged. 

Laymen fail to make a distinction between rights and powers. 
Of course, by weight of numbers, laymen have the power, if they 
choose, to mutilate and destroy our educational agencies as fully 
as gunmen have the power to murder; even more so. But does 
the power give them the right? 

What the profession most needs at present in its relation to 
laymen is a full recognition on the part of all concerned of its 
right to be guided wholly by the dictates of educational science. 
What the laymen most need, what the country most needs, is an 
education that is wholly directed by educational science unob- 
structed by the blindness, ignorance, bigotry, cupidity, and the 
other perversities so common to laymen. In this matter the 
needs of the profession and the needs of the country are exactly 
the same. 

But this is not the end of that story. Leaving the laymen 
behind and looking only to the professional line—superintendent, 
special supervisors, principals, and teachers—an analogous situa- 
tion is presented. The superintendent as executive of the school 
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board is in a sense employer of his special supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. Does this situation give him the right 
arbitrarily to direct the labors of his subordinates whether he 
is right or wrong? The question is particularly important when 
he is wrong. In theory and in practice it is assumed that the 
orders of the superintendent are to be unquestionably obeyed 
even when he is wrong, and when qualified principals and teach- 
ers see and know that in the given instance he is wrong. But 
is there some end to be served that is superior to the rights of 
the children and which justifies setting aside these juvenile rights 
in the interests of this higher end? As a matter of fact, should 
educational science be the recognized ruling authority and made 
to operate, if it can be made to operate, even when the super- 
intendent is wrong? When the superintendent stands for this 
educational science and the board stands against it, we think 
the superintendent’s vision and judgment should prevail. But 
now when it is the principal who stands for the science and it is 
a mistaken or negligent superintendent who is against it, are we 
equally willing to say that it is the vision and the judgment of 
the one who is right that should prevail? Or when the teacher 
is right and the principal wrong—for such cases do ocecur—shall 
we say that it is the professional understanding of the one who 
is right that shall guide decision and practice? 

In organizing a school system and in assigning duties, is not 
our main objective that of seeing that every arrangement is 
made which will enforce and protect control by educational 
science and which at the same time will prevent control by mis- 
taken vision and judgment? And should not the system be 
guarded against error whether this exists in high places or low? 
Is it not far more important to keep error in high places from 
having its way because of its far wider influence? Ordinarily 
it is assumed that error in high places shall have its way, and 
only in the low places is it to be prevented by the overhead 
supervisors. But have we not here a reversed valuation of the 
seriousness of error on the two levels? 

It is the belief of the writer that present administrative and 
supervisory theory and practice need to be reéxamined with a 
view to making such arrangements as will put educational science 
in the securest possible control at every point in the administra- 
tive and supervisory line, which will give the greatest oppor- 
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tunity to that science where it exists in its truest and purest 
form, and which will prevent arbitrary direction by mistaken 
persons whatever their office or position. 

Is it possible to devise such a plan that will not result in 
administrative disintegration, interference, friction, or dispersion 
of responsibility? This question is presented by those who lack 
faith in the directive efficacy of educational science and who 
feel that arbitrary personal authority alone can produce and 
maintain solidarity and harmony in the system. The present 
writer believes their skepticism entirely unjustified. He has ob- 
served the power of educational science where it has been given 
its chance. He observes the power of educational science at 
present to make its way—however slowly and with whatever 
relapses and backwashes—as against the ancient entrenchments, 
in law, tradition, and habit, of arbitrary personal authority. 
There is abundant evidence to the effect that clear vision of 
reality is a better guide to the harmonious operation and main- 
tenance of an integrated school system than are the arbitrary 
and inconsistent orderings of “those in authority” without re- 
gard to the science. 

Of course, as we define science as vision, clearly it does not 
exist except in the conscicusnesses of persons. And those per- 
sons are distributed along the entire supervisory line. It is the 
interacting and mutually correcting visions of all in the line that 
should be the guide to action. Doubtless those of the greater 
experience, outlook, and responsibility are those who possess 
the superior or super-vision and therefore are those who will 
contribute most to that controlling composite vision. Doubtless, 
on the whole, the superintendent should contribute more than 
any special supervisor, principal, or teacher. Comparatively 
speaking, they have vision while he has, or is supposed to have, 
the super-vision. The special supervisor in his special field 
doubtless should contribute more than principals or teachers in 
that field. Within the building, the more experienced principal 
doubtless should contribute more than the less mature and expe- 
rienced teacher. It appears obvious that in all of the relation- 
ships along the line, those who have the larger, wider, superior 
vision are the ones who will contribute more than those who 
have the lesser vision. And in this there is all needed provision 
for discharge of the professional responsibility of the over- 
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head officials. It gives them all the chance they need to guide 
the work of their subordinates. It provides for that community 
of vision which must be the cement of solidarity and the basic 
condition of codrdination and harmony within the system. To 
arrange everything so that educational science is to rule strength- 
ens the overhead in everything that it ought to do. It hampers 
them only when they would do what they ought not to do. 

Where there is to be maximum efficiency and economy in 
education, there must be all possible measure of self-direction by 
each worker in the line; that is to say, a maximum getting of 
one’s direction from educational science and not from the orders 
of others. 

This method of self-direction is the method of effectiveness, 
of economy, of professional freedom, and of professional democ- 
racy. If a teacher is intellectually so weak he can proceed only 
as directed by principal or special supervisor, then he is intellec- 
tually too weak to do good work when these overseers are not 
present and personally directing him. The unseeing teacher, 
therefore, demands excess energy from the principal both for 
guidance and for stimulation to effort. Quite obviously also 
there is no such thing for him as professional freedom. On the 
other hand, if the teacher can himself see what is to be done and 
how it is to be done, then he can do his work effectively all of 
the time whether the principal is present or not; and he has the 
inner propulsions of ideo-motor impulse which accompany a 
secure understanding. He therefore calls for less labor from the 
principal both for ideas and for stimulation. Such a teacher is 
professionally free, in the only sense in which freedom is desir- 
able. He is free to follow the dictates of his own professional 
conscience. This is the only kind of freedom that the compe- 
tent teacher wants. 

Then if self-direction by one’s own educational science is to 
control the labors of the teachers, principals, and others, what 
can be the place and function of supervision? Is it not a feature 
of that arbitrary personal management which we would discard? 
To reply to the latter question first, it is clear that our super- 
vision has, in the main, grown out of the conception of relatively 
arbitrary management of employee by employer or of official 
subordinate by official superior. And the methods employed in 
current educational supervision certainly contain an excessive 
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amount of the arbitrary personal directing factor. And yet 
where there is scientific management of the most complete and 
effective type that is possible to defective human nature in a 
very defective world, there must always be a large amount of 
supervision. This scientific supervision, however, will employ a 
different outlook and a different method. It conceives its task 
as primarily to make educational science rule. In so far as it 
can avoid it, it gives no orders, enacts no rules or regulations, 
and tells nobody what he is to do. Its function is to develop 
and to maintain, in all places where responsibility is to be dis- 
charged, that educational understanding which is to be in those 
places the actually directing authority. Its function is the dis- 
tribution and maintenance of professional illumination, with the 
faith that those who have the light can see where and how to go; 
and that they will use this light for their guidance. 

It must be recognized that persons along the professional line 
differ enormously among themselves in their vision of the educa- 
tional realities. They differ because of differences in age, train- 
ing, length of experience, and general intelligence. They differ 
according to the outlook from their specialized position in the 
field. They differ according to their intellectual level and width 
of responsibility and corresponding outlook. 

“The best educational vision that the race has attained to” is 
not really the possession of any one of the educational special- 
ists of any situation or administrative level. It is not possible 
for anyone to have the whole of the vision. It is distributed 
among them. Each competent specialist has his portion. The 
problem of direction is the problem of making the composite 
vision of all the one which is directing each—so far as that is 
possible. 

It is specially necessary that those of the large native ability, 
training, experience, and outlook should be constantly awaken- 
ing the same vision, so far as it can be managed—in those of 
lesser maturity, experience, and understanding. The supervisors’ 
major responsibility is thus created by the normal and always 
inevitable diversities in human powers; and especially since this 
diversity is greatly enlarged by our specialization of the workers. 

The principal’s job is not to tell teachers what to do. It is 
rather to enlarge and clarify and quicken the teacher’s vision so 
that he can see for himself what he is to do. The principal as a 
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supervisor is primarily a quickener of the educational science 
within the teacher. He then, so far as he can do so, leaves this 
science to give any orders that are to be given. 

The principal will not properly perform this major super- 
visory function except as he maintains within himself a vision of 
all the educational realities with which his building is concerned 
and which is wider and better proportioned than that of any of 
his more specialized and circumscribed teachers. He will not 
see the details of their fields as clearly as they; but he will see 
the fundamentals of their fields more clearly than they, and he 
will evaluate them with greater certainty. The principal who 
does not consciously and conscientiously develop and maintain 
this professional vision is not qualified for the supervisory duties 
of his position. 

The primary supervisory task of the superintendent is to 
quicken and clarify the educational science of his building prin- 
cipals, both elementary and secondary, his special supervisors, 
and his heads of departments. If he cannot do this, he is not 
fitted for making educational science the ruling influence. He 
may be a man of good personality, able to keep the usual 
machinery operating smoothly and pleasantly for all concerned; 
but he is not prepared to discharge that professional responsi- 
bility which doubtless should constitute his major supervisory 
function. 

The special supervisor also should be primarily a disseminator 
of the enlarged and clarified understanding of the educational 
matters involved in his specialty. As he deals with the prin- 
cipals he should be a disseminator of professional vision relative 
to the things of his field. As he deals with teachers he should 
likewise be primarily an awakener and quickener of their under- 
standing. No less should he be of similar assistance to the 
superintendent, school board, community, and anybody who bears 
educational responsibility for things concerned in his specialty. 

It is the supervisor of some special subject’ or department 
who tends so often to be arbitrarily dictatorial. He is a trained 
specialist and knows that he is employed for the work because 
his understanding of it is so much greater than that of the per- 
sons whom he is supervising. The easy way is simply to tell 
teachers what to do and bring pressure to bear in making them 
do it. This is the method that is normal to the older type of 
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arbitrary personal management, and they have inherited the 
tradition. And further, it is human nature to look to the imme- 
diate rather than to the more remote. Thus the special super- 
visor wants the teachers immediately to do the right things in 
the most perfect possible way. They are unqualified for imme- 
diate self-direction; so the special supervisor tells them exactly 
what to do and exactly how to do it. He often lacks the patience 
and the long foresight necessary for the slower process of creat- 
ing a teacher-understanding which of itself without orders strives 
for the same results. 

Every supervisor, whether of the special or general type, 
should, especially at present, cultivate a faith in the dynamic 
efficacy of educational science. He needs to believe that those 
who have light will tend normally and automatically to use 
that light for their guidance. 

We are not here attempting any counsels of perfection. If 
there is anything in this world that positively refuses to take on 
perfection, it is human nature. Its very attitude toward the 
aspiration, in the rare cases where the latter exists, is ordinarily 
one of contempt. When there is suggested even that high-grade 
accomplishment that is actually possible, it is usually met with 
excuses or “alibis.” We would therefore say that the foregoing 
paragraphs are to be interpreted in the light of actual human 
nature in a very mediocre world. The necessary qualifications 
have had to be omitted because of the limitations of space. In- 
deed, as it is, we have exceeded our allotment. The writer, 
therefore, hereby agrees to agree with every qualification to any 
statement which the reader wishes to add. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SUPERVISION 
S. A. Courtis 


The key to the development and maintenance of efficiency in 
a school system is efficient supervision. It is not enough to have 
modern buildings, adequate supplies, trained and able teachers. 
However desirable the conditions, however able the personnel, a 
school system falls far short of perfection unless the separate 
elements of worth are welded into a functioning whole by some 
coordinating, integrating, creative agency. Supervision was de- 
vised to meet this need. 

Unfortunately, although the need is readily recognized by all, 
decision as to the means by which the need is to be satisfied 
still rests largely on the personal intuitions of the administrator 
or supervisor. Perhaps this is chiefly because it is the genius 
of the American people to act first and reflect afterwards. We 
have acted to create supervision and supervisors, but are only now 
just beginning to ask ourselves questions about the significance 


‘of our creations. As a nation there are many signs that we are 


casting about for ideals and patterns of behavior upon which to 
model supervision, not only in education but in industry, in 
politics, and even in international relations. 

As in so many situations in life, now that we are ready to 
examine supervision critically, we find it to be a much more 
potent and complex institution than we had supposed. We are 
rapidly coming to see, not only that there are many kinds and 
levels of supervision, but that decision as to the type of super- 
vision to be favored in any situation involves also decision in 
regard to many vexatiously puszling problems. Once it was 
supposed that a science of education, yielding factual knowledge 
of children, goals, processes, and results, would make supervision 
simple. Today we know that the problems of supervision are 
much too complex in nature to admit of so simple a solution. 
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Indeed the critical element turns out to be entirely non-technical 
in character. Whether we deal with supervision in school or 
in a factory, in the home or in the League of Nations, the most 
difficult aspect of the problem is an age-old trouble-maker, the 
conflict of personalities and convictions involved inevitably in 
all relationships between human beings. Not only is a super- 
intendent called upon to decide what is to be taught and how it 
shall be taught; he has also to decide how he is going to get his 
workers to put his decisions into effect. 

Now it is proverbial that it is easy to lead a horse to water, 
but difficult to make him drink. Yet no horse ever had half the 
powers of inertia and resistance possessed by a human agent 
actuated by contrary motives. Nor have teachers and other 
agents hesitated to use their powers of opposition to the utmost. 

The conventional answer of ignorance and incompetency to 
any form of resistance is resort to authority and force. Our ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, both high and low, too often have 
been (yes, much too frequently still are) both ignorant and 
incompetent. Under the whip of the authority exerted by them, 
teachers and other agents have, quite naturally, exhibited more 
relationship to mules than to horses. Hence the conflicts that 
trouble the educational peace of many a school system; hence 
the beginnings of conscious formulation of philosophies of super- 
vision. 

Teachers by nature are neither stubborn nor unintelligent. 
Whenever they become so, it is a reflection upon the administra- 
tion. Most of us have learned that trouble and rebellion in 
children are signs that our methods of teaching are not adjusted 
to child nature or level of development. But many a superin- 
tendent who preaches democracy, freedom, creative education 
for children tries to put his policies into effect by methods which 
fairly shriek of autocracy, restraint, and deadly standardization 
for teachers. A school system is an organic whole. It has life 
and spirit. It grows, and the laws of growth for any biologic 
entity cannot be violated without disastrous consequences. Water- 
tight compartments, formalization, domination by external au- 
thority produce the same havoc in teacher-growth that they do 
in child-growth. Methods of supervision, to be efficient, must 
be modeled upon efficient methods of instruction. 

Today the goal of instruction among progressive educators is 
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not a narrow academic product to be described in terms of formal 
knowledge of abstract skill, but facilitation of the natural process 
of integration of personality, a process which yields a rich, com- 
plex growth, of which knowledge and skill are by-products of 
secondary importance. Tomorrow the goal of supervision will 
be the facilitation of the natural process of growth of person- 
ality in teachers, a process which yields inevitably the important 
concomitants, sympathy with children and teaching power. It 
takes creative supervision to develop creative teaching. 

The crux of the situation is that every superintendent thinks 
he is faced with the necessity for a choice between achievement 
and growth. To him it seems an “either—or” proposition. 
Democracy in administration to him spells inefficiency in achieve- 
ment. To prescribe, to direct, to control seems the easy certain 
way to secure results in the classroom. But the actual resuits 
are disappointing. Administrators have yet to learn that in the 
spiritual world the law of getting is giving. True efficiency can 
be secured only by an indirect process which places the good of 
the teachers above the worldly success of the superintendent, 
and achieves efficiency as an incidental by-product of a process 
directed to more important goals. 

Let us suppose a superintendent sees the light and decides to 
adjust his supervision to the needs of his teachers. Suppose he 
raises the growth and professional success of his teachers to a 
place of equal importance with the growth and success of the 
children. What changes in methods of supervision would he 
make? 

The spiritual needs of all human agents, the elements which 
make for unity, happiness, and progress, are: 

1. Vision, or awareness of possibilities of improvement in 
things of worth to the individual, attainable enough to 
promise success, but uncertain enough to afford the thrills 
of risk and adventure. 

2. Opportunity for self-determined expression of creative in- 
stincts in planning, executing, and appraising one’s profes- 
sional work in terms of one’s vision: opportunity to assume 
responsibility in a personal way, and to render services of 
worth. 

3. Freedom of thought, will, and emotions. On the negative 
side this means freedom from unfair, autocratic condemna- 
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tion by superiors, involving as it usually does loss of oppor- 
tunities or reputation. On the positive side it means free- 
dom to plan and act in terms of personal choice and con- 
victions. 


4. Recognition for deserving professional effort and achieve- - 


ment. Recognition does not mean necessarily promotion, 
but certain and sympathetic appreciation by one’s associates 
and superiors of all worthy creative and self-expressive 
activities. 

5. Knowledge of, and participation in devising, the rules of 
the game. The larger the system the greater the need for 
the game to be played in the open, fairly, with special 
favors to none. Just rules and full publicity are indis- 
pensable elements of codperation. 

However, the teachers are not the only ones who have inalien- 
able natural rights and needs. Education is an institution estab- 
lished by society for definite purposes and the superintendent is 
the responsible agent of society. It is unfair to hold a person 
responsible and not give him complete control. No needs of 
agents, no sophistries about democracy, can lessen in any degree 
the right of the superintendent to make decisions, the need for 
him to guide, direct, and control. For efficiency there must be 
intelligent, decisive selection among competing alternatives. 

On first thought, the needs of the superintendent and the needs 
of teachers seem directly opposed, but on second thought the 
conflict will be seen to be apparent rather than real. On the 
one hand, the conflict is not between superintendent and teacher, 
but between decision, choice, exercised tyrannically and enforced 
by power; and decision and choice based on reason, accompanied 
by evidence, and open to amendment as soon as better evidence 
is forthcoming. It is the function of the superintendent to decide 
and decide he must. But if proper machinery is devised, every 
agent may contribute to the evidence on which the process of 
choice is based, and every agent will be rewarded for further 
evidence that makes a better decision possible. 

On the other hand, the conflict is not between superintendent 
and teacher, but between unintelligent effort in response to 
orders backed by force and intelligent effort in response to a 
visioned need. 

Under a democratic administration conflicts of opinion are 
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sure to arise. Individual judgments tend to be based on partial 
views or personal bias. However, agreement to accept evidence 
which has been impersonally and objectively derived makes pos- 
sible the harmonization of conflicts. If several individuals pre- 
dict future events in terms of their personal views, actual events 
will show decisively which individual is right. Adherence to 
“open covenants openly arrived at” and on a fact basis makes 
possible the complete satisfaction of the needs of all without 
the sacrifice of the rights of any. 

Practical schoolmen seldom care for theoretical discussions. 
They think in terms of specific actions, not principles. For 
them let us translate the theory above into a working 
program. 

Since it is necessary to begin somewhere, let us assume a school 
that is a going concern with the conventional equipment of super- 
visors, principals, and teachers. Let us assume, also that some- 
how a problem has arisen for solution; such a problem, for in- 
stance, as the improvement of the teaching of arithmetic. Then 
a program for a democratic solution of the problem would be: 

1. Definition by the superintendent of the problem for which 
a solution is desired. 

2. Official request to all agents, whose work is likely to be 
affected by any change in policy, for constructive suggestions 
as to the form the new policy should take, and the evidence or 
reasons on which the suggestion is based. 

3. Official public acknowledgment by name of all the con- 
tributions received. 

4. Tabulation and digestion of all the contributions, with an 
ultimate synthesis, by the superintendent: 

a. Of a new policy. This would be submitted to the Board 
of Education for approval, together with the evidence on 
which the superintendent’s decision was based. 

b. Of those phases of the problem about which there are 
many differences of opinion, so that there is need for 
experimentation to determine which opinion is right. 

5. Let us assume in this case that the Board approves the 
policy, since “sale” to the Board is purely an administrative 
duty. The new policy would then be published by the super- 
intendent, together with his reasons, the approval of the Board, 
and a request that the agents concerned with its execution 
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devise the means by which it may be put into effect. In 
most cases such a request would call for creative thinking 
and experimentation. The superintendent would provide an 
organization for the carrying on of such experimentation within 
each building under the building principal. Interested teachers 
would be asked to volunteer to form a school committee for 
experimentation under the policy. The chairman of the school 
committee would be designated a creative teacher and would act 
on a central committee which would collect and codrdinate (but 
not direct) the experimental work of the system as a whole. 
Each principal would be directly answerable to the superintendent 
for the experimental work in his building. The central commit- 
tee would serve primarily as a clearing house that each school 
might know what the other schools were doing. Great freedom 
of experimentation would be permitted. 

During this period of experimentation guidance and control 
would be exercised by the superintendent in several ways. His 
statement of policy defining the problems to be solved would be 
the primary form of control. Each school committee would re- 
port its plans to the superintendent through the principal, and 
experiments not relevant to the problem would not win ap- 
proval. Further, plans which were not technically right would 
have to be revised before acceptance. Both the supervisor of 
the special subject involved and the supervisor of research 
would be kept busy, either appraising plans for the superintendent 
and supplying him with the necessary information to act intelli- 
gently on plans, or assisting principals and teachers in the field 
to meet the standards set by the superintendent for experimental 
work. In the second place, continuous reports of progress and 
results would keep him in touch with the progress of the experi- 
mental work and enable him to inspect personally or by repre- 
sentative any experimentation that appeared to be moving in 
wasteful directions. 

6. Let us assume that the outcome of this experimental work 
is an improved course of study, a new method of teaching, or 
a new form of work, proved by tests to be greatly superior to 
the old, so that the central committee recommends its adoption 
by the city. The superintendent now has a new problem on his 
hands and would follow much the same procedure as before, 
namely: 
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a. Publication of recommendation with evidence and ask 
for criticisms and suggestion. 

b. Digestion of the returns and announcement of his policy, 
either adoption or further trial depending on the nature 
of the criticisms. Let us suppose that the evidence is 
convincing and the superintendent adopts the new device 
as standard for the city. 

c. The new device would be taken over for administration 
by principals, directions given teachers, the results of 
trials measured and compared with the evidence on 
which the device was adopted, etc., etc. Difficulties 
would be experienced. Principals would ask for dem- 
onstration meetings and for assistance in various ways 
until ultimately the new device was working with stand- 
ard efficiency, or revision was proved necessary. 

In such a democratic program, each worker involved, no matter 
how humble, has a chance for creative self-expression and for 
recognition, yet decision and control are at all times in the hands 
of the superintendent. If such decisions are made openly on a 
fact basis, they will win the approval of all who openmindedly 
put differences of opinion to the test of inductive verification. 
On the other hand, if errors in judgment are made by the 
superintendent, they will be revealed by the experimentation and 
can readily be remedied by him. The program insures competi- 
tive codperation for the common good on that scientific, imper- 
sonal, factual level which educates all who take part in it and 
tends to eliminate the dangers and difficulties arising from emo- 
tional bias or from opinions autocratically held and enforced. 

The objection may be made that the program above is a pro- 
gram of administration, not a program of supervision. The objec- 
tion from one point of view would be valid; from another point 
of view it would not be valid. Neither supervision nor admin- 
istration are defined functionally in the minds of most superin- 
tendents. In reality there is more than one type of supervision. 
The writer récognizes four. 

1. Administrative direction, or the type of leadership shown 
by the superintendent in the program just outlined. The superin- 
tendent more than anyone else in the system must furnish direc- 
tive stimulation to improvement. 

2. Teacher direction, or the type of leadership expected of prin- 
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cipals for the teachers in their building under this scheme. 
The responsible principal is an educational ideal, if not always 
an actuality. It is his duty to facilitate the work of teachers in 
every way. In standardized matters where the “one best way” 
has been scientifically established, it is his duty to inform a 
teacher as to her work and methods, to supply her with means, 
to assist her on call, to inspect and test her work and make sure 
it is up to standard; and if it is not, to diagnose the difficulty, to 
apply the proper remedy if it is within his power, or to call for 
assistance if it is beyond his power. 

3. Instructional field assistance, or the type of leadership shown 
by the supervisors in the foregoing account. Such supervisors are 
primarily research agents. It is their duty, by means of study 
and experimentation, to know more about their own field of work 
_than any other person in the system. They should be charged 
with no executive responsibilities whatever, except that of being 
and remaining expert in their field. Supervisors are persons with 
“super”-visions. Their work is of two distinct sorts, preparation 
and service. The preparation phase consists of search for prob- 
lems and possibilities of improvement, research designed to yield 
suggestions as to how desired improvement may be achieved, 
formulation of the products of research in forms most easily 
available to the administrative and teaching staff. The service 
phase involves the placing of their powers and skills at the ser- 
vice of any agents in the system who may need them; assisting 
the superintendent by supplying any information about their 
fields that he may desire, appraising suggestions, plans, criticisms, 
results; assisting the principals on request by explaining stand- 
ardized methods and plans, giving desired demonstrations, diag- 
nosing teacher defects too difficult for the powers of the prin- 
cipal, giving direct teacher training in the classroom at his 
direction, etc., etc., assisting committees and individuals en- 
gaged in research work, offering suggestions, checking plans 
against standards, interpreting results. Such service, rendered in 
response to requests of others, calls for a high order of expert- 
ness, and is a vital element in progress. An efficient supervisor 
of this type, who is able to “deliver the goods,” is not only a 
constant stimulus to improvement, but is respected and loved 
by all. 

4. Institutionalized teacher training, or the leadership fur- 
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nished by instructors in formal training classes. Ideally the 
teachers hired by a system would be adequately trained in all 
standardized methods and would need no supervision other than 
direction by a principal. In a static world eventually there 
would be no need for supervisors. Directors and inspectors could 
tell teachers what to do and see that they did it. 

Happily we live in a changing world and even the best of 
teachers finds it difficult to keep up to date. Each time the sys- 
tem moves forward at any point, all teachers not at that point 
need retraining. With responsible principals and able teachers 
the principals’ directions provide sufficient training-in-service. 
There are some teachers, however, who need so much training 
that the principal must be given assistance. In such cases he 
calls for a supervisor, who has greater training skill and more 
time to devote to one teacher. Some cases, however, are too 
difficult for supervisors, and these teachers ought to attend direct 
training classes. Teacher training, both before and during ser- 
vice, must thus be reckoned as an important type of supervision. 

The characteristic reaction of the poorly trained and of the 
autocratically minded superintendent to such a philosophy of 
supervision is that it is a waste of good time and money. “The 
superintendent should decide what he wants done,” they say, 
“and should see that the teachers do it. Teachers and principals 
have neither the time, ability, nor interest to carry on experi- 
mental work. I pick an able teacher for a supervisor and expect 
her to put her methods over with the teachers. This democratic 
stuff has no place in my system.” 

The answer, of course, is to be sought in the results. Autocracy 
in any form breeds resentment, dishonesty, disloyalty, formal- 
ism, death. It is easy to secure outward conformity and appar- 
ent efficiency, but in the stress of later life the counterfeit educa- 
tional product does not stand the test. America has higher ideals 
about education than any other nation; she has spent more money 
on education than others, has provided greater opportunities for 
teachers. How well have we used those opportunities? Now that 
we have reached a critical period in our national development, 
many are expressing grave doubts as to the efficiency of past 
efforts. Private schools multiply apace. No honest schoolman 
can study the results of tests and not realize that there are 
almost unlimited opportunities for improvement. The key to the 
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remedy for the existing situation seems to be the principle that 
“new means are best devised by the agents who are to use them” 
and until we capitalize the classroom experiences of teachers 
with children our progress will be slow. A democratic practice 
in administration and supervision provides for the utilization of 
both the highest expert talent and the humblest pertinent expe- 
rience. It provides also for the continuous and joyful growth 
in service, which alone brings the professional happiness and con- 
tentment that all desire. 

One last word. Will democracy in supervision work? Of 
course not! Not until teachers, principals, and superintendents 
have all become ideal democrats can a democratic system be 
made to work to perfection. Ignorance, greed, egotism, special 
privilege will hamper and restrict the operation of any plan. 
There will always be need for autocratic control by those in 
authority. The sole question at issue is whether such control 
shall be exerted on those who deserve it, or those who do not. 
The ideal set up in the preceding paragraphs is like all ideals. It 
marks out the road that must be traveled before the ideal can 
be attained. No superintendent in this day and generation can 
achieve ideal supervision; every superintendent that so wills can 
“move in the direction of” the ideal, and, so far as his staff 
accepts the opportunities which democratic administration offers, 
he can secure both efficiency and growth. In Detroit, in Ham- 
tramck,? in Milwaukee, and in numerous other cities, many of the 
features of the type of supervision discussed above can be seen 
in operation. Efficiency of instruction in these cities is no less 
than in other places, while the freedom given teachers and the 
opportunities for growth are far greater. Much remains to be 
done. The first step is to formulate a philosophy of supervision 
and to strive earnestly to shape one’s decisions and plans in 
accord with it. 


1The publication, by the Board of Education of Hamtramck, of a code recently 


adopted furnishes a concrete illustration of rational provision for democratic super- 
vision. 
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CHAPTER XX 
DEMOCRACY IN SUPERVISION 


Wiwu1am H. KIbpatrick 


Democracy has both an original and a derived meaning. Super- 
vision is concerned with each. The original meaning restricts 
democracy to government, government directly by the people. 
The derived meaning includes the original and goes beyond it. 
This broader point of view stresses “respect for personality.” 
On this as a basis democracy would found a general social pro- 
gram, seeking on the one hand the increase of actual expression 
and on the other hand such individual development as will yield 
a richer personality to express and at the same time build a 
character which will similarly “respect” others. To say it more 
briefly, democracy in its inclusive sense seeks the development 
and expression of personality, all together in mutual social rela- 
tionships, each in the highest feasible degree. Or again more 
explicitly, democracy strives for the maximum feasible of (a) in- 
dividual expression, including self-direction, as constituting the 
natural wish of all, (b) the development of the individual in 
order that expression may be fuller and better, and (c) such 
ethical regard for others as properly delimits natural self-expres- 
sion and so defines what constitutes a proper individual develop- 
ment. Expression, development, correlative moral character— 
these three democracy seeks. 

That such a conception of democracy lays down an inexhaust- 
ible program is, of course, true. It is indeed an ideal that will 
go beyond any realization. To be inexhaustible, however, is not 
a fault but a virtue, if only the proposed program really furnish 
guidance. In this study we are seeking such guidance. Our task 
here is to find what help and direction the conception of democ- 
racy can give to supervisors as they face their various duties. 

Before we take up directly the several social relationships 
which confront the supervisor, it may help us to consider two 
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preliminary notions: the one, life as a process, or the living side 
of life, or active living as containing a good in itself; and the 
other, the logic of practical problem solving. These two concep- 
tions will, it is hoped, help us better to see and state the various 
suggestions which democracy has to offer to supervision. 
Consider living as containing a good in itself. Not all so look 
at life. If, for example, husband and wife save to buy a home, 
the home is definitely thought of as good, a positive addition to 
life, while the saving, being a continual denial, is often thought 
of as a subtraction from life, an evil to be endured merely for 
the sake of the home that is being won. Of course there is an ele- 
ment of truth in this way of thinking. Denial as mere denial is 
unpleasant and it is so far an evil, but there is much more to be 
said. When two people strive unselfishly together to spend their 
common funds wisely to a common end, life in its content assumes 
a quality of richness which no amount of mere possession could 
yield. A shared active denial may yield a positive good. Three 
things can be distinguished in such an instance: (i) the satisfac- 
tion which is possible from the actual process, here the process 
of working together to secure the new home and this in spite of 
the denials, indeed largely because of the strivings involved in 
facing the denials; (ii) the value to life of the habits built as 
inherent results of the process happily conducted, here mutual 
confidence, increase of love, knowledge of budgeting, knowledge 
and skill in buying, and the like; (iii) the value of the end, here 
the house as a thing in itself, with its beauty and convenience. 
Of these the third being the most obvious is the one usually 
most considered. But the first and the second are supremely 
significant to richness of living, so much so that democracy de- 
mands of society that it set them up as essential aims in every 
social affair. All three should always be considered. If, for ex- 
ample, I hire a servant I fail in my duty if I do not arrange 
matters so that my servant may get joy from the work done and 
also grow as much as possible from the experience, all this in 
addition to a just money wage. Joy of work, growth from work, 
a just wage, these three must come or things are in so far wrong. 
This is respect for personality. These three democracy demands. 
And now a glance at practical problem solving. Suppose a 
supervisor newly come to a position finds an old and unsatisfac- 
tory classroom method intrenched. How shall a better be in- 
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troduced? There are many obstacles to change: possibly few 
of the teachers understand or appreciate the new ideas; some of 
the influential teachers may be strongly opposed to change; the 
textbooks in use fit only the old and would be costly to displace; 
the patrons, led by a demagogic press, are reactionary; the pupils, 
being used to the old, will not codperate successfully in the newer 
ways. On the other hand, improvement would be easy if only 
all would cordially work for it. What shall be done? The urge 
of ideals, sense of duty to pupils, the desire for real efficiency— 
all say make the change. The obstacles, however, are so great, 
as to threaten failure and worse. The situation, as is true of 
every practical problem, involves contradictory demands. The 
effort at practical solution is then exactly the effort to find the 
best course, all things considered. From the point of view of 
logic what are the possible procedures? One course would be 
to give to one side all and to the other none, either to keep the 
old quite unchanged and so deny all to the supervisor, or to give 
the supervisor all and make a clean sweep of the old. Clearly 
either such extreme would not be a solution. Wholesale denial 
neither convinces nor satisfies. Resentment would merely bide 
its time. The problem would be suppressed, not solved. Another 
plan would be to compromise, let all yield some and all get some. 
This is the common way and has its merits. But let this fact be 
noted, if the opposed sides do not “accept” the compromise as 
under the circumstances just and fair but instead harbor resent- 
ment, then the compromise may become rather a truce than a 
solution. If, however, there is general “acceptance,” hope of a 
yet better day is possible. Time may be made to fight for better 
things. The old textbooks will eventually need replacement, 
and the better ones cost little more. New pupils are entering 
who can be taught the newer ways. Some of the younger teach- 
ers are anxious to try better things. Success will help them to 
spread the new ideas. Some parents can be convinced now, others 
later. A real solution may thus come gradually into being. In 
this case a fair compromise as a short term working solution has 
given the chance for time and proper direction to effect a more 
abiding and satisfactory solution. In such way can ideals bend 
to realities and yet hope eventually to win out. 

It may be added that one who honestly believes in democracy 
and sincerely wishes the best idea to win—whether or not the 
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winning idea had originally been his own—such a one can above 
all others be successfully tactful. When others speak, even in 
criticism of what he has hitherto thought, he best can give a 
genuine hearing. He most of all can wish every opinion to be 
fairly weighed and the best to win. Such a spirit is at the same 
time conciliatory and efficient. The only fault is with us—we 
are slow to try it. 

Let us now proceed to the subject of discussion, democracy 
in supervision. 

Supervision, whatever may be said about the word, is essen- 
tially the effort to help teachers with their work. The help may 
be by way of securing a clearer view of the task, what it is all 
about, or it may be along the line of more adequate method, 
how better to attain the aims. Every gradation of help is pos- 
sible. Some teachers may be able to teach the supervisor; others, 
sad to say, will need all the help they can get and even more. 
Most occupy a middle ground. 

The supervisor will necessarily come into a situation already 
in process. The task always is to begin with what now is and 
help it to be better. Teachers already have their ideas and 
their ways. These form the starting point. In the efforts at 
improvement democracy asks that the teachers be as nearly self- 
directive as possible. Perhaps the main hindrance will be a 
difference of opinion between supervisor and the main body of 
the teachers as to what should be attempted. The beginning 
would seem to be with some undertaking that the teaching body 
itself already deems wise, something that the teachers in the 
main already wish to do. The supervisor will thus have an 
opportunity really to share in a codperative undertaking. Here 
will come the ideas discussed above. For an undertaking to be 
thus acceptable it should promise the three outcomes earlier dis- 
cussed, joy in the undertaking itself, growth from it, and a worthy 
external result. As a rule there will be many possible under- 
takings which meet these criteria. One group might study the 
problem of the geography curriculum. If the undertaking is to 
be fruitful, problems will arise. Suppose a minority think that 
geography ought not to be taught alone but in some larger unit 
as general social science, and still others think that subject 
matter is not the foundation of curriculum building at all. What 
shall be done and what about the supervisor’s expert opinion? 
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These contradictory demands, together with the practical diffi- 
culties in the situation, create precisely a problem where all that 
was earlier discussed will find application. The supervisor is 
one in the group but the one most of all charged with the respon- 
sibility for wishing only and exactly what is best in this situa- 
tion, all things considered. So far as the supervisor can compass 
it, the decision as to what type of curriculum to make and the 
subsequent making of the curriculum will be so managed as to 
achieve two simultaneous ends: on the one hand to enlist the 
fullest possible active direction from the teachers themselves so 
that they thus get both joy and growth from the enterprise, and 
on the other to get the best possible curriculum and thus help 
best to educate the children. These as we saw are the ends which 
democracy seeks. 

What now about the supervisor’s authority? How if at all will 
it be used? Opinions will differ. The writer is telling what he 
thinks. Authority as expert will as a rule take care of itself. 
Conviction seldom comes by bald assertion of authority. The 
supervisor will wish that the teachers themselves believe cordially 
what they are trying to put into practice. This is the efficient 
plan. Seldom will the supervisor wish to settle anything on 
authority—lest again the problem be suppressed, not solved— 
but will wish to have the teachers, as far as may be, think through 
each matter for themselves and in this way convince themselves. 
This plan will of course succeed only as the supervisor is willing 
democratically to trust a fresh, independent study. Results of 
thinking can seldom be foretold. The supervisor’s expertness will 
manifest itself then in making sure that good sources are read 
and that matters are discussed till an intelligent decision is 
reached, though as suggested not necessarily the decision the 
supervisor had reached. Probably in most cases the wise super- 
visor will insist on no more than this. If the matter is really 
studied, adequate discussion of proper sources should reach a 
defensible conclusion. Where discussion fails of agreement and 
a decision is necessary for practical codperation, the supervisor 
may make an emergency decision, explaining the situation. All 
of this on the idea that the convinced teacher is the more efficient 
teacher and that the teachers are sincerely anxious to do the 
right. It is conceivable that situations may develop where in 
order to save greater values administrative authority will step 
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in to support expert authority in determining directly a course 
of action, and this apart from and even adverse to the judgment 
of the teachers. Such a step is to be justified only as an emer- 
gency measure and should be used only with full consideration of 
all that is involved. Frequent use of such authoritative meas- 
ures would indicate that something is seriously wrong in the 
situation. 

If any object that democracy is not adequately safeguarded 
in the preceding paragraph, the answer would seem to lie in the 
facts that it is the public school system of this country which 
has been most in mind and that in the polity of our country it 
is the wider democracy that counts. With us, as thinking now 
goes, final authority lies with the people as a whole. On this basis 
both teachers and administrative officers have charge of the chil- 
dren only on the terms delegated by the people. That there are 
difficulties involved in this theory none would deny. It is con- 
ceivable that further experimentation will show that some other 
plan, say the committee system of Russia and China, is superior 
to the administrative system in vogue here. The final test is 
efficiency in bringing the three kinds of democratic values set 
out at the beginning of this paper. So far, however, the existing 
plan, in spite of its dangers, seems to be the best available. But 
appeal to the law governing teacher and administrator should in 
such matters be considered as the last resort. Supervisors and 
teachers should strive to deal with each other on a basis of 
such mutual respect for personality as would in the main rise 
above the coercion of legal right and authority. This is the 
spirit of democracy. 

An inclusive discussion of supervision must always contem- 
plate the teacher-pupil relationship. This is the crux of the 
whole matter. We school people of all kinds, supervisors with 
the rest, should never forget that we and all other school machin- 
ery and paraphernalia as such exist that the education of pupils 
may better go forward. But the pupils are not all. However 
much we may insist—as we must—that pupils in the last analysis 
do educate themselves, it still remains true that in the work of 
the school the teacher is forever an essential factor. In any 
school learning situation, it is the teacher that represents the 
wisdom of the race. In whatever way the curriculum be made 
or administered, the teacher makes it effective. Whatever phil- 
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osophy of education or scientific procedure the school system 
may adopt, it is at the point of teacher-pupil contact that all 
this philosophy and science actually function and again it is the 
teacher who does or does not make it effective. And finally—be 
it shouted from the housetops—if the school is to give to the 
pupil the race experience, the teacher is essential to the process. 
However active the pupils may be, the race experience must in a 
very true sense and degree reach the pupil through the con- 
scious grasp and aim of the teacher. Pupils do in the last analy- 
sis educate themselves and as they grow older they should in- 
creasingly be able to dispense with formal teaching; but taking 
the process as a whole it still seems indisputably true that what 
the teacher doesn’t know or understand or accept the school 
hardly if at all gives to its pupils. 

It at once follows that for the school system to do its adequate 
work it is necessary that teachers not only know the management 
or method side of instruction but also that they know, understand, 
and love what they expect their pupils to learn. We need experts 
of all sorts in this field of education; but unless our expert knowl- 
edge and thought can get itself effectually incarnate in our teach- 
ers, the expert labors for the most part in vain. The teachers 
must get it first if the pupils are to profit by it. 

The supervisor then must work for the pupil-teacher contact. 
And here, as always in really democratic education and life, 
we supervisors must expect education to give to our teachers 
such self-directive development as will make us progressively 
unnecessary. And this is exactly democracy. Nor need any fear 
that our success will ever make “supervision” unnecessary. If 
no more, there will always be a new crop of teachers coming on. 
And, paradoxically enough, the more our teachers learn from 
us, the more will they turn to us for help, help perhaps of a dif- 
ferent kind, less of dependency upon superior, more of the shared 
conferring among equals. But we need have no fear of our suc- 
cess, for the task of our betterment is infinite. We lose the more 
obvious work only to gain a finer and subtler. The more our 
teachers can see the wider why of what they do, and the more 
they can understand the effective how of their management, the 
better will be the pupil-teacher contact and the more of joy and 
growth will come both to pupil and to teacher—and to us, the 
supervisors, if only we can sufficiently forget ourselves in the 
process. 
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The other relationships of supervisors have perhaps already 
been implied, but some specific words may not be out of place. 

In the matter of pupils, it has already been said that super- 
visors and all else of school organization as such exist that pupils 
may be educated. More and more we are seeing that all educa- 
tion is self-education, that each learns the responses that he 
makes. If then we really believe in democracy and wish our 
pupils to profit by it and in turn so to grow as to help others 
enjoy it, we shall work for such practice. We shall strive so to 
manage our school as to give the practice in democracy needed to 
enthrone it in the lives of the pupils now and through them in 
the larger community later. Our pupils will best learn to 
respect the personality of others only if the school permits and 
secures the practice of such respect. A guiding objective will 
accordingly be to have the pupils so live together as to call out 
and develop and fix this mutual respect in their characters. This 
means the maximum feasible of self-direction so guided that 
the pupils learn through it the proper respect for others. As we 
consider other objectives we must always see to it that all our 
aims work together for the inclusive aim of the development and 
expression of personality. No fixed in advance subject matter 
requirements, for example, will be allowed to interfere with this 
regard for personality. To take this as paramount is to accept 
democracy in our dealings with our pupils. 

Another important relationship of the supervisor is with the 
superintendent. The general principles of management holding 
here have already been given. We have seen that the super- 
visor is so to treat teachers that they may get joy and growth 
from this work while they serve the children. This means the 
maximum feasible of self-direction. In the same way the super- 
intendent will so apportion power and opportunity as to give to 
the supervisors the maximum feasible of the like opportunity to 
get joy and growth while they work with the teachers. The 
same discussion on authority applies likewise here. The super- 
intendent will, under the Board and the public, have power to 
decide; but he will save this power for emergencies, knowing that 
the efficiency of the supervisor will depend upon personal con- 
viction. Unless the supervisor personally feels the policy of the 
system to be his own, the work is handicapped. The question of 
wider relationships here has its difficulty. On the one hand the 
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superintendent as the head of the system has his policy which 
has been approved by the Board (and so presumably by the 
people). This policy, so officially adopted, is supposed to pre- 
vail. At this point would belong the discussion on temporary 
compromise with the hope of later development. There is, how- 
ever, this difference. The policy of the superintendent may be, 
and often is, thought of as fixed by the Board at his election 
through the fact that he was preferred over other candidates with 
other policies. In the better American practice the superinten- 
dent holds office like the British cabinet, so long as he retains 
the confidence of the Board. On this theory the superintendent 
may come to his board of supervisors with his mind already 
made up, feeling that his policies are already fixed. He may 
then succeed in “selling” his idea, but this is to deny the demo- 
cratic search to the supervisors. The thinking of such a confer- 
ence is not to find a possibly as yet unknown best position, but 
to examine the superintendent’s already fixed position to see how 
acceptable it may prove upon examination to be. This examina- 
tion, no matter how scientifically the superintendent’s position 
may originally have been reached, is as a search one-sided, neither 
scientific (in spirit) nor democratic. If the differences between 
superintendent and supervisors prove not great and the superin- 
tendent is tactful, he may, being willing to compromise in the 
hope of a gradual approach, offer a real discussion and, risking 
the judgment to result, agree in advance to follow the joint agree- 
ment. In such case democracy is served. If, however, differ- 
ences between the superintendent’s policy and the supervisor’s 
opinions prove great and be deemed fundamental, then the super- 
visor may face the parting of the ways, either to resign and seek 
more congenial work elsewhere or to stay, accepting “loyally” 
a program which he does not inwardly believe. Such a situation 
of honest conflict of opinion is one of the tragedies seemingly 
inherent in our system. 

The concluding relations to be considered are those of the 
supervisor with the community. Till recently it would have been 
said that these were not direct enough to be included here, but a 
new dispute about instruction threatens the public school. Three 
classes of controversial issues promise to affect instruction in a 
new way, or at least in a new degree. These are certain religious 
questions, as the Fundamentalist attitude toward evolution; cer- 
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tain historical questions, as the American Legion, Ku Klux Klan, 
National Security League attitude toward certain “patriotic” 
matters; and certain social questions as divorce or private prop- 
erty. The supervisor as being charged with oversight of instruc- 
tion cannot ignore the popular questionings regarding such 
matters. What shall he do? 

There are few more tangled questions. Rights that taken by 
themselves seem fairly plain conflict with other rights that seem 
equally plain if they be considered alone. Shall we teach what 
science accepts? The answer would seem clear. Surely the 
school cannot compromise with truth in its sacred duty of in- 
structing the young. If parents are ignorant or prejudiced, so 
much the more reason—so it might be urged—why the children 
should be properly instructed. But is the matter so simple? Are 
parents to be totally disregarded? Surely not. Democracy 
would hardly approve if we ride roughshod over the sincere con- 
viction of parents, however unfounded, that the eternal welfare 
of their children is being needlessly and wrongly jeopardized. 

Moreover, if we are willing to disregard the feelings of parents 
and oppose to them our rights under the law, to dictate the teach- 
ing, we may in some places find that the legal majority is in 
opposition to us and our teachings. We do not wish to encourage 
legislative decisions on curriculum issues. Indeed it seems pecu- 
liarly dangerous in a changing civilization to invoke the rule of 
law in such matters. Majorities are too often wrong. Even 
those positions that are finally to establish themselves will at 
the first be minority opinions. The school is wiser if it avoid 
appeals to law in such matters. 

But more fundamental still is the fact that good teaching is 
not the same thing as indoctrination or propagandism. This is 
a distinction which most of our disturbers have not seen. To 
them public school teaching is exactly official propaganda effected 
by a process of indoctrination. Sad to say, too much of our 
teaching has been like this. Good teaching in a controversial 
field should usually be little concerned that pupils reach any 
conclusions chosen in advance. Its task is quite different. Meth- 
ods of attack, openmindedness, tolerance of opposed views, 
methods of testing, hypotheses—these are among the things that 
good teaching will most seek. If we can get these, conclusions 
will in the long run take care of themselves. 
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What then does democracy demand in such matters? First, 
some issues are, at present, too controversial for the schools, 
at least in some communities. It is usually wise to avoid 
such. Democracy will not carelessly give pain. It will as far 
as it can respect the feelings of parents. Moreover, it is one 
part of our task to help educate the community, and angering a 
people is not usually a first step toward educating them. How- 
ever, the duty to educate is imperative and we shall work as fast 
as we feasibly can for the freedom to teach untrammelled what- 
ever of value science has to give. Second, for the sake of certain 
highly desirable educational values to be derived best if not only 
from discussing controversial and unsettled questions, we shall 
insist on bringing into the school work a considerable amount of 
controversial material. Only with such material have we oppor- 
tunity really to build up in our pupils methods of attack upon 
novel problems and to teach such desirable traits, for example, as 
openmindedness and tolerance of opposed views. Working thus 
with matters not so irritatingly controversial as to rouse hurtful 
outside resentment, we shall gradually accustom pupils and pa- 
trons to a higher type of instruction and so raise in some measure 
the common level along a line where it is now distressingly low. 

We thus end as we began. Democracy is essentially concerned 
with the respect and development of personality. The super- 
visors will expect this for themselves from those under whom 
they work. They will equally wish it for all with whom they 
work. In every case it means the maximum feasible of oppor- 
tunity to work in self-direction “with an interested will along 
lines that fit one’s abilities.” Democracy is the wish and effort 
to give this opportunity in greatest degree. From this respect 
for personality we may justly hope that all concerned will get the 
requisite just wage, growth from work, and joy in work. 
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